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PREFACE 


T his book is an attempt to describe, in its major aspects, the 
nation’s number-one educational problem — rural education. 
The authors have tried, first, to sketch the gross inequalities 
which are depriving not a minority but a full half of the nation’s chil- 
dren of that equality of educational opportunity which should be 
their birthright as Americans. Second, they have attempted to indi- 
cate what rural people themselves, the states, and the nation can do 
and are doing about the situation. So far as possible they have em- 
phasized what is being done in the belief that the actual solutions 
which certain communities have worked out to their problems are 
more likely to be sound and to stimulate action in other communities 
than would any theoretical and untested recommendations that 
might be made. By their very choice of examples, however, the au- 
thors have indicated what they regard as desirable practice, and they 
have not hesitated to make supplementary recommendations from 
time to time. 

Throughout this entire report ‘‘rural education” has been inter- 
preted in the broadest possible terms; and, for the reader who 
equates education with the schoolroom experience of children. Rural 
America Today — Its Schools and Community Institutions is an al- 
together inadequate title. The schools are, of course, the very foun- 
dation of our system of public education, and a number of chapters 
in this report are devoted to an account of deficiencies and promising 
developments in America’s rural schools. But it is the authors’ con- 
viction that, particularly in rural areas, one cannot fully understand 
the conditions, problems, and functions of the schools without taking 
account of community conditions and that the community itself ex- 
erts educational influences of the utmost importance. The writers, 
therefore, have regarded it as an essential part of their task to dis- 
cuss many phases of rural community life which are closely related to 
education and to deal with the economic and demographic factors 
which are responsible for some of the most difficult educational prob- 
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lems rural face. In the belief that education is a lifelong proc- 
ess, they have also reported upon existing educational facilities in 
rural areas for older youth and adults. A chapter has also been de- 
voted to the special problems of rural Negroes. The broad definition 
of education which has guided the writers has added to the dfficulty 
of their task, but they do not feel that they could have omitted any 
topic and fulfilled their objective of giving an adequate accoimt of 
rural educational conditions, problems, and developments. 

This volume was the outgrowth of a suggestion made by certain 
officers of the General Education Board, which financed its writing 
and the study upon which it is based. It might be thought of as a 
report to the General Education Board, but the authors have not 
had that as the primary objective. Rather, they have had in view 
reaching an individual whom they have designated as the General 
Reader. 

The General Reader, however, is a vague and, unfortunately, in 
most instances a rather elusive person; so, to be on the safe side, the 
authors have imagined a number of different groups of General 
Readers, at least some of whom they hope will find this book helpful. 
They have wished to reach many people in cities — such people as 
educators and legislators, of course, but also public-spirited and in- 
formed la)Tnen. Urban people, as chapter xvi of this report in par- 
ticular attempts to demonstrate, can make valuable contributions to 
the solution of rural educational problems and have an important 
stake in their solution. The writers have also addressed themselves 
to many readers in rural America — to laymen interested in obtaining 
an over-all picture of existing educational and social conditions in 
rural America and of recent developments of significance. 

For the reader in city or country interested in securing such a 
birdVeye view, the writers hope that this volume will prove useful. 
Its very scope, however, imposes certain limitations. The writers 
have felt it necessary, for example, to confine themselves largely to 
such issues as have particular relevance to the field of rural educa- 
tion. As an instance, in the chapter on vocational education the 
writers have not mentioned the desirability of having a unified ad- 
ministration for general and vocational education in the belief that 
such a point belongs rather in a treatise on educational administra- 
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tion and has no special applicability to the rural situation. Such gen- 
eral points as were necessary to the fabric of the argument have been 
treated in Rural America Today, but the writers have been forced to 
concentrate their attention upon those issues which are of particular 
importance in the rural scene. Space considerations have also com- 
pelled the authors to omit a great deal of illuminating historical ma- 
terial, although such material has furnished an invaluable back- 
ground for their discussion of current issues and conditions. 

It has been impossible for the writers to uncover every promising 
development in each aspect of rural education and community life. 
Nor has it always been possible for them to be certain that illustra- 
tions they have used are “the best” that might be cited. Because 
they have had to rely for the most part on secondhand accounts in 
securing information about the programs of various communities and 
schools, they may have described certain programs too glowingly. 
They realize, too, that they have been unable to include enough il- 
lustrative material to demonstrate adequately the variations in con- 
ditions in different regions and different types of communities. In 
a work of this character such limitations are inevitable and rela- 
tively inconsequential. If the programs described are the type which 
have merit, it does not greatly matter if they are surpassed in some 
places or executed imperfectly or will not meet the requirements of 
every rural community. 

In a number of chapters the illustrative material giving the ac- 
count of promising developments in alert rural communities and 
schools may so outweigh the necessarily briefer statements of the 
deficiencies which are widespread as to leave in the mind of the 
reader the impression that, everything considered, all is well. All is 
not well. The description of successful programs distinctly merits a 
place in this report. These programs show what can be accomplished 
under existing conditions by resourceful communities and schools. It 
is to be hoped that they will stimulate similar undertakings in other 
places. But it is essential that the reader not mistake the best for the 
average or forget that, for each good program which is reported, 
scores of examples might be cited of schools and communities which 
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are unable to make adequate provision for their essential social and 
educational needs. 

In the nation as a whole rural people are unable to provide the 
educational opportunities for their children and the social facilities 
for themselves which are essential for satisfactory living and the 
perpetuation of our democratic society. They need financial and 
other types of assistance from the states and the nation, and it is to 
the interest of the states and the nation to provide such assistance. 
So serious in their import are the existing deficiencies in rural social 
and educational facilities that America cannot safely permit them to 
continue. A fuller realization of the dangers inherent in their con- 
tinuance is being brought to us as we enter the world-struggle for the 
defense of the basic concepts which underlie our democratic society. 

George A. Works 
Simon O. Lesser 

Chicago, Illinois 
December 1941 
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DOLLARS AND CHILDREN 

M any children — few dollars. This is the crux of the rural 
educational problem. Today so few children are being 
born in America’s cities that their population would de- 
cline were it not for arrivals from outside. Meanwhile, many more 
children than are needed to maintain the population are being bom 
in rural areas. But rural people are poor — ^poor in wealth, poor in in- 
come. An economically disadvantaged section of the population is 
confronted with the task of rearing and educating a disproportionate 
share of tomorrow’s Americans, including many whose productive 
years will be spent in the cities. This, in essence, is the rural educa- 
tional problem. It is also, obviously, a national problem. 

THE BASIC POPULATION FACTS 

In 1940 over fifty-seven million Americans lived in rural areas, 
considering both open country and centers of less than twenty-five 
hundred. This is nearly 44 per cent of the nation’s population. 
Twenty-eight of the states were more largely rural than urban. More 
than half of all the children under sixteen years of age lived in rural 
areas. 

Birth rates in city and country . — The birth rate in rural areas is far 
higher than in cities. There is, in fact, a persistent relationship be- 
tween place and fertility : fertility increases as the size of the com- 
munity grows smaller. The differences are marked. Farm women 
have more than twice as many children as women in the largest 
cities. Table i presents the situation quite clearly. 

Within the farm population itself there are sharp variations in 
fertility. Birth rates are far higher in the southern Appalachians, 
the Cotton Belt of the old Southeast, the western cotton belt, the 
cutover lands of the Great Lakes states, and in parts of the Great 
Plains than in New England, the Middle West, or the Pacific states. 
In Connecticut fertility among native white farm women is just suf- 
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ficient for family replacement. In North Carolina, West Virginia, 
and Utah it is high enough to double the farm population in thirty 
years, assuming no emigration. Somewhat more than two-thirds of 
the natural increase in the farm population, that is, the excess of 
births over deaths, is taking place in eight southern states — Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Texas. North Carolina alone in the five-year period 
1930-34 had an excess of births over deaths in its farm population 

TABLE 1 

Estimated Reproduction Rates per Generation 
FOR THE White Population m Urban and 
Rural Areas, 1930 

Reproduction 


Urban or Rural Area Rate* 

United States: urban and rural . . i 09 

Urban and rural nonfarm o 97 

Urban: total o 87 

500,000 and over o 78 

250.000- 500,000 o 76 

100.000- 250,000 o 87 

25.000- 100,000 o 89 

2,500-25,000 I 00 

Rural: total i 47 

Nonfarm i 33 

Farm i 62 


* A reproduction rate of i means that the population group is re- 
producing itself at such a rate that its numbers remain stationary, a 
rate lower than i means that the group is not reproducing itself, while 
a rate greater than i means that the group will increase in numbers 


greater than that of New England, the Middle Atlantic states, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Michigan combined. 

Within states, too, there are marked variations in fertility. Among 
farmers living in marginal and submarginal land and in the South 
among farm tenants, birth rates are unusually high. 

The burden oj child care in city and country . — These differentials in 
fertility result, naturally, in marked imbalances in the distribution 
of the burden of child care. The educational load, as measured by 
the ratio of children to adults twenty to sixty-four years of age, 
grows progressively heavier as the size of the community diminishes. 
In cities of one hundred thousand or more the economically produc- 
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tive adult population has relatively few children to take care of; in 
the cities of the Far West the load is particularly light. In the rural- 
nonfarm population, that is, in villages and towns of twenty-five 
hundred or less, children of school age are considerably more nu- 
merous. It is in the rural-farm group, however, that the ratio of chil- 
dren to adults reaches its peak. In every region of the country the 
burden carried by economically productive farm people is at least 
half again as great as that carried by urban adults of the same region. 

TABLE 2 

Child Population Relative to Adult Population in Rural- 
Farm, Rural-Nonfarm, and Urban Communities and in 
Cities of 100,000 and Over, by Regions 


Region 

No. OE Children 5-17 Years of Age per 
1,000 Adults 20-64 Years of Age 

Rural- 

Farm 

Rural- 

Nonfarm 

Total 

Urban 

Cities of 
100,000 

United States 

67s 

495 

377 

348 

Northeast 

590 

4 q 8 

389 

364 

Middle States 

578 

460 

368 

346 

Northwest 

612 

479 

398 

364 

Southeast 

791 

SS 8 

408 

363 

Southwest 

720 

519 

396 

3 SO 

Far West 

491 

38s 

298 

266 


In the Southeast it is nearly twice as great. There, as Table 2 shows, 
each thousand farm adults in the age group twenty to sixty-four sup- 
ports 791 children of school age, while each thousand city adults sup- 
ports only 408. In the Far West each thousand city adults has only 
298 children to rear. 

Within the farm population itself the educational load is very 
unevenly distributed. In the farm population of Nevada there are 
only 432 children five to seventeen years of age for each thousand 
adults. In South Carolina there are 936. Within states there are also 
sharp variations. In Michigan, for example, the number of children 
five to seventeen per thousand adults twenty to sixty-four is 390 in 
the cities and 609 among the rural-farm population. The correspond- 
ing figures in Pennsylvania are 431 and 642. There are similar varia- 




— Number of children five to thirteen and fourteen to seventeen years of age per i,ooo adults in rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, 
and urban communities and in cities of 100,000 population and over, by regions, 1930. 
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tions between counties in the same state, depending in large part 
upon whether they are predominantly rural or urban. In Alabama 
the range in the ratio of children to adults in different counties is 
from 235 to 457. In Arkansas it is from 219 to 433. If individual 
school districts were compared, the differences would be even more 
marked. 

Variations in the distribution of youth. — ^An examination of the dis- 
tribution of youth fifteen to twenty-four years of age reveals cor- 
responding though less striking differentials. Although youth were 
extremely mobile during the twenties, migration was not sufficient to 
counterbalance the extremely high birth rate of the farm population 
and establish a rural-urban balance. In the Southeast and South- 
west the ratio of youth to adults was far higher in the country and in 
the villages than in the cities. In every region there was considerable 
variation in the farm and urban burden. However, migration did al- 
most cancel the difference in the urban and village birth rates. There 
was little difference, particularly in the Northeast and the Middle 
States, in the ratio of youth to adults in villages and cities. In fact, 
in some industrial states — Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Illinois, and Michigan — it was higher in the cities. Evidently the 
villages have no great drawing or holding power for youth. Yet they 
support relatively more youth than the cities, and the rural-farm 
population carries the heaviest burden of all. 

Table 3 gives the ratio of youth to adults in the farm, rural-non- 
farm, and urban population by regions. Figure i shows that, when 
both children and youth are considered, in every region the farm 
population carries the heaviest burden and the rural-nonfarm popu- 
lation a heavier burden than the cities. 

Census figures showing the 1940 ratio of school-age population to 
producing-age population have recently become available. Although 
the rural ratio dropped somewhat more than the urban ratio during 
the thirties, in 1940 each one hundred rural adults aged twenty to 
sixty-four still had to support forty-two children in the seven- to 
seventeen-year age group — ^half again as many as people in cities. 

Variations in distribution of persons sixty-five and over. — On the 
assumption that persons of sixty-five and over have ordinarily passed 
their productive peak and are likely to be at least partially depend- 
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ent upon others, they are generally separated in statistical tabula- 
tions from the twenty-to-sixty-four age group. In addition to having 
relatively more children than cities, rural America has a dispropor- 
tionate share of these dependent persons sixty-five and over. In ev- 
ery region but one the ratio of persons over sixty-five to those aged 
twenty to sixty-four is higher in both country and villages than in 
cities (see Table 4). 

There is only one significant difference in the distribution of chil- 
dren and dependent persons over sixty-five, and that concerns the 

TABLE 3 

Ratios of Youth to Adults, by Regions, for 
Urban, Rural-Farm, and Rural-Nonfarm 
Communities, 1930 


Region 

Ratios of Youth 15-24 

TO Adults 25-64 

Urban 

Rural- 

Farm 

Rural- 

Nonfarm 

Northeast 

352 

410 

36s 

Middle States 

345 

408 

345 

Northwest 

366 

462 

38s 

Southeast 

413 

584 

487 

Southwest 

409 

562 

446 

Far West 

292 

3 S 4 

31s 


two rural groups: whereas the rural-farm population supports rela- 
tively more children and youth, the villages, where many people like 
to spend their declining years, support relatively more old people. 
The burden in both villages and open country, however, is heavier 
than in the cities. 

In the case of children, youth, and aged, the responsibility of the 
people in the most productive age span is heavier in the country than 
in the city. 

THE BASIC ECONOMIC FACTS 

Not only has the rural population a greater number of dependents 
to support but it has fewer dollars with which to do the job. Instead 
of children and dollars being distributed in about the same propor- 
tions, in general there is an inverse relationship. The rural popula- 
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tion as a whole has less wealth and more children than that of the 
cities, and within the rural population the areas with the greatest 
number of children are in general the poorest. 

To understand the difficulties which rural people face in providing 
their children with decent educational facilities, it is necessary to 
have some knowledge of their economic situation— of their poverty, 
which is marked when they are considered as a group, and of the 
strength of the forces which are operating to make and keep them 
poor. 

TABLE 4 


Differences in Old Age Dependency in Urban 
AND Rural Areas, by Regions, 1930 


Region 

No. OF Dependents aged 65 and Over 

PER 1,000 Adults 20-64 Years of Age, 

BY Type of Community 

Urban 1 

Rural- 

Nonfarm 

Rural- 

Farm 

United States 

85 

124 

108 

Northeast 

84 

127 

158 

Middle States 

87 

174 

127 

Northwest 

106 

140 

86 

Southeast 

70 

82 

95 

Southwest 

65 

85 

83 

Far West 

lOI 

no 

121 


Supply and demand get out of step . — Science and mechanical power 
began to affect American agriculture at precisely the time when mil- 
lions of fertile new acres, many of which did not have to be cleared, 
became available for cultivation. The result was an enormous ex- 
pansion in agricultural production, which more than doubled each 
quarter-century until 1890. At the same time, however, population 
was also increasing rapidly, not only in America but also in Europe, 
which took American grain, meat, and cotton in repayment for 
money lent this country for its industrial development. By and large, 
demand kept pace with agriculture’s increased ability to produce. 

In more recent years, however, demand has ceased to expand and 
in some areas has contracted. The rate of population growth has 
decreased. As a consequence of an increasing proportion of the popu- 
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lation being absorbed in indoor occupations, the per capita consump- 
tion of certain farm products, notably cereal foodstuffs, has declined. 
The depression further curtailed domestic demand. 

While World War I temporarily expanded European demand for 
our products, in the end it left the situation worse than before. 
Apart from the sharp readjustment required by the termination of 
the abnormal war demand, the war left America a creditor nation, 
which made it more difficult for Europe to buy from us. A reduction 
in tariffs might have eased the situation somewhat, but a high tariff 
policy prevailed. Amid the poverty and jingoism which character- 
ized post-war readjustment in Europe, there arose movements for 
national self-sufficiency. One consequence has been a sharp decrease 
in export demand. 

Some effects of technology . — ^As early as 1850 power machinery be- 
gan to be used in farming, but the full effect of the impact of tech- 
nology on agriculture was not clearly evident until demand for farm 
products ceased to expand. It is estimated, however, that output 
per farm worker has increased about 150 per cent since 1870. It in- 
creased 19 per cent in the decade ending in 1920, another 18 per cent 
in the twenties, and is still going up. C. Horace Hamilton estimates 
that in one year — ^between January i, 1937, and January i, 1938 — 
the tractor displaced more than twenty thousand families from cot- 
ton farms in Texas alone. It must be remembered, too, that not only 
mechanization but such things as shifts to more productive animals 
per unit of feed consumed, improvements in the breeding of plants 
and animals, and control of disease and insect pests have all en- 
hanced the productivity of agriculture. It is frightening, in view of 
our present inability to profit from the energy released by scientific 
farming practices, to realize that there is still much room for in- 
creased efficiency. Only moderate advances in technology would be 
required, it has been estimated, to enable half of our farms to supply 
the volume of agricultural products now being bought and sold. 

The impact of technology upon farming has many implications 
which cannot be examined here. It is essential, however, to see the 
effect it has had — ^in conjunction, of course, with supply-demand im- 
balances and many other forces which cannot be considered in this 
brief analysis— upon the economic return from farming and the 
creation of a “surplus” farm population. 
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When improvements in the efficiency of agriculture outrun in- 
creases in demand, a smaller percentage of the nation’s population 
can do its farming. In 1870, 53 per cent of all gainfully employed 
persons in the United States were engaged in agriculture. In 1930 
only 21 per cent were so engaged. However, two things must be re- 
membered in connection with this steady but gradual shift. Until 
1910 this decrease' in the percentage of persons engaged in farming 
meant no decrease in the actual number so engaged; the agricultural 
population was increasing, although at a slow rate as compared with 
the rapidly booming cities. Furthermore, until, roughly, the advent 
of the depression, there were economic opportunities elsewhere for 
those sons and daughters of farmers who could not be absorbed in 
agriculture at home. While the country was still expanding, they 
could “go West,” either to engage in farming there or to find oppor- 
tunities in the towns. There were openings in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, in trade and transportation, in mining, and in 
the service fields. The cities continued to expand after the westward 
migration ceased. From 1910 to 1930 migration to cities exceeded 
the natural increase in the farm population, which declined by 
1,900,000. 

After 1926, however, the cit3rward drift slowed up, and in the 
depths of the depression there was no net movement from farm to 
city. Since 1934 the movement from farms has again exceeded the 
movement to farms, but by an amount insufficient to balance the 
natural increase in the farm population. As a result — in the face of a 
contracted demand for agricultural products and improved produc- 
tion practices — the farm population has increased to the highest 
point in the nation’s history. This has meant greater pressure on the 
land, upon the yields from farming, and upon the value of farm 
property. 

In general, the pressure has been most intense in those regions al- 
ready characterized by meager physical resources — by relatively 
high population density, small farms, and poor soil. While between 
1930 and 193 s the number of farms increased more than 20 per cent 
in hundreds of counties, the increase exceeded 40 per cent in some of 
the poorest farming areas in the United States! Much of the sub- 
dividing went on in the southern Appalachians, the cutover lands in 
the Great Lakes region, and the Southwest. These were precisely the 
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areas already characterized by numerous small, low-)delding farms 
which barely sustained the families dependent upon them. 

The income of farm people . — In the relatively prosperous year of 
1929, 49 per cent of all the farms in the United States produced less 
than one thousand dollars’ worth of products, including those con- 
sumed by the farm family. Twenty-eight per cent of all farms, near- 
ly 1,800,000 in number, produced less than six hundred dollars’ 
worth. Fifteen per cent, nearly one million in number, produced less 
than four hundred dollars’ worth. 

Two-thirds of the farms that produced less than one thousand 
dollars’ worth of products were located in the South. While every 
part of the country without exception has a number of poor farms, 
and the upper Great Lakes region and the Southwest have a great 
many, the situation of the Southeast is especially critical. Forty per 
cent of the farms in this region produce less than six hundred dollars’ 
worth of products annually. There are over nine hundred thousand 
of these low-yielding farms, more than in all the rest of the nation. 
Approximately 7,700,000 persons live on them. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the dollar value of products represents gross farm 
income. Operating expenses, rents, and interest charges must be de- 
ducted to arrive at the net income upon which these people are 
actually dependent. While some of them may have sources of sup- 
plementary income, only ii per cent of these farms, it is estimated, 
are part-time enterprises. 

In 1929 the average per capita income of America’s farm popula- 
tion was less than one-third that of the nonfarm population — $273 as 
compared with $908. Iri the Southeast the average per capita income 
of farm people was only $183. Farm incomes approached nonfarm in 
only one region — the Far West. They nowhere equaled them. 

When income is compared on a family basis, the disadvantageous 
position of the farm population is again apparent. The average in- 
come of nonrelief farm families in 1935-36 was estimated at $1,259. 
The comparable figure for city families was $2,064. The economy of 
many villages is closely geared to agriculture, so it is not surprising 
that the earnings of village families were also low — $1,607. the 

urban-farm disparity was most marked. Nonrelief families living in 
the four cities of 1,500,000 population and over (New York, Chicago, 
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Philadelphia, and Detroit), althou^ they constituted only ii per 
cent of the nation’s families, received roughly as much of the aggre- 
gate national income as the farm population, which included 25 per 
cent of the families. 

Low as are these figures, it must be remembered that they are 
averages and that large numbers of individual farmers earned still 
less. Carl C. Taylor, of the United States Department of Agricul- 
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ERODED LAND— A FREQUENT CAUSE OF RURAL POVERTY 

ture, estimates that there are a half-million farmers living on land so 
poor that they cannot make a living from it no matter how hard they 
try. While meager returns from farming are general in the South, the 
income of tenants is markedly lower than that of operating owners — 
only one-third as high according to one North Carolina study. Earn- 
ings of farm laborers, of whom there are nearly five million, range 
very low the nation over. Because the defense program has de- 
pleted the farm labor supply, wages have jumped in recent months; 
in April, 1941, the average wage of United States farm hands was 
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$31.56 per month and board. This, however, was an eleven-year 
peak. It must be remembered, too, that because of the seasonal 
nature of much farm employment annual earnings are not likely to 
be as satisfactory as monthly figures might suggest. In the South, 
prior to the defense boom, the net cash earnings of hired workers, 
whether share-croppers or wage hands, only occasionally exceeded 
$100 per year. Even when goods for home use and perquisites are 
added, the figure rarely rose above $150. 

Finally, account must be taken of the large number of farm people 
who have no paid employment, are partially unemployed, or are de- 
pendent on emergency work relief. Words like “unemployment’’ and 
“relief” sound anomalous in conjunction with farming, for we tend 
to think of farming as self-sufficient, as it basically was in the past. 
But today the majority of farms are commercialized and largely de- 
pendent upon the success, yield, and price of one or two cash crops. 
Owners and, in particular, tenants of small cash-crop farms were 
poorly equipped to weather a long agricultural depression. Those 
who lost their farms might try to get jobs as farm laborers, but they 
merely swelled an already existing surplus, created by decreased de- 
mand for farm products, mechanization, and the exhaustion of the 
soil. The result of the depression of the thirties and the competition 
for the existing jobs was an unremitting pressure on wages which re- 
duced them in many cases to zero; there was an enormous expansion 
in the number of those, particularly in the younger age groups, who 
worked without pay on their families’ farms. In 1935, it is esti- 
mated, there were more than four and a quarter million unpaid 
family farm laborers. Many in the farm population lacked even sub- 
sistence employment and- were forced to apply for relief. By and 
large these were mature men with wives, children, or aged persons 
dependent on them. While the subject of rural relief will be discussed 
in chapter xi, it cannot be disregarded in this brief sketch of the 
economic situation of farm people. The 1937 unemployment census 
found that among men living on farms 266,000 were dependent upon 
emergency public works emplo5niient. Five hundred and seventy- 
six thousand more men were partially unemployed, and 705,000 to- 
tally unemployed. In 1935, the peak year, it is estimated that two 
and a half million rural families (from villages as well as farms) were 
dependent on some form of relief. 
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Emphasis in the preceding discussion has been on the low income 
of farm people because they are the most disadvantageously situated 
group and because the prosperity of a large proportion of the rural- 
nonfarm population is closely linked to agriculture. It should be kept 
in mind at all times, however, that, as compared with urban dwellers, 
rural-nonfarm people are also poor and that they too have relatively 
large numbers of dependents. As chapter xi will make clear, the im- 
pact of the depression upon them was at least as severe as upon the 
farm population. 

The increase in tenancy and mortgage debt . — Not only the present 
economic situation of farm people but the trend of development must 
be considered in appraising their ability to support an adequate edu- 
cational program. That trend, as the nature of the forces affecting 
agriculture would cause us to expect, is downward. For fifty years 
the farmers in most parts of the United States have been losing the 
ownership of the land. This is evident from two indices: the increas- 
ing proportion of farm land operated by tenants and the rising ratio 
of mortgage debt to the value of farm property. Increase in tenancy 
does not necessarily spell decline in landownership by farmers. In 
some sections of the country there is a tendency for farmowners to 
rent adjacent land in order to secure a more effitient operating unit. 
Thus not all tenants are landless men. By and large, however, the 
growth in tenancy is an indication that the ownership of farms is 
passing from the hands of those who operate them. 

The proportion of farm land leased to tenants or sharecroppers 
has increased steadily for half a century. In 1900, 31 per cent of the 
land was operated by persons who did not own it. By 1935 the figure 
had risen to 45 per cent. In over 1,100 counties concentrated in the 
corn and cotton belts, over half of the farm land was leased. In the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Oklahoma 
between 60 and 70 per cent of all farmers were tenants. In certain 
areas and under certain circumstances tenancy may be more ad- 
vantageous than ownership. In the past it has often been a step to- 
ward ownership, but this is decreasingly true as mechanization in- 
creases the size of farms, the value of operating equipment, and the 
amount of money it takes to get started in farming on one’s own. In 
general, at least in the South, tenancy for most people spells low in- 
come, a low plane of living, and no high hopes for the future. 
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“Mortgage debt, which deprives the farm operator in part of the 
ownership of the land, but generally leaves him in control, is con- 
stituting an increasing proportion of the value of all farm real 
estate.” Such debt, which amounted to three and a half billion dol- 
lars in 1910, climbed to eight billion dollars in 1935. This was less in 
dollars than the peak indebtedness of the late twenties. But it repre- 
sented a new high in relation to the value of farm property, which 
between 1920 and 1935 suffered a precipitous decline. In 1910 the 
ratio of debt to the value of farms operated by owners was 27 per 
cent; in 1920, 40 per cent; in 1935, 50 per cent. 

It is necessary to add the value of farm real estate operated by 
tenants and the amount of mortgage debt on land operated by 
owners and to compare the total with the value of all farm property 
to ascertain the net equity of farm operators in the land they work. 
In 1880 this equity was about 62 per cent of the value of all farm real 
estate. It declined about four points a decade thereafter, in pros- 
perity or depression, until in 1935 farm operators had only 39 per 
cent of the equity — really owned less than two-fifths of the land they 
worked (see Fig. 2). 

Movement of wealth from farm to city , — Both farm tenancy and 
mortgage debt involve a movement of wealth from farm to city. It is 
estimated that rents paid by farmers to nonfarmers amounted to 
over eight billion dollars in 1937. Despite low interest rates they 
paid about four billion dollars’ interest on mortgage debt the same 
year, some of which, of course, went to the cities. 

Even so essential and everyday an activity as buying and selling 
does not usually work out so advantageously for the farmer as for the 
city dweller; and the amount of buying and selling has expanded 
enormously as farming has become increasingly commercialized and 
functions once taken care of on the farm have been lost or trans- 
ferred to industry. Exchange of goods between country and city 
would benefit both equally if the prices of farm and industrial prod- 
ucts fluctuated together. But, relative to the 1909-14 level, the 
prices of things farmers buy had increased 20-25 cent by 1938 
while the prices of the things they sell had decreased 5 per cent. In 
late 1941, relative to thei909-i4 level, “parity,” or balance, between 
the price of agricultural products and the price of industrial products 
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was finally achieved, largely because of the war-inspired and federal- 
ly encouraged rise in the former and federally imposed ceilings on the 
price of important items in the latter group. However, the relatively 
favorable current situation of the farmer should not cause us to for- 
get the disadvantage under which he has labored for many years or 
the comparative ease with which the prices of agricultural products 

YEAR RERCCNT KRCENTAGC Of VALUE OF AU FARM REAL CSTATC 
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Fig. 2 — Estimated equity of farm operators in farm real estate they operated, 
1880-1935. In 1880 the equity of farm operators in farm real estate (i e., the propor- 
tion remaining after the value of farms operated by tenants and the mortgage debt on 
farms operated by owners has been subtracted from the value of all farms) was over 62 
per cent. Each decade thereafter, in periods of prosperity as well as of depression, the 
percentage declined about 4 points, until in 1935 it was only 39 per cent. An increasing 
proportion of farm operators has been sharing the income from the land with landlords 
or mortgage holders But the percentage of farms mortgaged declined between 1930 
and 1935, doubtless owing in large measure to foreclosures. 

usually crumble in the face of deflationary influences. From 1929 to 
the spring of 1933 agricultural commodities declined 63 per cent in 
price. Typical industrial prices declined only 15-33 cent during 
the same period. 

By far the greatest transfer of wealth from farm to city occurs in 
connection with the migration of farm youth. 0 . E. Baker’s analysis 
of the economic effects of the cit)rward drift of rural youth is famous: 

It is strange that so few people have realized the magnitude of the contribu- 
tion which the farming people have made to the productivity and prosperity of 
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the cities, suburbs, and villages in the feeding, clothing, and education of the 
young people who leave the farms 

If it costs $2,000 (at pre-depression prices) to rear and educate the average 
child on American farms to the age of 15, when he may be assumed to be self- 
supporting — ^and $150 a year does not seem an excessive estimate of the cost of 
food, clothing, medical service, education, and all the incidental expenses with 
$50 a year allowed for the labor of the child from 10 to 15 years of age — then the 
6,300,000 net migration from the farms during the decade 1920-29 represented a 
contribution of about $i 2,600,000,000. This contribution was about equal to the 
value of the cotton crops during those years. 

Nor is this all. When the farmer and his wife grow old and die, the estate is 
usually divided among the children. During the decade 1920-29, about one- 
fifth of the farmers and their wives died, and their estates were distributed 
among the children. Nearly one-half of the children had moved to town, and 
those children who remained on the farm had to mortgage the farm in many 
cases to pay the brothers and sisters who lived in the cities their share of the 
estate. A rough estimate indicates that between $2,000,000,000 and $3,000,000,- 
000 was transferred from the farms to the cities and villages during the decade 
1920-29 incident to the settlement of the estates. Generally the child who re- 
mains on the farm, or some stranger who buys it, has to mortgage the farm to 
pay the heirs in the cities their share of the estate. We cannot separate interest 
on debt arising from this cause from that arising from other causes, but the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics has estimated the total interest on mortgage 
debt paid by farmers to non-farmers during that dhcade at $5,000,000,000. 
Sometimes all the children have gone to the cities, and on the death of the par- 
ents they rent the farm, or sell it to someone who rents it. Rental payments 
made by farmers to non-farmers during the period 1920-29, including those aris- 
ing from other causes than migration, amounted to about $10,000,000,000. 

It is not intended to draw up a balance sheet of rural-urban contributions, 
but it appears almost certain that the movement of wealth from the cities to the 
farms, namely, income of the farmers from non-farm investments, government 
pensions, state aid to schools in poor farming areas, probably a portion of the 
cost of improved roads, expenditures of city people on country estates, etc., is 
small in comparison with this drift of wealth from the farms to the cities. Taking 
all these items into consideration, it appears probable that the net movement of 
wealth from farms exceeded $20,000,000,000 during the decade 1920-29 and 
probably did not exceed $30,000,000,000. If $25,000,000,000 be taken as a very 
rough estimate, it appears that the equivalent of about one-fifth of the gross 
value of farm products or about two-fifths of the net value after cash cost of 
production and rental payments are subtracted, was transferred from the farms 
during the pre-depression decade in excess of that received in return. 

Keeping in mind this disadvantageous — and deteriorating — econom- 
ic situation, let us return again to the task which confronts the 
farmer in educating his children. 
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4.44 TO 1 

The full extent of the educational burden of the farm population is 
apparent only when both their resources and the number of their 
children are considered. In 1929 farmers received 9 per cent of the 
national income but shouldered the burden for the care and educa- 
tion of 31 per cent of the nation’s children five to seventeen years of 
age. Figure 3 shows how dollars and children are distributed as be- 
tween the farm and nonfarm population in the various regions. 

It will be seen that in every region except the Far West the per- 
centage of the nation’s children in the farm population far exceeds 
the percentage of the national income received by the farmers of that 
region. In the Northeast and Northwest the percentage of the na- 
tion’s children in the farm population is more than twice as high as 
the percentage of national income received by the farmers of the 
region. In the Middle States and Southwest the ratio is more than 
three to one. In the Southeast farmers must care for 13.42 per cent of 
the nation’s children on 2.21 per cent of the national income. In con- 
trast, the nonfarm population of the Northeast, with only twice as 
many children, has 42 per cent of the national income. 

Another way of comparing the relative ability of the farm and 
nonfarm population to support an educational program is to com- 
pute the amount of income available per child to be educated. This 
does not provide a wholly satisfactory yardstick because of varia- 
tions in the cost of living, especially as between city and country. 
Contrary to the impression of many urban dwellers, however, in the 
present era of commercial farming, when farm people buy many of 
the things they formerly produced themselves, these differences are 
not very great. In any case, the most liberal allowance for them 
would not seriously reduce the tremendous discrepancies which exist 
in income and the burden of child care. In 1930, the nation over, the 
nonfarm population had more than four times as much money avail- 
able per child as the farm population. For every dollar of income 
available per child in farm areas there was $4.44 available in non- 
farm areas. In only sixteen states was the income per nonfarm child 
less than twice as great as the income per farm child. In seventeen 
states it was four to six times as great. So great is the imbalance that 
even where income per child to be educated in the nonfarm popula- 
tion is lowest — in the Southeast — ^it is still higher than the income 




Fig. 3. — Regional percentages of the child population and of the nation’s income, farm and nonfarm communities 
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per child in the farm population in every region except the Far West. 
Table 5 shows the extent of the imbalance in each region. 

The difference in the ability of the farm and nonfarm groups to 
support education is evident not only in large geographic areas but 

TABLE 5 


Income per Farm and Nonfarm Child, by Regions, 1 Q 29 


Region 

Income in 
Millions 
of Dollars 

No of Children 
5-17 Years 
of Age 

Income per 
Child (in 
Dollars) 

Dollars for 
Each Non> 
farm Child 
per Dollar 
for Each 
Farm Child 

United States 
Nonfarm 

Farm 

$91,385 

83,125 

8,260 

31,571,322 

21,903,653 

9,667,669 

S 2,895 

3,79s 

854 

$ 4-44 

Northeast 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

39,231 

38,100 

1,131 

9,361,454 

8,508,630 

852,824 

4,191 

4,478 

1,326 

338 

Middle States 
Nonfarm 

Farm 

25-933 

23,996 

1,937 

8,224,247 

6,048,233 

2,176,014 

3,153 

3,967 

890 

446 

Northwest 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

4,197 

3,118 

1,079 

1,974,378 

1,080,700 

893,678 

2,126 

2,885 

1,207 

2.39 

Southeast 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

9,149 

7,138 

2,011 

7,714,093 

3,473,983 

4,240,110 

1,186 

2,055 

474 

4 33 

Southwest 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

4,768 

3,711 

1,057 

2,567,712 

1,362,924 

1,204,788 

1,857 

2,723 

877 

3.10 

Far West 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

8,107 

7,062 

1,047 

1,729,438 

1,429,183 

300,255 

4,688 

4,941 

3,480 

1.42 


in individual counties and school districts. Five predominantly rural 
Alabama counties, which a standard plane-of-living index shows to 
be extremely poor (with an average score of 5 as compared to the 
national figure of 100) have an average of 426 children per thousand 
adults. The six Alabama counties with the highest planes of living — 
all of them containing larger towns — ^have a plane-of-living index of 
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46 and only 291 children per thousand adults. In many states, the 
Advisory Committee on Education estimates, the most able local 
school units could provide one hundred dollars or more per child 
for every one dollar provided by the least able units. 

The effects and implications of the economic inability of the rural 
people to support an adequate educational program will be examined 
in detail in this report. The situation is by no means a hopeless one. 
There are many things which rural people can do, and are doing, to 
overcome the disadvantages under which they labor. There are 
clear-cut indications for state and federal action. 

The basic economic and population facts about rural education, 
and the dangers inherent in them, should, however, be faced. The 
existing situation is the result neither of a temporary emergency nor 
of tendencies which have spent their force but of fundamental im- 
balances which may persist for decades. Without positive action a 
typical vicious circle may develop. Farm population, as has been 
seen, is tending to accumulate in areas of limited economic oppor- 
tunity. The disproportionate burden of child care and the pressure 
of population tend to impoverish the people further. 

If an adequate and realistic education does not equip the oncom- 
ing generation to cope with, to alter, or to escape from this situation, 
the operation of the forces at work can result only in further deterio- 
ration. Education is essential to release the productive capacity of 
rural children and to enable them to solve their difficult social and 
economic problems. 

AUTHORITIES FOR THE FACTS 

In addition to the special report of Newton Edwards, “Population Trends and Prob- 
lems of Rural Education,” the main sources of data were: 

O. E. Baker, Ralph Borsodi, and M. L. Wilson, Agriculture in Modern Life (New 
York- Harper & Bros., 1939). 

The Problems of a Changing Population^ report of the Committee on Population Prob- 
lems to the National Resources Committee (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1938). 

Newton Edwards, Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth: A National Responsi- 
bility, a report to the American Youth Commission (Washington, D.C. . American 
Council on Education, 1939). 

Pages 1-2, The 1940 population statistics are based upon Bureau of the Census re- 
lease P-5, No. 3, The Urban, Rural-Nonfarm, and Rural-Farm Population of the United 
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States by AgCfSeXyand Color {prelifninary) • IQ40 (February 20, 1941); census release P-3, 
No. 14, Population— Total, Urban, and Rural Population of Counties: 1^40— The United 
States (June 23, 1941); and “Youth Employment and Unemployment,” Vol. I, a pre- 
liminary draft of a staff report prepared for the American Youth Conunission (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1941), p. 127 (mimeographed). 

Most of the population facts, both in this and in subsequent sections, have been drawn 
from Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth and from The Problems of a Changing 
Population, esp chaps, iv and viii 

Table i is taken from Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth, p 37, and appeared 
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CHAPTER II 


EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS 
IN RURAL AREAS 

T he disadvantages faced by rural people in supporting an 
adequate educational program for their children are mir- 
rored in existing rural school facilities and conditions. Be- 
fore surveying these conditions, however, it may be well to remind 
ourselves of the number of children affected by them. Even well- 
informed persons often grossly underestimate the number of children 
attending rural schools. 

The scope of rural education , — Over thirteen million pupils — 
roughly 50 per cent of all those in the United States — attend schools 
in rural areas. They are instructed by more than 482,000 elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school teachers, 54 per cent of all those in the 
nation. Two hundred and eleven thousand school buildings, 88 per 
cent of the total number, are in rural America. 

As these figures suggest, the average rural school is still a small 
institution. Though the number of one-teacher schools has been re- 
duced by more than a third in the last twenty years, there are still 
more than 130,000 of them. They enrol approximately 2,800,000 pu- 
pils. The one-teacher school, W. H. Gaumnitz, of the United States 
Office of Education, writes, ‘‘must be regarded as an important part 
of our school system, and it promises to remain such for decades to 
come.’’ In addition, there are over 23,000 two-teacher schools, en- 
rolling roughly 1,300,000 pupils. Thus more than four million chil- 
dren, about 40 per cent of all those attending rural elementary 
schools, are in one- and two-teacher schools. Another 22 per cent are 
in schools with three to six teachers; the remainder are in schools 
with seven teachers or more. 

There are over 17,600 rural high schools, enrolling more than 
2,200,000 pupils. Despite some reduction in the percentage of small 
high schools in recent years, the typical rural high school, too, is still 
a small institution. In 1934 one school out of five enrolled fewer than 
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fifty pupils and had only two or three teachers. Almost half of the 
rural high schools enrolled fewer than a hundred pupils and had no 
more than five teachers. 

The national figures do not reveal the extent to which rural schools 
predominate in various states and regions. In the fifteen south- 
eastern and southwestern states over 92 per cent of the public school 
buildings are in rural areas. These schools enrol 72 per cent of the 
pupils in the regions and employ 73 per cent of the teachers. In these 
states and in many others throughout the country, education is 
largely a rural enterprise. In the nation as a whole rural schools 
deserve the close attention of educators on the basis of their numeri- 
cal importance alone. 

RURAL SCHOOL CONDITIONS AND FACILITIES 

Every commonly employed statistical measure suggests that the 
quality of educational service provided by rural schools, considered 
as a group, falls far below national norms. School facilities and con- 
ditions clearly reveal the difficulties faced by the rural population in 
trying to educate a disproportionately large share of the nation’s 
children on a disproportionately small share of the national income. 
Weaknesses abound despite a more-than-average effort to support an 
adequate educational program and despite some assistance, nearly 
everywhere, from state school funds. Even though rural people gen- 
erally spend more than city people on education in relation to their 
means, they are unable to provide their children with the prepara- 
tion they need to cope with their environment and to compete on 
equal terms with city-bred children. 

The inferior nature of the educational facilities and program in , 
rural areas is suggested by comparative expenditure figures. While 
such figures furnish only indirect and imperfect yardsticks, in general 
there is a high correlation between the amount of money spent for 
education and the quality of service provided. The Regents’ Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Public Education in New York found 
that this was particularly true in that state as long as the annual per- 
pupil expenditures are below ninety-five dollars. While the particu- 
lar point up to which increased expenditures are almost certain to 
purchase an improved grade of educational service varies among the 
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states, in every state it undoubtedly far exceeds the average amount 
actually spent in rural schools. 

Although the nation’s rural schools enrolled 50 per cent of all 
pupils in 1935-36, only 37 per cent of the funds for the support of 
public elementary and secondary schools were expended upon them. 
The average expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance in 
rural schools was $67.40, in contrast to an urban expenditure of 
$108.25. Although it is now being lessened somewhat, an even 
greater discrepancy obtains in the value of school buildings and 
equipment in country and city. Rural school buildings constitute 88 
per cent of the total number but represent only 30 per cent of total 
plant value. Approximately $2,000,000,000, or $i 54 per pupil, is in- 
vested in rural schools, in comparison with $4,700,000,000, or $355 
per pupil, in urban schools. 

Low expenditure levels affect every aspect of rural education — the 
caliber of the teachers, the adequacy of physical equipment, the 
length of the school term — the very character and effectiveness of 
the educational service itself. 

The background and status of rural teachers . — ^As education changes 
to meet the demands of a more complex society, the responsibilities 
of teachers become increasingly heavy and diverse. This is particu- 
larly true under the difficult conditions which exist in many rural 
schools. It is of the utmost importance for these schools to attract 
teachers with the proper qualifications and training. Yet their salary 
scales are extremely low even if comparisons are confined to the edu- 
cational field and no reference is made to other, better-paying, pro- 
fessions. In 1935-36 the average salary of rural teachers, super- 
visors, and principals was $827 — nearly a thousand dollars less than 
the average salary of the comparable group in urban schools. Nearly 
half of the teachers with the exacting responsibility of teaching in 
one-room schools earned less than $500, and nearly half of the 
teachers in two-room schools earned less than $600. 

Such salaries do not ordinarily attract well-equipped, well-trained 
persons, and the qualifications of rural teachers in general, and of 
teachers in smaller schools in particular, are below an acceptable 
standard. Despite an influx of well- trained teachers between 1930 
and 1935, in the latter year more than 22 per cent of the white teach- 
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ers in one-room schools had no more than four years of education 
beyond the elementary grades. Six years of education beyond grade 
school is now widely regarded as the minimum amount of education- 
al preparation needed for teaching, and there is a growing sentiment, 
already reflected in the requirements of several states, in favor of an 
eight-year minimum. However, in 1935 only 43 per cent of the 
teachers in one-room schools and 66 per cent of the teachers in two- 
room schools had had six years or more of education beyond grade 
school. As Table 6 indicates, the preparation of teachers in small 
rural schools lags far behind that of city teachers. 

Rural schools also have more than their share of inexperienced 
teachers and a rapid turnover, which is in large part the result of 
teachers’ efforts to better their position. In 1930 nearly a fourth of 

TABLE 6 

Teachers Having Two Years or More of College Education 

Per Cent 


Teachers in one- and two-teacher schools in open country 38 

Teachers in three or more teacher schools in open country 72 

Teachers in villages of less than 2,500 population 79 

Teachers in cities of 2,500-9,999 population 88 

Teachers in cities of 10,000-99,000 population 90 

Teachers in cities of 100,000 or more population 91 


the teachers in one-room schools and 14 per cent of those in two-room 
schools had less than one year’s previous teaching experience. 
Teachers in small towns keep their positions on the average only a 
little more than three years. Teachers in one-room schools change 
jobs even more frequently. This shifting-about is particularly unfor- 
tunate in view of the unusually close relationship between school and 
community in rural areas. In many ways it restricts teachers’ effec- 
tiveness. 

Rural teachers frequently lack incentive or means to make up 
deficiencies in their formal preparation and to keep abreast of de- 
velopments in their field. Half buy no books on teaching ; 1 5 per cent 
take no professional magazines. Many rural teachers recognize the 
undesirability of this situation but can do little to remedy it, par- 
ticularly if they have families or dependents. “I want to take a 
course in summer school to bring myself up to date with respect to 
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teaching methods in my field,” writes one rural teacher, typical of 
the eleven thousand who reported their financial condition to the 
National Education Association, “but for the last eight years I have 
been unable to take even a correspondence course because I could 
not spare the small sum required.” 

Rural school buildings and equipment . — The disparity in the status 
of urban and rural teachers has its counterpart in the conspicuous 
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differences in school plant and equipment between city and country. 
The low average value of school property per pupil enrolled in rural 
schools is reflected in deficiencies in physical facilities. A study con- 
ducted co-operatively by the United States Office of Education and 
ten participating states in 1938 showed that “large numbers of chil- 
dren are housed in poorly constructed, unsafe, and generally inade- 
quate buildings, often lacking even rudimentary provisions for hy- 
giene and sanitation. This is particularly true of the large number 
of one- and two-room schools.” More than half the white children in 
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Oklahoma and 39 per cent of those in Arkansas were attending 
schools which, the study indicated, should be abandoned. North 
Carolina rated 715 of her 1,704 school buildings for white children 
as “bad.” One-room schools are so notably inadequate the nation 
over that the percentage of them in a state is sometimes used as an 
index of the quality of its educational facilities. 

Henry L. Fulmer graphically describes the equipment in one not 
untypical group of rural schools in South Carolina: 

In the elementary schools of the study area it is usual to find old and badly 
used double desks. The lighting is poor, and on cloudy days many of the children 
experience great difficulty in seeing. All rooms are heated with wood-burning 
stoves, and on cold days the children spend too much of their time grouped 
around them. The open water bucket, filled from a well or nearby spring, and 
the common drinking cup are always found. The blackboards, made of fibrous- 
like substances, are nailed to the walls of the class-rooms. 

As this description suggests, many rural schools not only are deficient 
so far as general construction and sanitary facilities are concerned 
but have poor provisions for lighting, heating, and ventilation and 
are inadequately equipped. Playgrounds and playground equipment 
in most cases are equally inadequate. The typical small rural school 
is uncomfortable, inconvenient, and unattractive and almost com- 
pletely lacking in those architectural arrangements which can make 
a positive contribution to learning. 

Enrolment and attendance in rural schools . — Rural children spend 
fewer days in school than city children. School terms average nearly 
a month shorter in the country. “Nearly all the school terms in the 
United States of less than nine months and all of less than eight 
months are in rural areas.” Furthermore, rural school attendance, in 
1935-36, averaged 83 per cent of enrolment as compared with 86 per 
cent in city schools. It is estimated that there are over eight hundred 
thousand American children between the ages of seven and thirteen, 
nearly all of them living in the poorest rural areas, who are not going 
to school at all. 

While enrolment in rural high schools more than doubled between 
1926 and 1935, in the latter year only 60.5 per cent of rural children 
fourteen to seventeen years of age were going to school as compared 
with 67.9 per cent of urban children. Table 7 reveals at a glance the 
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difference in the amount of schooling received by children in city and 
country. 

Another index to the relatively low status of rural education is the 
disproportionate amount of grade-repeating which exists, especially 
in the primary grades. In the typical rural school there is a marked 
concentration of children in the first few grades and, in general, a 
cofisiderable amount of retardation. When a child has to repeat a 
grade, it adds to the cost of educating him and in many cases gives 
him a sense of failure, which the subsequent year of work in the com- 
pany of children younger than himself may serve to reinforce. Re- 

TABLE 7 

Enrolment and Attendance in Rural and Urban Schools 



Rural 

Urban 

Number of pupils attending school daily per each 
100 enrolled, 1935-36 

83 0 

86 I 

Number of days in school terms, 1935-36 

163 9 

181 6 

Average number of days attended by each pupil 
enrolled, 1935-36 

131 6 

136 3 

Percentage of all children 5-17 years of age en- 
rolled in school, 1935-36 

82 5% 

90 9% 

Percentage of children 5-17 years of age enrolled 
in high school, 1933-34 

60 5 % 

67 9% 


tarded children are likely to be irregular in attendance and tend to 
drop out of school as soon as it is legally permissible. 

Variations in rural educational conditions . — While rural education- 
al facilities and conditions are poor in general by urban standards, in 
various places— characterized usually by poverty and large numbers 
of children — conditions are deplorable, even in comparison with the 
rural norm. The comparisons which have been made between educa- 
tional conditions in city and country have been based largely on 
averages. However, there are wide variations in educational condi- 
tions in rural areas. 

In 1935-36 three states, Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas, all 
predominantly rural, spent less than $30 per pupil in average daily 
attendance^ — less than half the rural average. In various school dis- 
tricts within these states expenditures were, of course, lower still. 
The pay of rural teachers varies correspondingly. While the average 
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salary of rural teachers, supervisors, and principals in 1935-36 was 
$827, in nineteen states it was less than $750. In Georgia and Arkan- 
sas it was less than $500. In the smaller schools there are still many 
white teachers who receive salaries of $200 and $300 a year. Within 
individual states the most marked variations exist. In Alabama, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Oregon, Texas, and Washington 
salaries of teachers in one-room schools ranged, in 1935, from $200 to 
more than $1,200. There are wide variations, too, in the qualifica- 
tions and training of rural teachers. 

School facilities in certain rural areas are almost unimaginably 
bad. In Mississippi, in 1934, 1,506 buildings — a fourth oi the total 
used for school purposes— were not publicly owned. They included 
churches, tenant-cabins, farm cottages, and stores. In 1,681 build- 
ings used for school purposes there was no water supply; more than a 
thousand buildings had no toilet facilities. In South Carolina, in 
1937, 777 schools lacked drinking water and 720 were without toilet 
facilities. It was estimated in 1935 that 2,700,000 children were at- 
tending school regularly in buildings that were “inadequate, unsafe, 
obsolete, or temporary.” Some improvement has been witnessed 
since that time, largely because of the help that federal agencies have 
furnished with school construction and repair, but by no means have 
all of the unsuitable buildings been improved or eliminated. 

Although statistics of average expenditures in open-country 
schools are not available, educational facilities in the country are in 
general markedly inferior to those in villages. Furthermore, country 
youth are much less likely to have high schools readily available. In 
Washington County, Arkansas, the population of which is three- 
fourths rural, a careful study was made of high-school enrolment 
over a ten-year period from “central” school districts, which have a 
village or town center and give four years of high-school instruction, 
and from open-country districts. During the decade only 1 5 per cent 
of the youth of high-school age from the open-country districts at- 
tended high school, as compared with 60 per cent of the youth from 
central districts. The pronounced difference in the quality of edu- 
cational service in the elementary schools of the two types of school 
districts was one of the factors clearly responsible for the disparity. 
The central districts, with almost twice as much revenue per pupil as 
the open-country districts, were able to provide markedly superior 
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elementary schools. School terms averaged eight months as com- 
pared with less than seven months in the open-country districts. 
Teachers were better paid and better trained and tended to keep 
their positions longer. 

As will be developed more fully in chapter xiv, there is a sharp con- 
trast between the educational facilities for white rural children and 
those for Negroes in most of the states maintaining separate school 
systems. In ten southern states for which data are available, expend- 
itures in 1935-36 averaged $37.87 per white pupil enrolled and only 
$13.09 per Negro pupil. While figures are for urban as well as for 
rural schools, in rural areas the levels are probably lower still and the 
difference in the support of white and Negro schools at least as 
marked. 

Variations in ability to utilize facilities , — Because of differences in 
race, location, and their families’ economic status, there are varia- 
tions, too, in the ability of rural children to take advantage of the 
educational facilities which exist. The American Youth Commission 
survey of Maryland youth found that the occupation of the father is 
the most important single factor in determining how long children 
can remain in school. There are many studies which show that chil- 
dren from rural homes in the lower economic brackets start school 
later, attend less regularly, make slower progress, and drop out 
sooner than children from more prosperous homes. In Virginia chil- 
dren from well-to-do families have almost ten times as good a chance 
as have children from marginal families of reaching second-year high 
school. The children of tenant farmers labor under particularly se- 
rious disadvantages. In addition to the handicaps incidental to their 
parents’ economic position, their schooling is likely to be frequently 
interrupted because of moving. In the spring of 1935 more than a 
third of the nation’s tenants had occupied their farms a year or less. 
According to one study, the children of tenants who move lose sev- 
eral weeks between leaving one school and entering another. They 
face, in addition, the necessity of adjusting themselves to a new com- 
munity where their families are not yet established or accepted. The 
children of migrant farm laborers are still more severely handicapped 
in obtaining an education. Their situation will be discussed in chap- 
ter xvi. 

Distance from school, road conditions, and availability of trans- 
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portation markedly affect the rural child^s prospects of securing 
schooling. In the Washington County, Arkansas, study already re- 
ferred to, it was found that while open-country youth in general are 
less likely to go on to high school than youth in central school dis- 
tricts, there are also sharp variations among open-country districts 
in the percentage of their youth enrolled in secondary schools. In the 
ten-year period covered by the study no youth from twenty-five 
open-country districts in Washington County had attended high 
school. Attendance from other open-country districts ranged up to 
30 per cent. The accessibility of the high school was a definite factor 
in this variation. 

High school enrollment tended to vary with road distance to the high school. 
Higher percentages of pupils from districts in the more level agricultural areas 
and districts located on improved roads attended high school. Pupils from dis- 
tricts providing transportation attended high school more frequently than pupils 
from other districts of similar location or wealth but without transportation. 
The increase in high school enrollment varied with distance. Changes in accessi- 
bility, whether through road improvement or establishment of transportation, 
were generally followed by increased enrollment in high school from rural dis- 
tricts. 

Equality of educational opportunity does not exist for rural chil- 
dren generally, and within the rural group there are marked dif- 
ferences dependent upon race, geography, and economic circum- 
stances. Even within individual states and counties educational fa- 
cilities often vary greatly. The establishment of free schools has not 
achieved its purpose: equality of opportunity remains a fugitive 
ideal. Nor can one complacently dismiss the inequalities which exist 
as the result of certain schools’ exceeding a satisfactory minimum 
standard. It is clear that millions of rural children are receiving a 
totally inadequate preparation for their future responsibilities as 
men and women, as workers, and as citizens in a democratic society. 
Particularly in view of the fact that these children will tomorrow 
populate the cities as well as the country, it is not too much to say 
that this is a situation which endangers the national welfare. 

SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN RURAL EDUCATION 

While the ends of education, considered broadly, are the same in 
country and city, the means to their attainment must be adapted to 
the environment. Conditions of life in rural areas, notably the low 
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population density, give rise to distinctive problems with regard to 
controlling costs, making the school program effective, and reaching 
special groups of children and adults. 

The cost of education in rural areas . — The fact that much of the 
rural population is spread thin over a wide area increases the cost of 
providing educational facilities. If schools serve only a small area, 
there are likely to be only a few pupils for each teacher and, conse- 
quently, high per-pupil costs; if schools serving wider areas are es- 
tablished, transportation must be furnished for students who do not 
live within walking distance. In general, contrary to the common 
impression, it is expensive to provide education in rural areas. 

The very small schools are most expensive of all. A careful study 
made by W. H. Gaumnitz, of the United States Office of Education, 
shows that “almost invariably the per-pupil costs are extremely 
high in the smaller schools; that these costs fall rapidly as one 
passes from the smallest to the next larger schools.” Even though 
teachers with low qualifications and little experience are commonly 
employed in very small schools, the annual cost per pupil averages 
between $250 and $300 in elementary schools which enrol between 
one to five pupils and between $150 and $200 in elementary schools 
which enrol from six to ten pupils. Such schools are three to six 
times as expensive as larger schools, although they furnish a lower 
quality of educational service. It is estimated that there are 
more than thirty thousand children going to schools which enrol 
fewer than five pupils and more than a million going to schools 
which enrol from sue to ten pupils. If these schools could be aban- 
doned and the children educated in nearby schools at an average 
cost of $75 per pupil, the total saving would exceed fifty million 
dollars per year. Even if per-pupil costs were considerably higher, 
because of transportation expense, there would still be a substan- 
tial saving; and the lower expenditures would purchase a greater 
measure of educational opportunity. 

Particularly when school districts are poorly laid out, the cost of 
transportation can mount to burdensome heights. A survey of the 
schools of the state of Washington revealed that, whereas city 
schools spend nearly all of their revenues on instruction and plant 
operation, some districts in rural areas are forced to spend over half 
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of their revenues on transportation. Instances were discovered where 
pupils are transported past near-by schools to more remote destina- 
tions and where several busses enter the same area to transport pu- 
pils to different schools. 

Difficulties in providing an adequate program.— Ruisd. schools face 
special difficulties in providing an adequate, stimulating educational 
program. Because their pupils come from homes and communities 
where cultural resources are often limited, it is particularly impor- 
tant that they offer abundant opportunities for exploration and self- 
expression. But the lack of resources and exceptionally difficult 
teaching conditions tend to keep programs thin, stereotyped, and 
inflexible. The t)q)ical one-room school has from fifteen to twenty- 
three pupils, ranging in age from five to fifteen and distributed in six 
to eight grades with one to three children in each grade. Confronted 
with such a class, the average poorly equipped teacher bases her in- 
struction on textbooks and drill in the three R’s. Her teaching tends 
to be routinized and dull. There is little consideration of the needs 
and interests of the group, much less of individual children. Such 
subjects as art, music, health, and elementary science may be almost 
completely neglected. 

The small school in which one teacher hears the recitations of sev- 
eral grades is unable to devote as much time as larger schools to the 
subjects it does offer. An Oklahoma study showed that large schools 
spend three to eleven times as much time on a subject as one-teacher 
schools. In the first four grades of the larger schools, for example, six 
minutes were devoted to reading for every one minute devoted to it 
in the first four grades of the smaller schools. Three-fourths of the 
school time of children in one-teacher schools, it was found, is spent 
unassisted and unsupervised. A similar comparison was made in 
Ohio between the one-teacher schools of a county and the larger 
rural schools of the state. The latter, the study revealed, devote 
thirty to forty minutes to each class under direct teacher supervision ; 
in contrast, the small schools devote an average of eleven minutes. 

It must be remembered that there are still more than 130,000 one- 
room schools and that in two-room and some larger schools teachers 
must handle classes made up of children from two to four different 
grades. 
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Texts and teaching aids are often unsuitable. — In view of the de- 
pendence of many rural teachers upon textbooks, it is particularly 
unfortunate that so many texts are unsuitable for rural use. Ideally, 
there should be a great deal of teaching material which has been pre- 
pared with the needs of rural schools and rural children especially in 
mind. Much of the present material neglects these needs altogether 
and cannot even be readily adapted for use in rural schools; it is too 
completely slanted for the city. There is an almost complete disjunc- 
tion between the situations and problems some textbooks present 
and the social and economic conditions and everyday life of the 
country. Naturally, such texts seem uninteresting and unreal to ru- 
ral children and are either ineffectual or have an effect quite dif- 
ferent from the one intended. 

Problems of the small high school. — The small rural high school has 
difficulties as serious as those of the small elementary school. In com- 
mon with the latter it faces the problems of attracting well-prepared 
teachers, keeping their teaching assignment from becoming too 
heavy and too broad, and yet offering a diversified program. In com- 
mon with all secondary schools it faces the necessity of adjusting it- 
self to a shift which in half a century has transformed the high school 
from a college-preparatory institution enrolling less than 4 per cent 
of the young people fourteen to seventeen years of age to an institu- 
tion of general education enrolling 60 per cent of all youth even in 
rural areas. Additionally, however, the rural high school must face 
the prospect that many of its students will migrate. Ideally, as Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner points out, it should adjust its program to the 
needs of four groups: “Those who will return to the farm, those who 
will enter service occupations in the villages, those who will migrate 
directly to the cities, and those who will go to college.” 

The task of offering a single program which is rich and adjusted to 
modern needs is not an easy one for the small high school, and a 
recent study in New York State found that even schools with 250 
and 300 students face difficulties in offering varied courses of instruc- 
tion. Since half the rural high schools enrol fewer than a hundred 
students, it is not surprising that they ordinarily restrict themselves 
to a single curriculum, with perhaps a few additional offerings such 
as vocational agriculture and home economics. In view of the fact 
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that no more than an eighth of all graduates and a much lower per- 
centage of the total student body go on to college, it is unfortunate, 
however, that the single curriculum available is primarily designed 
to prepare for college entrance. Inevitably, such a curriculum only 
incidentally serves the needs of the vast majority of students for 
whom the secondary school is a terminal preparation for life and 
work. 

Difficulties in serving special groups . — In part because of inade- 
quate facilities and in part because people are widely scattered and 
in some cases far distant from existing institutions, rural areas face 
unusual difficulties in providing educational service for various spe- 
cial groups — adults, out-of-school youth, and handicapped and ex- 
ceptional children. The rural high school, which is frequently the 
one institution in which most of the people have a common interest, 
should logically serve as a community center. Frequently, however, 
it is too small to provide a suitable meeting place and has only the 
most limited facilities, or none at all, for vocational education, enter- 
tainment, and athletics. It may lack gymnasium, library, and play- 
ground facilities. 

Although exceptional or handicapped children are probably as 
numerous, relatively, in the country as in the city, rural areas face 
obvious difficulties in providing for their educational needs. As 
Katherine Cook, of the Office of Education, points out, a given 
school district may contain “one crippled child, a deaf or a hard-of- 
hearing child, one or two mentally retarded children, a stammerer, 
one who has defective vision, and an especially brilliant pupil,” but 
there will almost certainly not be enough children in any one group 
to warrant the organization of a special class. As has been demon- 
strated in a number of places, special equipment and various types of 
adjustments often make it possible to include handicapped children 
in the same classes with normal children. In some places handi- 
capped children are being educated, either at home or at school, by 
means of individual instruction or correspondence study. In many 
rural areas, however, little or nothing is being done to meet the spe- 
cial needs of children who are especially talented or who suffer from 
various types of serious handicaps. 

The advantages of rural schools . — This sketch of the problems of 
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education in rural areas and the conditions which prevail generally 
may give an erroneous impression. Rural schools have distinct ad- 
vantages as well as disadvantages. Country life is rich in educational 
possibilities which the schools are gradually learning to exploit. 
Family life and relationships, for example, tend to be more meaning- 
ful in the country. The natural environment can be utilized both as 
a means to many kinds of understanding and as a stimulus to aes- 
thetic expression. The social environment can be capitalized educa- 
tionally far more easily than in the city. The different occupations in 
the community either come within the child’s daily range of experi- 
ence or are readily accessible for study. The community agencies 
and institutions, from clubs to local government, are relatively sim- 
ple in their functions and organization. Thus, if properly directed, 
the rural child is in a better position than the city child to orient 
himself to his total environment and to perceive the essential nature 
of its component parts. He has better opportunities, too, for actual 
participation in the activities of home and community — in part be- 
cause of the relatively simple nature of many of those activities 
and in part because of the close integration in most rural areas of 
school and community. 

Educators are just beginning to rediscover the value of another 
feature of rural life — the number of work opportunities it offers for 
children. Around a farm in particular there are always chores to be 
done which are not beyond the strength of any but the smallest chil- 
dren. From an early age both boys and girls can be given definite, 
and constantly increasing, responsibilities in connection with pro- 
ductive and important work. Participation in the family’s work 
gives a child a sense of social acceptance and confidence in himself. 
In the performance of his chores he acquires not only many skills 
but, imperceptibly, a great deal of knowledge. What is perhaps most 
important of all, he gradually and in most cases pleasurably develops 
the capacity for hard work and the acceptance of responsibility 
which are indispensable to success in any vocation. So valuable are 
these outcomes that educators are beginning to recognize the de- 
sirability of providing artificially, if necessary, for the kind of work 
experience which country life affords naturally. 

With effort and resourcefulness the disadvantages faced by rural 
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schools can be minimized or overcome altogether. In some cases they 
can be converted into advantages. There are important educational 
possibilities, for example, in having a small group of children to work 
with and in keeping the same group for several years. The fact that 
the children are of different ages proves to have advantages, as well 
as disadvantages, once the formal, urban pattern of strict grading is 
abandoned. 

Many rural schools in all parts of the country are finding ways of 
overcoming financial and other obstacles and of capitalizing their 
educational advantages. Increasingly the states are helping rural 
people to provide more adequate educational opportunities, and 
there is a growing recognition of the responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment in this connection. Thus practice and trends now in evi- 
dence furnish grounds for hope of widespread improvement in rural 
educational conditions. That hope has dominated this entire study. 
Its focus is neither on present inadequacies nor on impossible ideals, 
but on what is being accomplished today in some rural schools and on 
further possibilities which are practicable as well as desirable. Chap- 
ter iii considers the possibilities which exist for reorganizing rural 
schools into more efficient and economical administrative and at- 
tendance units. 
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CHAPTER III 


REORGANIZATION; PAVING THE WAY 
FOR A BETTER PROGRAM 

S INCE the resources of rural people are limited, it is of the 
utmost importance that they organize their schools as ef- 
ficiently and economically as possible. This means, in most 
instances, securing larger school districts and larger schools. There 
is a growing awareness that existing school districts and schools are 
in general too small to provide the type of educational service mod- 
ern conditions demand except at prohibitive cost. 

It is hardly surprising that the present organizational structure of 
the rural schools is inadequate for the educational job of today. The 
original common-school district, which is still the predominant rural 
administrative unit, was established to provide for elementary edu- 
cation alone and at a time when the curriculum was largely confined 
to the three i?’s. Today the schools must prepare students for a com- 
plex society. The curriculum has been broadened, and, in recogni- 
tion of the need for a much longer period of schooling, high schools 
and, more recently, junior colleges have been established. There is a 
growing realization of the responsibility of the school to the com- 
munity as a whole and to various special groups. The common- 
school district is simply too small and too poor in most instances to 
provide for these augmented educational demands. 

Social and economic changes have also tended to make the original 
school structure obsolete. Improved transportation and roads, for 
example, have made the boundaries of many common-school dis- 
tricts meaningless and have created important new social groupings. 
For schools to be in vital relationship to the life of today, it is clearly 
essential for them to take account of these new groupings in their lo- 
cation, program, and administration. 

Various patchwork devices have been tried in an effort to over- 
come the weaknesses of the original common-school district. For ex- 
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ample, a separate administrative unit has been set up in many places 
to establish and maintain a high school. The resulting dual school 
system has been clumsy, uneconomical, and educationally ineffec- 
tive. It has created a gap between the elementary school and the 
high school, instead of encouraging the development of a coherent, 
well-articulated twelve-year program. Other makeshift attempts to 
improve the rural school organizational structure have been equally 
unsuccessful. Increasingly it is being recognized that what is needed 
is a fundamental reorganization. An organization must be achieved 
which will make possible a complete, rich, well-integrated, and 
economical educational program in rural America. 

Administrative units and attendance areas . — The effort to secure a 
more satisfactory organization of rural education has two separate, 
though related, phases; (i) reorganization of attendance areas and 
(2) reorganization of administrative units. An attendance area is 
simply the geographic area within which live the children attending 
a given school. The territory from which an elementary school draws 
its pupils constitutes an elementary-school attendance area. The ter- 
ritory from which a high school draws its pupils constitutes a high- 
school attendance area. Similarly, one can speak of the attendance 
area of a twelve-year school, a junior high school, or a senior high 
school. Obviously, a primary consideration in determining the 
ideal size of, say, an elementary-school attendance area is the num- 
ber of pupils who can be most efficiently and economically educated 
in an elementary school. But certain other factors must be consid- 
ered — the boundaries of the community in which the school is lo- 
cated, the distance the children will have to travel, etc. 

An administrative unit is “a geographic area within which all 
schools are under a single administrative head.” It provides those 
administrative and supervisory services which are not furnished by 
the state and is ordinarily the unit through which local funds for the 
support of public education are raised. Its boundaries need not and 
generally should not coincide with those of an attendance area, for 
obviously it is inefficient to provide for separate administration and 
financing of each individual school. The factors which should deter- 
mine the size of the administrative unit and those which should de- 
termine the size of the attendance unit are discussed below. Some 
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factors apply to both — neither administrative nor attendance-area 
boundaries, for example, can be drawn without consideration of 
present social groupings — ^but it must be remembered that the ad- 
ministrative unit and the attendance unit are distinct, that they 
have different functions, and that the efficient administrative unit 
will ordinarily contain a good many schools, each with its own at- 
tendance area. 

SECURING EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

The administration, supervision, and financing of schools are all 
only means to an end — ^provision of satisfactory educational service. 
The primary consideration in determining the size of an administra- 
tive unit, therefore, is how large it need be to furnish, at reasonable 
cost, an adequate and well-rounded educational program. Most 
state and national conferences on reorganization have begun by con- 
sidering the sort of program the schools ought to offer. For example, 
a conference which met in 1935 under the auspices of the United 
States Office of Education stated in its repwrt that the schools should 
provide “adequate educational opportunity for every child from the 
time he enters the school until he is ready to take his place in adult 
society.” Adequate opportunity, it was agreed, should include not 
only “mastery of the common integrating knowledge and skills” but 
work in the arts, manual activity, a health and physical education 
program, prevocational and vocational preparation, and guidance. 
The entire program should be based on the needs and development 
of the children, and there should be special adaptations for children 
socially, physically, or mentally handicapped or unusually talented. 

Obviously, a small administrative unit with limited finances can- 
not establish schools equipped to offer this type of educational pro- 
gram. Some of the educational services it includes can be efficiently 
and economically provided only in a large school or in a group of 
schools. In a small administrative unit the per-pupil cost of adapting 
the program to the needs of individual children, especially if they 
were handicapped, would be prohibitively high. An effective admin- 
istrative unit will be large enough to escape these disadvantages and 
to offer a broad, rich program adapted to the needs of all the chil- 
dren within its boundaries. 
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Each unit should contain at least one high school . — ^An administra- 
tive unit should also be large enough to offer at least twelve years of 
schooling. This means that it should contain at least one high school. 
At the present time thousands of administrative units fail to fulfil 
this requirement. In Michigan, youth from more than three-fourths 
of the land area of the state must go outside their school district for 
their secondary-school education. This situation is typical, not ex- 
ceptional. There are fewer than ten states where all youth live with- 
in a school district maintaining a high school. 

Various makeshift arrangements have been developed to make 
high-school attendance possible for youth in districts without high- 
school facilities, but none of them has proved wholly satisfactory. 
The weaknesses of the high-school unit superimposed upon a group 
of common-school units have already been mentioned. Another com- 
mon arrangement is for youth from districts without secondary- 
school facilities, generally open-country districts, to be transported 
to near-by high schools, usually located in villages, with the state in 
many cases paying some or all of the cost of transportation and tui- 
tion. It is often desirable to locate high schools and even elementary 
schools in villages though some of their students come from the sur- 
rounding countryside. But this particular arrangement deprives 
farm people of a voice in the education of their children. Sometimes 
as many as 8o per cent of the youth attending a village high school 
come from tributary districts without high-school facilities. Yet the 
parents of those youth have nothing to say about the character of the 
educational program the school should offer. This is undemocratic, 
and it has frequently resulted in a curriculum poorly adapted to the 
needs of farm youth and unattractive to them. 

An administrative unit should be large enough not only to provide 
its own high school but to provide one of adequate size. As was 
pointed out in chapter ii, the rural high school must serve the needs 
of four different groups of pupils. It is essential that it be able to 
offer a broad program. 

Not only the needs of youth but those of the entire population 
make it desirable that each administrative unit should contain at 
least one high school. No other rural institution can command the 
interest and allegiance of so many of the people. Thus the high 
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school has a unique opportunity to unify the community and to serve 
as an educational, social, and recreational center. The realization of 
this opportunity, too, requires that the high school be large and ade- 
quately equipped. 

Administrative and supervisory service . — ^An administrative unit 
should also be large enough to provide administrative and supervi- 
sory services. There is clearly a need for some unit intermediate be- 
tween the state and the individual school which can furnish educa- 
tional leadership. Such a unit can correlate the efforts of individual 
schools, adjudicate disputes between them, formulate educational 
policies, plan the curriculum, supervise the work of teachers, and 
arrange such things as transportation and supervision of attendance. 

Such services require able lay and professional leadership. In gen- 
eral, the larger the population there is on which to draw, the easier it 
is to obtain a progressive, well-informed school board. The adminis- 
trative unit should also be large enough to command the services of 
an adequately trained, professionally competent superintendent of 
schools whose security of tenure may be assured. Experience has 
demonstrated that appointment by the board represents the best 
means of selecting the superintendent. Popular election is less likely 
to secure a superintendent who is well prepared professionally and 
it inevitably involves insecurity of tenure. 

The administrative unit should also have sufficient resources to 
employ professional supervisors capable of helping teachers and im- 
proving the quality of instruction. In 1935, despite some gain in the 
preceding five years, th,ere were local supervisors in only 27 per cent 
of the counties in the United States. While some states provide su- 
pervisory service, only a few employ enough supervisors to make 
possible frequent visits and intensive work. Countless rural schools 
receive little or no supervision which is really effective. Most of the 
9,756 one-teacher schools in Illinois, for example, receive no super- 
visory service except that which is furnished by county superin- 
tendents elected on a political basis and by nine state inspectors who 
are responsible for village, town, and large rural, as well as small 
rural, schools. Even in the South, where the county administrative 
unit prevails, it is estimated that only about a fourth of the white 
rural schools receive professional supervision. 
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Financial support and economical operation . — It is also essential 
that an administrative unit be large enough to provide a broad base 
for local taxation and to facilitate economical operation of the 
schools. Very small districts are at a disadvantage both in raising 
money and in getting maximum results from what they spend. 
Typically their schools are small, with low pupil-teacher ratios and 
high per-pupil costs. Any special service is likely to be burdensome 
because its cost must be distributed among relatively few pupils. 
The small district cannot ordinarily afford to employ someone with 
special ability in business management. Usually it cannot take ad- 
vantage of the economies possible from purchasing supplies in large- 
quantities. 

Research studies, and the actual experience of many schools have 
demonstrated that reorganization sometimes permits both a higher 
quality of educational service and a lower dollars-and-cents expendi- 
ture for education. Well-planned reorganization makes possible the 
provision of the same quality of educational service at a lower cbst or 
the provision of a higher quality of service for less than it would 
have cost under the previous administrative structure. 

In Oklahoma a careful study was made of the effect a proposed 
reorganization of both administrative and attendance units would 
have upon costs. It was found that, had the proposed organization 
been in effect in 1935-36, the cost of education could have been 
reduced from $28,098,318 to $26,681,216, resulting in a saving of 
$1,417,102. Furthermore, instruction would have been more effec- 
tive, it was believed, even without special effort to improve it, be- 
cause of the more efficient teaching possible in larger schools. Fur- 
ther comparisons showed that either minimum or enriched educa- 
tional programs could be provided more economically through the 
proposed organizational structure. Intensive studies in fifteen Cali- 
fornia counties showed that reorganization would reduce per-pupil 
costs 7.4 per cent and achieve annual savings of nearly five million 
dollars. Studies in Iowa, Montana, and many other states have 
shown that reorganization would result in substantial economies. A 
reorganization in West Virginia, which combined 398 units of ad- 
ministration into 55, was responsible for savings of over four million 
dollars the first year it was in effect. 
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Even such a service as transportation, which might be expected to 
increase in cost as a result of enlarged attendance and administrative 
units, can in fact sometimes be provided more reasonably by large 
administrative units. The West Virginia reorganization reduced the 
cost of transportation, and studies in Pennsylvania and Ohio have 
shown that transportation costs relatively less in larger school dis- 
tricts. Overlapping of bus trips within and between small districts 
can often be eliminated by reorganization. One county superintend- 
ent in Ohio estimated that thirty-three thousand dollars could be 
saved annually in his county by arranging transportation on a 
county-wide basis. 

Reorganization of schools in larger administrative units would 
markedly reduce the variations in the wealth of school districts, 
which is one of the most stubborn causes of the present inequality of 
educational opportunity. At present in Arizona the assessed wealth 
per pupil in the poorest school district is $42 ; in the richest district it 
is $187,859. Under a proposed reorganization the range would be 
from $1,000 to $27,000. Similarly, in Arkansas the present range is 
from $21 to $6,000, while after reorganization it would be from $271 
to $1,337- 

The disparities in wealth which will exist even under an ideal 
organizational structure show that outside financial help is needed if 
equality of educational opportunity is to be obtained for children in 
poor rural areas. On the other hand, the extent to which the dis- 
parities can be reduced is a heartening revelation of what rural 
people can accomplish by organizing their own resources most ef- 
ficiently. Reorganization can do a great deal to equalize the ability 
to support education and to relieve the hard-pressed people in small, 
poor school districts, who must now tax themselves heavily to pro- 
vide even meager school facilities. At present some districts in Arizo- 
na are levying a tax of $2.74 on each one hundred dollars of assessed 
wealth. Under the proposed reorganization the highest levy would 
be $1.02. Only 3 per cent of the districts, as compared with ii per 
cent at present, would have to levy a tax of more than a dollar. 

Limitations on the size of administrative units . — ^While the discus- 
sion so far has emphasized the desirability of administrative dis- 
tricts larger than at present, it is equally important that they not be 
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so large as to endanger democratic local control of the schools. Sub- 
ject to the undeniable right of the states to establish standards and to 
insist on certain minimum requirements, in a democratic society it is 
essential that the schools belong to the communities they serve and 
be responsive to their needs. Because of the increasmg complexity of 
education, it has become necessary to delegate responsibility for the 
administration of schools to professional educators, but it is as im- 
portant as it was in pioneer days that the school program should 
express the wishes of the people. It is important to the people, who 
have a vital stake in the schools which educate their children, and to 
whom control of the schools represents one of the most essential 
democratic rights. It is equally important to the schools themselves, 
which exist to serve society and would lose their meaning and value 
if they were not responsive to its demands. Particularly in rural 
America where the school has an unusual opportunity to serve not 
only the educational but many social and recreational needs of the 
entire population, it is desirable that the relationship between school 
and community be close. The administrative unit should be small 
enough, therefore, to be responsive to local conditions and needs and 
to encourage on the part of the people a proprietary and responsible 
interest in the schools. 

In addition, of course, the administrative unit must be able to 
translate the wishes and demands of the people into an adequate edu- 
cational program. It is here that many existing local school districts 
fail: they are too small and weak to fulfil their educational responsi- 
bilities. What is needed is a local administrative unit which is at 
once democratic and strong, aware of its own educational needs and 
able to satisfy them. Such a unit can be secured only by reorganiza- 
tion. 

The most probable alternative to reorganization is not the in- 
definite survival of the existing inefficient school districts but in- 
creased state control of education. As the states have increased their 
financial support of the schools, there has been a pronounced tend- 
ency for them to extend their control as well. This development is 
largely a result of the failure of many districts to provide adequate 
educational opportunities for their children. While it is desirable 
that the states should be alive to their educational responsibilities. 
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the values of local control of the school should be conserved. The 
rural people themselves must recognize the necessity of securing, 
through reorganization, an administrative unit which is responsive 
to their needs and capable of fulfilling them. 

The administrative unit and the community . — Pemocratic control 
of the schools can be fostered by taking account of the social and 
geographic entity sociologists call the “community” in determining 
the boundaries of both administrative units and attendance areas. 
The community is not a governmental unit but something far more 
important, a natural grouping of the people in a given area as a result 
of their social and economic life. Common interests and purposes 
and interdependence unite the people living relatively close together 
into a functioning social group, characterized by close relationships. 
For example, the people in a village and the surroundmg open coun- 
try may be bound to one another by ties of mutual dependence. 
Many villages are primarily service stations for the surrounding 
countryside. Their economic life, for example, is built around acting 
as purchasing agent for the farmer, and financing, transporting, and 
processing many of the things he produces. Such villages are de- 
pendent on the farmer for their very existence; he is dependent on 
them for the services they provide. Increasingly, the same sort of 
interdependence between village and open country is evident with 
respect to social functions — educational, recreational, and welfare 
services. 

The t)^ical rural community of today is village-centered. Just 
how much territory a community will encompass depends on many 
factors — the geographic character of an area, population density, 
and transportation facilities. A county usually contains from seven 
to fourteen communities. The exact limits of many communities are 
shifting and difiicult to ascertain. Far from invalidating the impor- 
tance of the community, this merely testifies to its living character. 
Sociologists agree that in most parts of the nation the community is 
the most vital and fundamental rural social grouping. 

The importance of a close functional relationship between the 
schools and a social unit of such basic importance is self-evident. 
Sometimes this result occurs quite naturally: many studies have 
shown that the school, particularly the twelve-year school or the 
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high school capable of offering a broad program for both children 
and adults, is itself one of the most potent influences in determining 
community boundaries and integrating community life. Where, on 
the other hand, the question is one of establishing or relocating 
schools, there is general agreement among educators as to the de- 
sirability of utilizing the community as the unit for the high-school 
attendance area. In some cases, as will be brought out later, it is 
necessary to utilize a smaller social and geographic unit for the ele- 
mentary-school attendance area, but it is nearly always advanta- 
geous to have the boundaries of the high-school attendance area 
accord with the boundaries of the community. 

Many educators and sociologists believe that the community is 
also the best administrative unit. The advantages of the com- 
munity-sized administrative unit as compared with units of smaller 
size will be apparent from the entire preceding discussion. Its funda- 
mental advantages as compared with still larger units, or units 
drawn in accordance with the boundaries of political subdivisions, 
are that it facilitates democratic control of public education and the 
closest sort of integration between school and community. Propo- 
nents of the community-sized administrative unit concede that there 
are certain educational services it may not be able to provide, but 
they point out, first, that the natural sociological community is tend- 
ing to increase in size and, second, that such services can be secured 
through the co-operation of neighboring units or furnished by the 
state or some type of intermediate administrative unit. Junior col- 
leges, for example, can be established and administered by a number 
of neighboring community units acting together. 

Another prominent and influential group of educators believe that 
the community-sized administrative unit is too small to meet the 
educational needs of today; they advocate administrative units com- 
posed of a number of neighboring communities sufficiently homo- 
geneous in population and unified in outlook to work closely to- 
gether. The feasibility of units of such size, they feel, is demon- 
strated by the rapidity with which informal co-operation between 
communities is growing as communication and transportation facili- 
ties improve. The advantages of an administrative unit which em- 
braces a number of communities, provided that it can be established 
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without marked sacrifice of local control and popular interest in the 
work of the schools, are riumerous and important. Such a unit will in 
most places be able to provide good elementary schools, one or more 
strong high schools, and a junior college — making a complete and 
well-integrated fourteen-year educational program available to all 
the children in the area. Everywhere in its jurisdiction the work of 
all schools — whether in towns, vDlages, or open country — can be 
articulated with those on the next higher level, facilitating the prog- 
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THE TYPE OF ATTRACTIVE SCHOOL WHICH REORGANIZATION 
OFTEN MAKES POSSIBLE 

ress of children and encouraging them to stay in school for a com- 
plete six-year secondary education. 

The relative merits of the community-sized administrative unit 
and the multi-community unit cannot be assessed until more evi- 
dence has accumulated, as a result both of the actual experience of 
different localities and of careful research studies. In view of the 
many factors which must be considered in determining the size of the 
administrative unit, the community-sized unit may prove more satis- 
factory in some localities and the multi-community unit elsewhere. 
It appears certain, however, that in either case the boundaries of 
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natural communities should be an important factor in the establish- 
ment of local units of school administration. 

The proper size of the administrative unit . — Since the size of the 
administrative unit must be determined by a consideration of a num- 
ber of environmental, social, and educational factors, it is to be ex- 
pected that units will vary in size, and in nature and structure, not 
only in various parts of the country but within any single state. 
There is no one “best” size or type of unit. Both careful research and 
experience indicate, however, that to provide adequate and eco- 
nomical administrative service, a unit should contain a minimum of 
forty teachers and, roughly, twelve hundred pupils, and that there 
will be gains in efficiency in administrative units employing up to 
three hundred teachers. In some reorganizations, it may be neces- 
sary to have units which fall somewhat below these minimums, but 
some sacrifice of either economy or efficiency will generally be en- 
tailed. 

Beyond any question, most existing school districts are far too 
small either to provide a high quality of educational service or to 
function economically. In comparison with the minimum standards 
cited above, in the twenty-six states which maintain common-school 
districts or independent local districts the average administrative 
unit has only five teachers. In the ten states organized on the town 
or township basis the average unit has only twenty-seven teachers. 
More than half of the independent school districts maintain only a 
single one-room school. There are today approximately 125,000 ad- 
ministrative units as compared with about 240,000 attendance areas. 
After pointing out the need of further study of the rural school ad- 
ministrative structure, the Advisory Committee on Education de- 
clares: 

Enough is already known, however, to demonstrate conclusively that, in 
these days of rapid communication and larger community areas, there is no 
justification for the system of rural school district organization existing in most 
States. The system is wasteful of money and of human effort. It is largely re- 
sponsible for the most inadequate school housing, restricted educational offer- 
ings, poorly trained and poorly paid teachers, high per pupil costs for the 
service rendered, an absence of constructive supervision of teaching, and count- 
less other deficiencies. 
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Six of ten states which participated in a recent study of local 
school organization (Illinois, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and California) found many of their school districts so small 
that even if all the pupils within a district attended a single school it 
would not be large enough to be educationally efficient. 

SECURING EFFICIENT ATTENDANCE UNITS 

In addition to achieving an efficient administrative unit, re- 
organization must make provision for satisfactory attendance areas. 
The boundaries of administrative and attendance areas need not, 
and typically will not, coincide. 

Reorganization of administrative and attendance areas need not 
take place simultaneously. In a great many successful reorganiza- 
tions attention has first been given to securing a sound administra- 
tive structure. Each administrative unit has then taken the initiative 
in arranging more satisfactory attendance areas in its jurisdiction. 

Standards for the size of attendance areas . — In determining the size 
of an attendance area, as in drawing boundaries of an administrative 
unit, both educational and environmental factors must be consid- 
ered. An attendance area should contain enough children so that its 
school will be able to furnish an adequate and, if possible, a rich pro- 
gram. However, it is obviously undesirable to draw the children 
from too wide an area or from markedly diverse communities. Since 
population density and transportation conditions vary greatly in 
different localities, there can clearly be no one ideal size for an at- 
tendance area, any more than there is one best size for an adminis- 
trative unit. 

However, the conference held in 1935 under the auspices of the 
United States Office of Education, which has already been referred 
to, was able to agree on certain standards which should be met, 
whenever feasible, in determining the size of elementary- and high- 
school attendance areas. 

The elementary-school attendance area should be large enough, 
wherever practicable, to make possible a school with at least one 
teacher for each grade and a ratio of thirty pupils per teacher. How- 
ever, children should not have to walk more than one and a half or 
two miles to and from school or spend more than one hour coming to 
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or getting from school when transportation is provided. Nor should 
they be transported over unusually hazardous routes. 

The high-school attendance area should be large enough to make 
possible a junior high school, a senior high school, or, better, a com- 
bined junior-senior high school, each with a minimum of three hun- 
dred pupils and ten teachers. However, the pupOs should not have 
to walk more than two or two and a half miles to or from school or 
spend more than one and a half hours coming to and going from 
school when transportation is provided. 

These standards, as the conference itself emphasized, are sugges- 
tive only. Local adjustments will often be necessary. In some places 
it will not be possible to achieve the standards for both the minimum 
size of the school and the maximum time that should be spent in 
transportation. Furthermore, it is highly important that the bound- 
aries of attendance areas, too, should be drawn, whenever possible, 
to accord with the natural social groupings of the rural population. 

The elementary school and the neighborhood . — has already been 
mentioned that it is desirable to have the boundaries of the high- 
school attendance area coincide with those of the community. In the 
community-centered school the things students learn and do can be 
closely tied up with the actual life going on around them, which 
inevitably makes their education more meaningful. The co-opera- 
tion of parents can be more readily obtained. Special services can be 
provided which benefit the community and add to the school’s 
vitality and influence. In many cases, however, the community can- 
not serve as the basis for the elementary-school attendance area. 
For example, in sparsely settled regions with poor transportation 
facilities, it is not feasible to have all the children in a community 
attend a single school because of the excessive amount of time some 
of them would have to spend in getting to and from school. Fortu- 
nately, in many rural areas there is another, smaller, social unit 
with desirable characteristics for an elementary-school attendance 
area — the neighborhood. 

A neighborhood is simply a relatively small geographic area within 
which the families feel closely bound to one another. Mutual as- 
sistance is a common practice and social relationships are warm and 
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close, though, of course, conflicts' and antagonisms may also exist. 
With the development of rapid means of communication and trans- 
portation, the community has gradually supplanted the neighbor- 
hood as the basic rural social group, but in many parts of the country 
neighborhoods retain their cohesion and strength and promise to con- 
tinue to do so for a long time to come. 

As the next natural social grouping beyond the family, the neigh- 
borhood possesses many advantages as the elementary-school at- 
tendance area, the chief being that it permits a gradual, easy transi- 
tion for the child from the family to the outside world. A child at- 
tending a school in his own neighborhood remains in close contact 
with the first and most basic educational unit, the home and the 
family. He does not have to travel far, and his introduction to a new 
and complex environment is delayed until he is more mature and 
more sturdy physically. These characteristics particularly recom- 
mend the neighborhood as the attendance unit for the lower elemen- 
tary grades. 

A neighborhood school, like a community school, reaps many ad- 
vantages from being a part of a natural social group, and at the same 
time contributes to the cohesion of that group. In many parts of the 
country the schoolhouse is the natural — sometimes the only — neigh- 
borhood meeting place. 

When elementary schools are located in open-country neighbor- 
hoods and the high school is in a village, special effort must be ex- 
erted to articulate their programs and to make the child’s transfer to 
high school natural and easy. It is important that country children 
attend high school and feel at home there. There should be no divi- 
sion of the students into “country kids” and “ town kids.” A large 
and growing number of village high schools invite eighth-grade 
country-school pupils to come in for an all-day visit which is de- 
signed to encourage them to continue their education. As has been 
indicated, the break between the elementary- and high-school cur- 
riculums should be as slight as possible, so that high school will not 
seem difiicult and unappealing. When the elementary schools and 
the high school are in one administrative unit, a close integration of 
their programs is relatively easy to achieve. 
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PROGRESS TOWARD REORGANIZATION 

Progress toward a more satisfactory organizational structure for 
rural education has been painfully slow. The Advisory Committee 
on Education estimates that at the present rate it will take half a 
century to eliminate inadequate district organization. Yet some 
headway has been made toward the achievement of more satisfac- 
tory administrative and attendance areas, and there is reason to 
believe that progress will be more rapid from now on. 

A few states have substantially reduced the number of adminis- 
trative units in recent years. West Virginia’s reorganization has al- 
ready been mentioned. In New York between 1925 and 1936, 185 
central rural school districts were established in territory formerly 
divided into 1,967 districts. Furthermore, these central districts 
have tended to become progressively larger. In Ohio and in other 
states, programs are now under way which will substantially reduce 
the number of small, inadequate school districts. 

In most parts of the country some progress has been made toward 
the achievement of more satisfactory attendance units. This is evi- 
dent both from the reduction in the number of one-room schools and 
from the increase in the number of consolidated schools. In the last 
twenty years approximately 70,000 one-room schools have been 
eliminated as a consequence of the establishment of larger school 
attendance areas. The number of so-called consolidated schools has 
increased from 5,000 to 17,500. Although a consolidated school may 
be anything from a one-room school replacing two still smaller units 
to a large and strong twelve-year school replacing many small units, 
the figures indicate a clear-cut trend toward larger schools. 

Prospects for the future , — Much additional progress must be made 
before a satisfactory rural school organizational structure is 
achieved, but the growing recognition of the need for improvement 
provides a basis for optimism. Thirty-two states expressed the de- 
sire to participate in the Local School Units Project sponsored by the 
United States Ofl&ce of Education in 1935. Because of limitation of 
funds, only ten states could be included in the study. All these 
states, however — ^Arizona, Arkansas, California, Illinois, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee — 
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have been able to lay the most careful {dans for improving the or- 
ganization of their schools. Many other states have independently 
made similar studies, and there are, in addition, a great many studies 
of smaller geographic areas made by local administrative officials or 
by students. These studies, which ^ow the benefits and the econo- 
mies whidi will result from reorganization, are certain to stimulate 
thinking and action. The Local School Units Project gave special 
attention to procedures for securing wideq>read public support for its 
recommendations. 

The plans of the states participating in the project show how much 
remains to be done to secure efficient organization. It is hoped to 
reduce the number of administrative units in Arizona from 434 to 29; 
in Arkansas from 3,134 to 75; in California from 3,062 to 296 or 88, 
depending on which of two alternative plans is adopted; and in Ohio 
from 1,593 to 734 - Many small inefficient schools must also be elimi- 
nated. Kentucky hopes to reduce the number of one-teacher elemen- 
tary schools from 5,732 to 1,659 toe niunber of two-teacher 
schools from more than 1,000 to less than 400. It is proposed that all 
of the 54 existing one-teacher high schools be eliminated, that the 
number of two-teacher high schools be reduced from 195 to 16, and 
that the number of three-teacher schools be reduced from 150 to 6. 
Arkansas hopes to decrease the percentage of one-teacher white 
schools from 55 to 26 and to increase the percentage of schools hav- 
ing more than two hundred pupils from 12 to 34. In one year, 1936, 
Ohio reduced the number of its one-teacher schools from 2,387 to 
1,889; If plans to eliminate ultimatdy all but 7. 

The necessity for careful pfaffmag.— Unfortunately, some past ef- 
forts to reorganize rural sdiools have been unsound and unsuccess- 
ful. Although satisfactory organization involves the attainment of 
efficient administrative and attendance units, many past reorgani- 
zations have stopped as soon as th^r have improved one or the 
other. Other reorganizations have been unsatisfactory because they 
have laid out administrative and attendance units without regard 
for natural social groupings. Some attendance areas, especially ele- 
mentary-school attendance areas, have been made altogether too 
large. They have required small children to be transported tong dis- 
tances and to be away horn home from early in the morning to late in 
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the afternoon. In still other cases, a sort of magical dependence has 
been placed upon reorganization ; schools have been enlarged without 
any subsequent effort being made to improve and enrich their educa- 
tional programs. 

In some reorganizations, districts which should have been in- 
cluded in an administrative unit on the basis of their geographic loca- 



Fig. 4. — Typical school-district boundaries Note not only the helter-skelter 
boundaries but the worse than accidental location of the schools, in each case marked 
by the symbol O (A reproduction from the maps of Washington state school districts ) 


tion have been excluded, usually because they were poor. This has 
resulted in ill-formed, inefficient districts and misplaced school build- 
ings. Figure 4 shows some of the curiously shaped districts which 
were revealed by a recent survey in the state of Washington. Also, 
many reorganizations have been financially unsound. Inadequate 
provision has been made for the construction of new buildings or the 
purchase of busses called for by the reorganization, or the capital 
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outlay on them has exhausted the new unit’s financial resources and 
cramped operating expenditures. 

Unsuccessful reorganizations have disappointed people in the 
areas they affected, furnished ammunition to “stand-patters,” and 
retarded the entire movement to reform the present inadequate 
structure of rural education. What they really prove, however, is 
not that reorganization is valueless but that it must be carefully 
planned. Success depends on the most thorough preliminary study 
of all relevant educational, economic, geographic, and social factors. 

The role of the state in reorganization . — Individual school districts, 
particularly the smaller, poorer ones most in need of a better organi- 
zational structure, seldom have the resources for the thorough plan- 
ning which should precede reorganization. The state, therefore, ei- 
ther through its department of education or through some special 
agency, should assume responsibility for sponsoring this planning. 
Not only does the state have superior resources but it is advanta- 
geously situated to secure the co-operation of the individual school 
districts and to co-ordinate the changes which are made. 

State, and even federal, assistance with reorganization is desirable 
for many reasons. State laws, for example, may make reorganization 
extremely difficult. It is necessary to secure the repeal of such laws 
and to secure legislation which will facilitate reorganization. State 
school funds must be apportioned so as to encourage the establish- 
ment of larger and more efficient school units. Present apportion- 
ments sometimes penalize reorganization. Perhaps, most important 
of all, the assistance of the states and the federal government may 
be required in connection with the capital expenditures necessitated 
by reorganization. The inability of local units to finance these ex- 
penditures may otherwise block changes which will make possible 
not only educational improvement but dollars-and-cents economies. 
The role which the states and the federal government should play in 
reorganization will be discussed in greater detail in chapter xvi, but 
the importance of assistance from them should be kept in mind. 

Reorganization is unlikely to be successful, however, if it is im- 
posed from the outside. Coercive attempts to alter school units have 
almost invariably aroused antagonism, limited the effectiveness of 
changes which have been made, and retarded further reorganization. 
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Democratic procedure is essential to the achievement of a sounder 
school organizational structure. This does not mean that a recal- 
citrant minority should be permitted to block a desired improve- 
ment. Satisfactory procedure for securing reorganization, while pro- 
tecting the people from changes they do not want, should facilitate 
the adoption of changes which the majority approve. The procedure 
suggested by the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education in the State of New York, to be discussed in chap- 
ter xvi, is one of several which fulfil these requirements. 

The limitations of reorganization . — Reorganization can be regarded 
in two lights — as a panacea or as a preliminary step toward the 
achievement of a more adequate educational program in rural 
schools. When reorganization is undertaken as a panacea, it is cer- 
tain to result in disappointment. Although large administrative 
units will tend to reduce the present striking discrepancies in the 
wealth of school districts, they cannot equalize resources and the 
educational burden. Larger attendance areas are no guaranty of a 
richer and more effective educational program; they merely provide 
the conditions under which such a program can more readily come 
into being. If reorganization is viewed as a preliminary to other 
changes rather than as an end in itself, its importance cannot easily 
be overemphasized. Nothing will do so much to facilitate a general 
improvement in rural education as the achievement of a sound 
organizational structure. 

It must be remembered, however, that even when such a structure 
is achieved there will be many small schools and that to be effective, 
rural schools, small and large, must develop a rich, realistic educa- 
tional program in keeping with the conditions of today. Reorganiza- 
tion will not eliminate small schools completely. It is not to be for- 
gotten that there are still more than four million children attending 
one- and two-room schools. As has been seen, many states are plan- 
ning sharp reductions in the number of their small schools, but even 
in those states there will still be some such schools. Other states, 
such as Vermont, are not planning any considerable reduction in the 
number of one- and two-room schools. Small schools are certain to 
persist for a long time to come. 

Furthermore, the basic objective in rural education, to which re- 
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organization is but a means, is improvement in the quality of the 
educational service offered by all rural schools. It would be a mis- 
take to assume either that improvement will automatically follow in 
the wake of consolidation or that work of a satisfactory character is 
impossible in small schools. Despite the disadvantages under which 
they operate, many small schools are contributing to the develop- 
ment of a sounder, more effective educational approach. In particu- 
lar, good work is being done in many one-teacher schools which in- 
clude the lower grades only and in graded one-teacher schools, as in 
Connecticut, which include only one or two grades. Chapter iv be- 
gins the discussion of the kind of educational programs which are 
coming into being in modern rural schools, small and large. 

AUTHORITIES FOR THE FACTS 

The chief sources of data were the special report by T. Lynn Smith entitled “The 
Role of the Community in American Rural Life” and the following- 

Seventeenth Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators: Schools in 
Small Communities (Washington, D.C., 1939), chap, ix 

Katherine M. Cook, “Review of Conditions and Developments in Education in Rural 
and Other Sparsely Settled Areas,” Sec. Ill: “Organization for Local Adminis- 
tration and Support,” prepared by Julian E. Butterworth. 

National Education Association, A Policy for Rural Education in the United States, 
PP 30 - 3 «- 

Katherine M. Cook (ed.), Reorganization of School Units, a report of the conference 
called by the Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C., June, 1935 (U.S. 
Office of Education Bull 1935, No. 15 [Washington, DC US. Government 
Printing Office, 1935]). 

Henry F. Alves, Archibald W. Anderson, and John Guy Faulkes, Local School Unit 
Organization in Ten States. 

Pages 42-43* The definition of an administrative unit is taken from Local School 
Unit Organization in Ten States, p. 2. 

Reorganization of School Units is the report of the 1935 conference on reorganization. 
The quotation is from pp. 12-13. 

Page 44. The discussion of the location of high schools in Michigan follows Schools 
in Small Communities, 1^. 217, and is based on J F Thaden and Eben Mumford, High 
School Communities in Michigan (East Lansing- Michigan State College, 1938). 

Page 45. The information on rural school supervision is taken from “Review of 
Conditions and Developments in Education in Rural and Other Sparsely Settled Areas,” 
pp. 32-33, and is based on W. H. Gaumnitz, Status of Rural School Supervision in the 
United States in 1935-36 (U.S. Office of Education Pamphlet 72 [Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1937]) . 

The estimate of the extent of supervision in southern rural schools is taken from 
George Peabody College, “Excerpts from a Report of the Progress of the Study of the 
Southern Rural Schools of the South,” p. 12. 
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Pages 46-47. The statistics on the effect of reorganization on school costs in Okla- 
homa and California are taken from Local School Unit Organization in Ten States y pp. 
303 and 306. The West Virginia statistics are taken from “Review of Conditions and 
Developments in Education in Rural and Other Sparsely Settled Areas/^ p. 40. 

The estimate that thirty- three thousand dollars could be saved in one county by ar- 
ranging transportation on a county-wide basis is made in T. C. Holy and John A. 
McKnight, Study of Local School Units in Ohioy prepared under the direction of the 
Ohio State Department of Education and the U.S. Office of Education (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1937), p. 198. 

The statistics on the effect of reorganization in reducing variations in the range of the 
assessed wealth of administrative units and in tax rates are taken from Local School 
Unit Organization in Ten States y p. 306. 

Pages 52-53. The estimate of the desirable minimum size of an administrative unit 
follows A Policy for Rural Education in the United States y pp. 34-35, and is based on 
Howard A. Dawson, Satisfactory Local School Units (Division of Surveys and Field 
Studies, Field Study 7 [Nashville, Tenn * George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934]); 
and Alonzo 0 . Briscoe, Size of the Local Unit for Administration and Supervision of 
Public Schools (“Teachers College Contributions to Education,” No. 649 [New York: 
Columbia University, Bureau of Publications, 1935]). 

The data on the size of existing administrative units are from A Policy for Rural 
Education in the U nited States, pp . 3 2-33 . 

The estimate of the number of existing administrative and atttendance units is based 
on Local School Unit Organization in Ten States, p. 2; but the figures have been rounded 
off to allow for recent progress in reorganization. 

The quotation from the Advisory Committee on Education is taken from Report of 
the Committee, p. 63. 

The statement that many school districts in Illinois and other states are too small to 
maintain a single efficient school is made in Local School Unit Organization in Ten 
States, p. 254. 

Pages 53-55. The standards for the size of attendance areas are based on Reorganiza- 
tion of School Units, pp. 16-17. 

Pages 56-57. The figures on the progress of centralization in New York State are 
taken from “Review of Conditions and Developments in Education in Rural and Other 
Sparsely Settled Areas,” p. 55 

The statistics on the reduction in the number of one-room schools and the increase 
in the number of consolidated schools are taken from Katherine M. Cook, “Whither the 
Rural School?” School Life, XXIV, No. 10 (July, 1939), 300. 

The statistics on the contemplated reduction in the number of administrative and 
attendance units in Arizona and other states are taken from Local School Unit Or- 
ganization in Ten Stales, pp. 305-6. 

Pages 58-60. Figure 4 is taken from Washington State Planning Council, A Survey 
of the Common School System of Washington, p. 17, 

For more details on the method of reorganization recommended by the Regents’ 
Inquiry see chap, xvi of this volume and Luther Halsey Gulick et al , Education for 
American Life: Report of the Regents' Inquiry (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938), 
esp. chap. iv. 
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VITALIZING THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

T he central problem of rural education, as of American edu- 
cation generally, is the development of educational pro- 
grams which will adequately prepare students for the life 
of today. Rapid strides are being made in some rural schools 
toward the development of such programs. The objectives of edu- 
cation are being re-worked and redefined. Traditional education- 
al content and methods and forms of organization are being chal- 
lenged. Here one school is attempting to reshape the curriculum to 
make it more in keeping with modern life. There another is experi- 
menting with new methods of instruction, perhaps designed to over- 
come obstacles or capitalize advantages connected with its location 
or its size. Out of this questioning, this ferment, and this experimen- 
tation there are emerging programs of high promise. 

This chapter will attempt to describe these programs. Such an 
attempt may be misleading in one of two different ways. It may 
suggest that the improved methods being tried in some schools are 
being used in the majority of schools or even in all of them. Such an 
impression would, of course, be completely erroneous. The condi- 
tions which prevail in rural schools generally, already described in 
chapter ii, have blocked or retarded attempts to raise the level of 
educational service in the majority of schools. Limited in both 
means and personnel, most rural schools have felt unable to evaluate 
what they were doing or to effect important improvements. They 
have offered a restricted and impoverished version of a traditional 
program, adapted hardly at all to time and place. While we should 
draw encouragement from the progress being made in some schools, 
it should not be permitted to obscure this general situation. It 
should be remembered, furthermore, that what is reported here is a 
composite picture and that only a few schools have made any large 
number of the innovations which are described. 

On the other hand, it is equally important to remember that what 
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is being described is a cross-section of actual and typical achieve- 
ments. The discussion is based neither on ideals nor on what is being 
done in only one or two schools under exceptionally favorable condi- 
tions. It is an account — ^by no means exhaustive — of what is being 
accomplished in a considerable number of village and country 
schools, sometimes on extremely limited resources. In general, the 
programs and activities described illustrate, in spirit if not in detail, 
what many of the more alert rural schools are trying to do. Instead 
of being isolated or exceptional examples, they typify trends. Al- 
though the programs reported are far superior to those in the vast 
majority of rural schools, they are the harbingers of a practicable 
general improvement. 

Significant new emphases in education . — New ideas about the na- 
ture and purposes of the educational process underlie the changes 
which are taking place in forward-looking schools in city and coun- 
try. Yesterday society was content if its schools taught children a 
limited amount of information and the basic skills- of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. The secondary school was expected, in addition, 
to prepare for college entrance the few destined for the professions. 
Today the schools have been assigned a far more comprehensive and 
vital task; to prepare children for life in its numerous aspects. An 
attempt is being made to develop an educational program which 
will equip students for their future responsibilities as citizens, work- 
ers, and parents and which will help them to realize full potentiali- 
ties. For the attainment of such objectives the inadequacy of the 
traditional academic curriculum is apparent. But the alteration 
and broadening of the content of education represent only one as- 
pect of the present attempt to vitalize the work of the schools. 
Changes in methods of instruction and in the organization of the 
school program are equally important. To some extent every aspect 
of education has been affected by the increased emphasis being 
placed on children and their needs. 

Increased consideration is being paid today to the needs of the 
individual child as well as to those of the group. Teachers are more 
sensitive to the way children differ from one another in personality, 
in ability, in background, in interests, in what they want from edu- 
cation. A keener social responsibility exists for exceptional and 
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handicapped children. The cut-and-dried curriculum of yesterday is 
being superseded by flexible programs adjusted, to some extent at 
least, to the needs of each individual child. In addition to affecting 
classroom work, this shift has led to the establishment of special 
student guidance programs, which will be discussed in chapter v. 

All the needs of children, and not merely their intellectual de- 
velopment, are being considered. The vast majority of schools dis- 
play some interest in their students’ health and physical well-being, 
and a large number are concerned with their character and personal- 
ity development as well. Most schools are attempting to give their 
students a sense of social values; a few are providing experiences 
which will help students to develop techniques of social action. 
Neighborly co-operation has always been characteristic of rural life, 
but a well-developed social sense is necessary in the interrelated and 
delicately adjusted world of today. 

If students are to be prepared for life, the school itself must be 
closely related to the world in which it functions. Thus the modern 
school is giving increased attention to the social group it serves. In 
this and subsequent chapters this group will frequently be referred 
to as a community even when it is not a community in the strict 
sociological sense of the word. Without losing sight of general edu- 
cational objectives, the modern school utilizes the community as an 
invaluable laboratory in which students can get a firsthand impres- 
sion of social, economic, and political organization. Without for- 
getting its primary responsibility to its students, so far as it is able 
it serves the educational, social, and recreational needs of the entire 
population. Some rural schools go further and play a part in pro- 
grams of general community improvement. 

The modern school capitalizes students’ out-of -school experiences 
and, through such devices as the organization of excursions, pro- 
vides additional occasions for learning directly from the environ- 
ment. The school program itself is rich in activities and opportuni- 
ties for learning by doing. Students do not merely study about de- 
mocracy; they are given experience in working with others and in 
democratic procedures. Similarly, the modern school encourages the 
development of good health habits instead of being content with 
teaching the value of health. 
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Tliese new emphases in education manifest themselves in changes 
in school-community relations, the school program, instructional 
methods, and administrative procedures. Although many develop- 
ments concern two or even more of these areas, they provide a con- 
venient framework for the discussion of the specific things rural 
schools are doing to vitalize their work. 

SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

A close relationship between school and community is more read- 
ily attainable and more essential in the country than in the city. 
Yet in the past relatively few rural schools have participated active- 
ly or even taken a serious interest in the everyday affairs of their 
communities. The school has been isolated from life. Today that 
isolation is being rapidly broken down. The rural school is becoming 
what it should always have been — a key social institution contribut- 
ing to and drawing upon the vitality of the community. 

The school benefits in innumerable ways from being intimately re- 
lated to the life of its social environment. Its very existence, the na- 
ture of the program it is able to offer, its freedom to initiate improve- 
ments, are all largely dependent on the support it receives from par- 
ents and public; and this support, in turn, depends upon community 
understanding of its purposes and methods. If this understanding is 
lacking, financial support of the schools is almost certain to be in- 
adequate. Equally important, the children will absorb an attitude 
of indifference toward their school work and will not study with in- 
terest and zest. It has been found that parents’ evaluation of educa- 
tion has an important influence in determining whether children will 
attend school at all. A recent study attributed the relatively low 
high-school enrolment in St. Charles County, Missouri, in large part 
to the negative attitude of many parents toward education. Numer- 
ous studies have shown that adult education programs usually have 
an important effect upon school enrolment, regularity of attendance, 
and the progress of pupils. 

Close co-operation between school and community is important 
not only because of what the community can contribute to the school 
but also because of what the schools can contribute to the com- 
munity. The rural school, the high school in particular, is strategi- 
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cally situated to become a center for “educational, recreational, and 
cultural aspects of community life.” Its facilities are often more ade- 
quate than those of any other social institution. It has the oppor- 
tunity to harness the immense energies of children and youth for 
socially useful purposes. To some extent at least most rural schools 
have recognized their community responsibilities. Literally thou- 
sands of rural high schools are providing some educational service 
for the out-of-school youth and adults of their communities. Many 
schools, it is true, offer only one or two courses, usually in vocational 
agriculture and home economics, but a substantial number have de- 
veloped well-rounded educational programs. A few schools partici- 
pate in many different community activities. 

The programs of some community-minded schools . — The Lincoln 
Consolidated School, which is connected with the Michigan State 
Normal College at Ypsilanti, Michigan, attempts to serve the educa- 
tional needs of parents as well as children in a sixty-square-mile at- 
tendance area. An adult citizenship league has been organized which 
takes the initiative in shaping and sponsoring the school’s education- 
al program for youth and adults. This is extraordinarily rich and 
varied, including not only general and vocational courses but also 
lectures and discussions on topics of contemporary interest. The 
school serves as a social and recreational, as well as an educational, 
center. It makes its facilities available for physical recreation, for 
dramatics, and for musical events. It fosters an interest in local his- 
tory and each year sponsors a community festival. There are many 
tangible indications that the people of the area appreciate these 
services and are eager to do all they can for the school. The citizen- 
ship league, for example, has beautified and improved the school 
grounds and bought such things as draperies, musical instruments, 
and a silver service for the school. 

The Newark Valley Central School, Newark Valley, New York, 
has an equally ambitious community program, and many of its ac- 
tivities are offered the year round. For example, the teacher of 
physical education stays on duty during the summer months to su- 
pervise the program of swimming and community sports. Eight 
students assist him as lifeguards. The band director gives one con- 
cert each week throughout the summer. Movies are shown each 
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Saturday night. The school nurse and the teachers of vocational 
agriculture, home economics, and piano are on duty some of the 
time during the summer. Either the supervising principal or the 
vice-principal is always on hand. 

The Holtville, Alabama, High School engages in a number of eco- 
nomic activities for the benefit of its service area: 

When it was found .... that a fourth of the meat slaughtered in the county 
spoiled because of lack of refrigeration, Holtville High set up a slaughtering 
and refrigeration plant. [In 1940] students butchered and cured 50,000 lb. of 
local meat. When an expert declared that canning could add $300 to the annual 
income of farm families, Holtville High set up a cannery. 

Students do the canning as part of their regular school work. They 
also hatch and sell blood-tested chicks, contour-plow land, and spray 
peach trees, charging nominal sums for these services to cover the 
cost of needed equipment. Apart from their immediate practical 
benefit, such activities have large educational significance for both 
the youth who participate in them and their elders. 

Here and there rural schools have found still other ways to serve 
their communities. The Department of Vocational Agriculture of 
the Ellerbe High School, Ellerbe, North Carolina, sponsors a co- 
operative produce market which has proved of substantial economic 
benefit to the farmers of the area. In addition, the market has un- 
doubtedly made the work in vocational agriculture far more mean- 
ingful. Wholesale truckers are attracted to Ellerbe by an intensive 
advertising campaign. The teacher of agriculture works with par- 
ticipating farmers, by means of evening classes, to make certain that 
their products wiU be of high, uniform quality which will insure the 
market’s success. 

Other rural schools have served their communities by sponsoring 
clean-up drives or health campaigns. One or two alert schools have 
prodded their communities to improve housing conditions. 

The role of the school in local planning . — Without slighting its edu- 
cational function the modern rural school is doing whatever it can 
to improve the community — to ameliorate not only the cultural but 
also the social and economic condition of the people. It has become 
increasingly evident that the welfare of the school is inextricably 
linked with that of the community; the school cannot flourish if the 
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community it serves does not. This is so not only because the school 
needs the support of the conununity but because the community it- 
self exerts important educational influences. Poverty, apathy, and 
ill-health delimit the effectiveness of the schools; unwholesome com- 
munity conditions and attitudes of hostility or indifference to edu- 
cation on the part of adults nullify the value of what is taught there. 
The school cannot be unconcerned about the conditions which pre- 
vail in the community. 

Local planning, which is discussed in chapter xv, provides a means 
by which the school can exercise its influence in improving the com- 
munity. Local planning involves a mobilization of a community’s 
people and agencies for a co-operative attack upon the community’s 
problems, whether they concern health, recreation, the situation of 
youth, or agricultural conditions. Many rural schools are participat- 
ing in local planning; a few have taken the initiative in sponsoring 
planning organizations. 

Participation in local planning is a logical and, in a broad sense, a 
necessary extension of the activities of the modern rural school. The 
limitations of what the school can do must, however, be appreciated. 
Its main concern must be the welfare of the children it seeks to edu- 
cate. Its resources, both of wealth and of personnel, are limited. No 
matter how enlightened and conscientious it may be, it cannot single- 
handedly remake its community. However, as a responsible social 
institution whose own effectiveness is largely dependent upon com- 
munity conditions, the school can and should play a part in planned, 
democratic attempts to rehabilitate the community. 

What the community can do for its schools . — If it is important that 
the school play an active part in community life, it is equally impor- 
tant that the community take an active interest in school affairs. 
The need for community understanding and support of the school 
program has already been stressed. In addition, the assistance of 
some organized adult group is often needed in connection with mis- 
cellaneous school services. 

In rural areas the parent-teacher association is the most widely 
used agency for mobilizing the support of parents for the schools. 
Particularly when a school serves a natural social grouping, a neigh- 
borhood or sociological community, it is relatively easy to secure a 
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strong parent-teacher association with a real interest in its particular 
school. Obion County, Tennessee, is fortunate in having active 
parent-teacher associations for each of its twenty-seven schools. The 
average monthly attendance at P.-T.A. meetings is twelve hundred, 
including men as well as women. Five of the twenty-seven presidents 
are men. The Obion County P.-T.A.’s perform many specific serv- 
ices for the schools. For example, they show movies to educate the 
community to the value of school health examinations. Parent- 
Teacher Association members individually inform the parents of 
preschool children of the date set for their examinations and when 
necessary arrange transportation for the children to the centers 
where the examinations are made. If the parents are unable to do so, 
the P.-T.A.’s pay for needed medical and dental work. When neces- 
sary they furnish clothing and schoolbooks to children Both by 
serving as voluntary assistants and by financial contributions, they 
help make it possible for the schools to serve hot lunches for a few 
cents or, if a child cannot pay, for nothing. In addition to perform- 
ing such services, they have mobilized community sentiment for an 
enriched educational program. 

The parent-teacher association is not the only agency through 
which active community support of the schools may be enlisted. 
The adult citizenship league of the Lincoln Consolidated School has 
already been mentioned. Two small towns in Connecticut organized 
community councils of parents and outstanding citizens to make 
possible a rich program of summer activities for children. Each 
member volunteered to lead a group in some area in which he was 
skilled or to secure a competent leader. The leaders not only donat- 
ed their services but provided meeting places — in most cases their 
own homes. It was possible to plan for groups of children in art, pot- 
tery, woodwork, nature study, music, sewing, story-telling, dra- 
matics, first aid, games, swimming, camping, hiking, and gardening. 
Each child joined the group whose activity interested him most. 

THE EMERGING RURAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Many forces are converging to change the educational program 
of the rural school. Among them is the desire, felt by American 
schools generally, to serve the diverse needs of the increased number 
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of children attending school and to prepare them for a complex and 
rapidly changing environment, for an increased amount of leisure, 
for the difl&culty of obtaining jobs, and for the possibility that those 
jobs may be poor in opportunities for satisfaction. Rural elementary 
schools in which a single teacher instructs two or more grades have a 
special need for a new curriculum organization which will keep the 
day from being chopped up into a great number of disconnected 
class periods. Small rural high schools face unusual difficulties in 
offering a broad program and serving the needs of the four different 
student groups mentioned in chapter ii — those who will live on 
farms, those who will settle in villages, those who will migrate to 
cities, and those who will go on to college. 

In response to these pressures, the program of rural schools is 
gradually changing. It is not to be pretended that the changes rep- 
resent a perfect adaptation to the conditions of today. For this there 
are two essential explanations. As John Dewey has pointed out, “At 
the present time education has no great directive aim It ex- 

pands by piecemeal additions, not by the movement of a vital force 
within. The schools, like the nation, are in need of a central purpose 
.... which will unify and guide all intellectual plans.” Second, the 
reform of the rural school curriculum is clearly in process and not 
anywhere near completion. The changes which have been made 
represent gropings rather than any systematically planned and per- 
fectly implemented alteration. But they are gropings in the direc- 
tion of a more realistic, meaningful, and effective type of education. 

The child’s interests and the school program . — ^A pervasive change in 
the rural school program which affects all subjects and sometimes 
breaks down the traditional form of subject organization altogether 
is the increased attention being given to the local environment and 
contemporary problems. This change must be sharply distinguished 
from the attempt made earlier in the century, following the report of 
the Country Life Commission appointed by Theodore Roosevelt, to 
“ruralize” the curriculum, to restrict students to the sort of educa- 
tion which would be of immediate practical utility in their particular 
environment. Today elements common to city and country life are 
receiving attention and the broad general objectives of education are 
not being forgotten. The modern rural school is concerned that its 
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students acquire the basic knowledge and fundamental skills they 
will need in any environment. But, so far as practicable, it encour- 
ages them to secure that knowledge and develop those skills while in- 
vestigating problems whose importance they perceive. A consider- 
able body of objective evidence indicates that students work harder 
under this new approach and that what is learned is more meaningful 
and better remembered. As old as Plato is the realization that 
“knowledge which is acquired under compulsion has no hold upon 
the mind.” 

Some typical themes on which the work of the school may be based 
are the child’s relationship to his family, the natural environment, 
occurrences in the community, the school lunch hour, and the child’s 
experiences outside of school. Many Connecticut schools stress the 
importance of considering what the child does all twelve months of 
the year. When the student returns to school in the fall, the summer 
activities which are still fresh and vivid in his mind are used as a 
taking-off point for discussion, papers, and class work. 

Mathematical problems arise naturally in a rural environment in 
connection with farming and many of the child’s own activities. 
Planting, harvesting, transporting goods, and planning a play field 
or a trip all involve arithmetic. Problems of health, hygiene, and 
sanitation occur at school in connection with the school lunch and 
drinking and toilet facilities. In Iowa, which is in a land-tenure re- 
form period, many rural schools have harnessed student interest in 
the question by considering problems which arise in connection with 
tenancy. 

Taking the classroom into the community . — Not only is the com- 
munity being brought into the classroom but the classroom is being 
brought into the community. Modern rural schools utilize the edu- 
cational resources of the community, the places, people, and institu- 
tions capable of affording children valuable firsthand learning ex- 
periences. Classes in many Wisconsin schools go out and see how 
local government functions. In groups or individually, rural stu- 
dents visit farms and businesses of unusual interest. Many rural 
schools encourage their students to talk with leaders in the com- 
munity — men and women who have traveled widely, professional 
people, persons who are successful and expert in some particular 
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field. Pupils'are also encouraged to take advantage of the cultural 
resources — objects of historical interest, homes notable for archi- 
tectural design or style of furnishings — found in the community. 
Finally, the modern rural school recognizes the natural environment 
as an invaluable source of educational experiences. By leaving the 
schoolhouse and surveying the surrounding countryside, students, 
from direct observation, can learn about geography, soil erosion, and 
plant and animal life. 

Exploiting the educational resources of the community must not 
be thought of as exclusively a classroom procedure. Useful facts and 
skills are often acquired through performing service activities for the 
community. Many rural schools have made surveys to obtain infor- 
mation which was wanted in connection with local planning, in the 
process acquiring techniques of the greatest value to themselves. 
Schools participate in and sometimes initiate community projects. 
In the Brink School, a four-room school in Greensville County, Vir- 
ginia, pupils became interested in the arbutus. Impressed with the 
ease with which the entire plant may be destroyed when its flowers 
are carelessly picked, they began to study and classify other flowers 
with respect to whether they should be picked freely or carefully and 
sparingly. This led to making a nature trail, complete with markers 
on various trees and flowers. The children became interested in 
beautifying their surroundings and transplanted flowers, shrubs, and 
trees from a near-by woods to the school grounds. The improvement 
they effected made them conscious of the ugliness of their school- 
rooms, and they set to work to beautify these also. By this time 
parents and other citizens in the community had become so interest- 
ed in what the children were doing that they not only co-operated 
with them to the full but began a general community clean-up and 
improvement program. 

While this project grew out of the children’s interest in their im- 
mediate environment, it gave them knowledge and insights which 
will be valuable to them wherever they may live. They learned how 
to co-operate both with children of their own age and with adults and 
how to win the interest of others in what they were doing. While 
studying flowers and making a nature trail, they increased their 
knowledge of elementary science. In connection with their work, 
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they read and wrote stories, drew pictures, made posters and wall 
charts, made flower boxes, performed scientific experiments, and 
studied drainage and soil conservation. 

The reorganization of the elementary school . — In many rural elemen- 
tary schools the curriculum is being transformed by attempts to de- 
crease the importance of subject and grade divisions. Whatever the 
merits of the traditional form of school organization which divides 
the children into numerous grades and the curriculum into hard-and- 
fast subject-matter fields, it has distinct disadvantages for small 
rural schools. It divides the children attending a one-room, open- 
country school into innumerable small groups, although they may 
particularly need to develop the poise and social attitudes which 
come from working with others. There is no reason in the nature of 
things why such a form or organization should prevail; it is a recent 
and urban development. In recent years the experiences of an in- 
creasing number of schools demonstrate that it is possible to secure 
an organization far better suited to the conditions-of the small school. 

In some schools this new form of organization is based on combi- 
nation and alternation of grades. For example. Grades III and IV 
may be grouped together, as may be Grades V and VI and Grades 
VII and VIII. The third-, fifth-, and seventh-grade work is then 
covered one year and the fourth-, sixth-, and eighth-grade work the 
next. A difficulty of the arrangement is that children entering school 
in certain years must take up, say, fourth-grade work before they 
have passed through the third grade. Proponents of the plan point 
out, however, that there is no “right” order in which subject-matter 
topics need be considered; it does not so much matter whether one 
studies subtraction or multiplication first. Furthermore, adjust- 
ments can be made for the differences in age and previous schooling 
among the students of a single class by such devices as giving the 
younger children special help and the older ones more difficult as- 
signments. The plan permits more effective teaching because it puts 
students in larger classes and gives them more recitation time and 
because it reduces the number of lesson preparations for the teacher 
and gives her more time for individual pupil work. 

Another relatively new form of organization tends to do away with 
subject-matter divisions and builds the school program around proj- 
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ects or units which typically are broad in scope. Under this arrange- 
ment, too, children are usually divided into the two, three, or four 
groups into which they naturally fall rather than into eight grades. 
Sometimes all the groups pursue a single project, just as people of 
different ages and ability co-operate on matters of common concern 
outside the school, each contributing whatever he can. Certain prob- 
lems arise in working out this form of organization, too, but they are 
being successfully solved. For example, it is necessary to provide 
for individual instruction in the tool subjects, especially for begin- 
ners, and to plan units which are as far as possible self-contained 
rather than dependent upon preceding material which some pupils 
may not have had. 

The state of Virginia has now developed a curriculum in which 
study in each grade is organized around eleven major functions of 
social life. West Virginia, Texas, Arkansas, and other states have 
developed programs centered around a smaller number of topics. 
The Winecoff Elementary School, Concord, North Carolina, is typi- 
cal of many individual schools which are attempting to integrate 
subjects as far as is practicable. Here, too, the work is organized 
around units, which may take a few days, a semester, or the entire 
year to cover. Some units are developed around subject matter, in- 
cluding, however, work from two or more fields; others are based up- 
on the children’s experiences and interests. The school day is divided 
not into a study of this and that subject but into a work or activity 
period, a reports and discussion period, a reading period, etc. 

The schools of Washington County, Wisconsin, build their entire 
program around projects and have done away with grade as well as 
subject-matter divisions. The students in each individual school 
plan their own projects, which center about such topics as safety, 
unemployment, the sugar-beet industry, banking, the parcel-post 
system, and means of transportation. 

Changes in more traditional schools . — Though the majority of rural 
schools still maintain the traditional form of subject organization, 
their program, too, is changing. Many schools with a basically or- 
thodox program provide for a certain number of activity units, and 
these usually cut across subject-matter divisions and sometimes 
grade divisions as well. The trend toward integration makes itself 
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felt in the combining of subjects — for example, in the elementary 
school, in the combination of geography, history, and civics into a 
well-balanced social studies course and, in the high school, in the 
combination of ancient, medieval, and modern history into one 
world-history course. 

Important changes are also being made in the degree of attention 
given various subjects. In general, the fields gaining in importance 
are the social studies, vocational education, the natural and general 
elementary sciences, health and physical education, family life and 
relations, music, art, conservation of human and natural resources, 
and safety education. Foreign languages and mathematics are losing 
ground. 

An examination of both recommended state courses of instruction 
and the programs of individual schools reveals the increased atten- 
tion being paid to the social studies. In one survey of village high 
schools it was found that in 1936 nearly all of them offered courses in 
these studies, whereas in 1930 less than half had offered such courses. 
No one who is aware of the need for an understanding of the particu- 
lar social and economic forces which affect the lives of rural youth 
will question the desirability of this new emphasis. 

The growing attention being given to vocational preparation is 
equally noteworthy. The entire subject of vocational education and 
the individual programs offered in home economics and a number of 
occupational fields will be discussed in chapter vi. However, the de- 
sire to prepare children for their work and family responsibilities 
affects many aspects of the rural school program. Units on vocations 
or family relationships are often worked into the traditional subject- 
matter courses. Perhaps one rural high school in twenty offers, 
apart from the home-economics program, a special course in family 
relations. Typically, sex education is one important objective of 
such a course, which may cover social, economic, and biological as- 
pects of family life, home planning, child psychology, and infant 
care. Finally, some rural schools have special pupil guidance pro- 
grams, to be described in chapter v, which provide help with per- 
sonal and occupational adjustment. 

Other subjects receiving increased emphasis . — Music and, to a lesser 
extent, art are also being increasingly stressed in rural schools. These 
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are subjects which will equip students to enjoy the increased amount 
of leisure which technological progress is making possible. Many 
educators feel that music is of particular importance in rural areas 
where people are dependent largely on their own resources for diver- 
sion. Group music has an important socializing influence. The 
Washington state school survey points out that musical education 
has a vocational value for certain students. Not only is music re- 
ceiving increased attention in the curriculum but it is an important 
center of extra-curriculum activity. In Missouri rural schools alone, 
about one thousand bands and rhythmic activity groups have been 
organized. 

One of the most obviously appropriate changes in the program of 
the rural school is the increased emphasis being placed on conserva- 
tion. The means of bringing conservation into the educational pro- 
gram vary considerably, but most rural schools now attempt, in one 
way or another, to make their students appreciate the importance of 
protecting the nation’s natural resources. Attention is being paid 
not only to soil, forests, and grasslands but also to wild life, to min- 
erals and oil, and even to scenic beauty. 

Early attempts to teach conservation were often unsuccessful be- 
cause teachers knew little about the subject and because practically 
no suitable material was available either for teachers or for children. 
Today courses in conservation are offered in 138 teacher preparatory 
institutions located in thirty-five states. Many states, such as Ten- 
nessee, hold meetings and provide helpful written material for teach- 
ers in service. With the co-operation of other governmental agencies, 
the United States Office of Education issues booklets on the teaching 
of conservation, some of them of marked excellence. 

There are equally promising developments with respect to the 
provision of curriculum materials on conservation. Tennessee is co- 
operating with George Peabody College in the preparation of such 
material suitable for children of all grade levels. In the Pacific 
Northwest a private agency financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Northwest Regional Council, is preparing materials on both 
natural resources and regional problems. One of its cardinal objec- 
tives is “to reduce the lag between the occurrence of important 
social situations and their treatment in the classroom.” In addition 
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to preparing curriculum materials, the Council sponsors winter and 
summer conferences for teachers in various educational institutions 
in the Northwest. A National Commission on Resources and Educa- 
tion, with the same general purposes as the Northwest Regional 
Council, has recently been organized. 

Health (to be discussed in chap, ix) and safety are two other sub- 
jects which are receiving increased emphasis in modern rural schools. 
It has already been mentioned that some rural schools have made 
safety the theme of special projects. Others stress safety in connec- 
tion with regular school subjects or organize clubs to encourage stu- 
dents to take more responsibility for their physical welfare. In Con- 
necticut a second-grade class made a large floor map of their village 
upon which the children marked the routes they took to school. 
Dangerous intersections were pointed out and the need of walking on 
sidewalks and crossing streets carefully was emphasized. 

Exploiting the educational possibilities of activities . — Class work 
does not constitute the entire program of the modern rural school. 
Student activities and organizations are encouraged, and full advan- 
tage is taken of the educational possibilities of play periods and the 
school lunch hour. In many schools this hour is made an occasion 
for the development of desirable social attitudes, the practice of con- 
versation, instruction in cleanliness and health, and practical experi- 
ence in achieving beauty and attractiveness. Fixing up a school 
lunchroom or corner has been a valuable project in many rural 
schools. 

School organizations and activities not only make school work 
more interesting but contribute to the achievement of many impor- 
tant educational objectives. For example, they provide opportuni- 
ties for exploration of interests, social experience, and community 
service; they stimulate the desire for self-expression; frequently they 
help to enlist the interest of parents in the school. The Knighthood 
of Youth clubs in Nebraska elementary schools attempt to give chil- 
dren a greater sense of responsibility in planning their own school 
program. It is believed that they may study more eagerly, attend 
school more regularly, and be better prepared for their responsibili- 
ties in a democratic society as a result of having a voice in deciding 
upon the work they are to do. 
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Many rural high schools offer their students a wide range of extra- 
curriculum activities. The program in the Newark Valley Central 
School is unusually complete, including: 

Athletics 
Social dancing 

Art clubs 
Camera Club 

College Club (for students who intend to go to college) 

Discussion group on world-affairs 
Dramatic and Radio Club 
Hook and Needle Club 
Library Club 
Model Building clubs 

Cardinal staff (the student newspaper) 

News staff (interested in collecting news for neighborhood papers) 

Yearbook staff 

Orchestra 
Senior Band 
HiU-Billy Band 

In addition, the school has a 4-H club and a Future Farmers of 
America club. The work of these organizations will be discussed in 
chapter vi. Many rural schools also make the activities of such or- 
ganizations as the Boy and Girl Scouts an integral part of their extra- 
curriculum program. 

Broadening the program of the small high school . — Small rural high 
schools with initiative and ingenuity are offering their students a 
broader program than might at first seem possible, in view of the 
limited size of their teaching staffs. The trend toward integration of 
subjects is of particular benefit to the small high school, since it 
permits a measure of variety without having numerous classes 
and without overloading its teachers with preparations. Addi- 
tionally, however, many small schools employ special devices to 
broaden their programs. 

One of these is alternation of subjects, which permits more courses 
to be offered over a span of years. Typically, alternations are ar- 
ranged in two-year cycles. Careful planning and student guidance 
are necessary if alternation is to work out satisfactorily. Students 
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must be given a clear idea of graduation and college-entrance re- 
quirements and should know when the courses they need are to be 
offered. 

A second device is for a group of schools to join in the employment 
of a teacher for a course they could not afford individually to offer. 
Joint employment of such circuit teachers is used by many small 
schools in such areas as vocational agriculture, the practical arts, 
music, speech, and dramatics. 

In Nebraska and some other states rural schools are experimenting 
with individual instruction in subjects not offered in their regular 
program. The material on which the instruction is based is prepared 
in a state center. It is largely self-administered; that is, “the pupil 
is so guided that he can progress from one phase of the work to the 
next with a minimum of teacher assistance.” Self-testing devices are 
supplied, for example, to enable the student to tell whether he has 
mastered a given body of material. A single teacher can simul- 
taneously supervise the work of pupils in many different courses. 

The role of supervised correspondence study . — Perhaps the most 
valuable of all the special devices for broadening the educational 
program is supervised correspondence study, which is used by hun- 
dreds of rural high schools, small and large. It permits a school to 
offer many courses, from which adaptations can be made for the 
special interests and abilities of all pupils. Correspondence study 
requires a minimum of supervision; the material itself may be more 
nearly self-administered than that used in individual instruction, 
and papers are graded and tests given by the correspondence study 
center. The supervising teacher in the school has only to work out a 
definite study schedule with the student, help him over temporary 
difficulties, and see that he works steadily and profitably under con- 
ditions favorable to study. 

A survey made by the United States Office of Education in 1933 
revealed that there are publicly controlled institutions in thirty-two 
states offering high-school correspondence courses. In addition, 
some courses of satisfactory character are available from privately 
controlled correspondence schools. By 1933 high schools in thirty- 
two states had experimented with the use of correspondence courses, 
and the evidence indicates that the number of schools using the 
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method has since increased. In North Dakota, which has had its 
program for only four years, four hundred high schools — two-thirds 
of all those in the state — ^are now using supervised correspondence 
study. Student enrolment has climbed from 2,087 to 6,132. 

It should be meptioned in passing that supervised correspondence 
study has many other uses besides making possible an increased 
number of offerings in the high school. In North Dakota it is ex- 
tensively used for the instruction of disabled children and youth who 
live far away from any high school. The study of this latter group is 
supervised in the nearest elementary school; the disabled children 
are supervised in their homes. The nation over, correspondence 
courses are being taken by increasing numbers of out-of-school 
youth of high-school age, by high-school graduates who cannot 
afford to go to college, and by adults. Work Projects Administration 
correspondence courses are also now available for youth in isolated 
regions who find it impossible to attend high school and for adults 
who cannot afford to avail themselves of existing educational 
facilities. 

Obstacles to the improvement of the high-school program . — In view of 
the unsuitability of the traditional academic curriculum for the vast 
majority of rural high-school students who do not go on to college, it 
may be wondered why there is not a more fundamental, rapid, and 
widespread reform of the secondary-school program. The limited 
resources of the small rural high school, of course, obstruct improve- 
ment, but there are two additional important reasons for the slow- 
ness with which changes are being made. The first is the attitude of 
many parents and school-board members that the one program 
which spells opportunity for their children is the traditional college 
preparatory curriculum. The values of a different type of education 
have not yet been convincingly presented to the American public. 

The requirements of state and regional accrediting agencies and 
college-entrance requirements are also retarding reform. Many high 
schools are afraid to depart too far from the traditional academic 
curriculum because their accrediting is largely dependent upon the 
quality of their work in preparing students for college entrance. 
Some timidity is evident even with regard to minor departures. Al- 
though an increasing number of accrediting agencies and colleges 
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accept credits earned through supervised correspondence courses, a 
survey of high-school instruction by mail concludes that “the whole 
question of credits has more than anything else retarded the use of 
such lessons by high schools.” 

However, in the opinion of the Committee on Small High Schools 
in Wisconsin, the small high school can both adopt a more functional 
program and prepare those students who are going on to college. 
The Committee recommends a program individualized to a very 
large extent to the needs of each student with recitations giving way 
to work-study periods in which, individually or in groups, students 
pursue their own particular objectives. Schools adopting this recom- 
mendation face no difficulty in serving the needs of students who ex- 
pect to enter college. Small schools that keep the traditional course 
organization can liberalize their curriculum and give college prepara- 
tory students whatever additional academic units they may need 
through individual instruction and correspondence study. 

NEW EMPHASES IN INSTRUCTION 

The same ferment which is responsible for the reshaping of the 
educational program has led to noteworthy improvements in the 
instructional methods of the modern rural school. Some of these 
have already been suggested by the preceding discussion. 

The “listening” school, where the teacher methodically hears 
recitations throughout the school day, is gradually being supplanted 
by a school whose program places more emphasis on projects and 
activities. A t)q)ical project provides opportunity for many types of 
experiences — reading, planning with the teacher and with other 
pupils, talking to people, making things, solving problems which 
arise, seeing and drawing pictures. The teacher in the modern school 
is not a taskmaster but a guide — a consultant who helps children 
with their investigations and in the process stimulates their th ink ing 
and widens their interests. 

Children are given an increased share of responsibility in the mod- 
em school, but not more than they demonstrate the ability to accept. 
To the extent that their age, knowledge, and previous experience 
permit, they are given a voice in planning the work of the school. 
They have considerably more freedom of movement. At least at 
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certain periods they may be encouraged to move around the school- 
room and consult with one another. School work is less an individual 
and more a social undertaking. Student responsibility often extends 
to planning the playground program and maintaining order there. 

Those familiar with the work of modern rural schools agree that 
the extension of more responsibility to students is seldom abused. 
Frequently it results, as it did in the rural schools of Saginaw County, 
Michigan, in a marked reduction of disciplinary problems, play- 
ground fights, and damage to school property. Children work more 
industriously when they have a share in planning their own pro- 
gram, because what they are doing has meaning for them. Although 
the focus of the kind of instruction which characterizes the modern 
rural school is on developing the child, standard tests given in many 
places show that it generally leads to a superior mastery of subject- 
matter content and skills as well. 

Activities and books in the modern school . — ^Activities occupy a 
highly important place in the program of the modern school. The 
Ellerbe School in Ellerbe, North Carolina, a state characterized by 
low per-pupil expenditures, has a school store; a nursery for plants, 
from which not only the school but churches, industrial plants, and 
homes have been beautified; playground equipment made by the 
students; a cabin built for social meetings; a library of twelve thou- 
sand volumes, collected and cared for by the students; an art collec- 
tion of a hundred and fifty fine prints distributed in the various 
classrooms; a school paper; and a print shop. Modern schools pro- 
vide opportunities for aesthetic expression and for making things. 
They include in their program frequent excursions not only into the 
community, as has been mentioned, but occasionally to distant 
points. These excursions are carefully planned for the achievement 
of educational objectives, but they are enjoyed by the pupils. 

The instructional methods of the modern rural school put books in 
a different, but no less important, role. Recitative teaching inevi- 
tably made textbooks the final — sometimes the only — authority on 
any question. Unit teaching organized around problems leads the 
students to consult many books and to become aware of difference of 
opinion on many important questions. In the rural school of today 
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books are tools of learning, useful because they give students ideas 
and information for the formulation of their own viewpoint. 

Visual aids and the radio , — Rural schools as a group have not made 
extensive use of such important teaching aids as visual materials and 
the radio. Visual teaching aids, which are useful both as means of re- 
inforcing spoken and printed words and as sources of additional in- 
formation, include everything from the traditional schoolroom globe 
to motion pictures. Prominent among the visual aids used with 
some frequency in rural schools are pictures clipped from newspapers 
and magazines, collections of natural objects, such as birds’ nests 
and wild flowers, and exhibits of cultural objects such as Indian 
arrowheads. Rural schools have lagged behind urban schools in the 
use of slides and film strips, largely because of difficulties in obtaining 
them. Now some ways of overcoming these difficulties have been 
devised. A recent Kansas curriculum bulletin, at the end of each 
unit of study, gives a bibliography of visual aids, which greatly facili- 
tates ordering. In Snohomish County, Washington, a library of 
visual aids is being built up in the office of the county superintendent. 
The schools in the Fifth Supervisory District, Cattaraugus County, 
New York — one large central school, four two-teacher schools, and 
twenty-four one-teacher schools — ^have organized an Educational 
Service Bureau which purchases material for their collective use. 
The office of the district superintendent, which is in the one large 
school in the district and, fortunately, centrally located, serves as 
headquarters for the Bureau. While a collection of textbooks in all 
elementary-school subject-matter fields and a teachers’ professional 
library have been built up, attention is focused largely upon the 
acquisition and use of visual aids and equipment. Teachers them- 
selves assume a great deal of responsibility both in selecting the 
equipment and pictures which are to be purchased and in scheduling 
and planning their use. All the teachers have been taught how to 
operate the projectors and use other equipment. 

The use of the radio as an aid to teaching in rural schools is still in 
the experimental stage. It is already clear, however, that the radio 
may prove of special value to rural education. Radios are inexpen- 
sive and within the means of even small rural schools. They bridge 
space and bring the specialist and the great artist into the remotest 
school. One study found that the radio markedly increases the num- 
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her and intensity of rural children’s interests. It stimulates their 
interest in national and international affairs and acquaints them 
with many different points of view. Broadcasts add interest, excite- 
ment, and variety to the rural school program. They are of invalu- 
able assistance in fostering appreciation of music. 

Rural schools occasionally tune in not only on such special educa- 
tional broadcasts as the ^‘N.B.C. Music Appreciation Hour,” con- 
ducted by Walter Damrosch, but also on regular programs which 
happen to tie up with class work. They make even more extensive 
use of university and state department of instruction broadcasts 
which are specifically designed to supplement the work of the schools 
in states where such broadcasts are available. In Wisconsin and one 
or two other states some of these broadcasts are specially adapted 
for rural schools, but even when they are intended for general school 
use they are often of particular value in rural areas. 

Many problems are involved in the educational use of radio 
broadcasts. It is often difficult for a class to find material which is 
exactly suitable. To be of maximum value a broadcast must be 
carefully made, integrated with the school program, and followed up 
with discussion and, when possible, some kind of activity. Adjust- 
ment of the class work to fit the broadcast schedules is not always 
easy. The radio offers rural schools too many advantages, however, 
for them to be deterred from its use by such difficulties. In rural 
homes, too, the radio is of special value as an educational instrument 
for both children and adults. 

SOME MODERN ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 

Improved administrative procedures are making an important 
contribution not only to efficient operation of rural schools but to the 
breadth, flexibility, and effectiveness of the school program. The or- 
ganization of elementary-school work into large units which cut 
across grade and subject-matter lines, while discussed in connection 
with the improvement of the educational program, also represents 
an administrative achievement. Similarly, the alternation of sub- 
jects in the small high school, the use of supervised correspondence 
study, and the joint employment of teachers are all examples of 
more resourceful and imaginative administrative procedures. 

Many further examples of improved administrative procedure in 
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rural schools could be cited. Many methods have been devised, for 
example, to enable a group of rural schools to offer an educational 
service beyond the means of any one of them. An instance would be 
the program of speech improvement of Sonoma County, California, 
which compares favorably with the program of many wealthy city 
schools. The county school nurse made a complete health examina- 
tion of each child in the rural schools included in the program. A 
speech supervisor then made an individual speech diagnosis of each 
child based on a test in reading ability, consideration of home lan- 
guage and family background, and a check on the physical condition 
of the speech mechanism, eyedness, handedness, and the presence of 
mirror vision. The survey gave the schoolteachers a more detailed 
knowledge of their pupils than they could have obtained by them- 
selves and stimulated them to further study of health, reading, and 
speech problems. It led to the establishment of extension classes in 
speech improvement, enrichment of the reading program, and the 
correlation of speech with music and literature. 

Flexibility in advancement and reports of progress . — Some rural 
school administrators are attempting to achieve a type of school 
organization which will permit each child to advance at his own rate, 
so that he will neither be forced too rapidly by those who are quicker 
nor held back by those who are slower. In the Rutland-Castleton- 
Fairhaven supervisory union in Vermont, advancement is dependent 
on the attainment of basic objectives which are set for each course. 
When a pupil has attained all the objectives of a given course, he be- 
gins the next grade’s work in that subject," regardless of his progress 
in other courses. Through guidance, however, pupils are stimulated 
to spend more time on subjects in which they are making slow prog- 
ress so that, in practice, many pupils are advanced from one grade to 
another in several subjects at the same time. The variation which 
does exist in the rate of progress of different children does not cause 
any special difficulty. Instruction in the tool subjects is on an in- 
dividual basis. Units in other subjects are organized, as far as prac- 
ticable, so that they need not be taken up in any given sequence. 
Thus a just-promoted pupil can take up the work at any point. 

The Rutland-Castleton-Fairhaven supervisory union and many 
other rural elementary schools have abandoned the conventional 
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type of report card in favor of a report which is more informative and 
less likely to breed unfavorable competition. Instead of giving 
grades, a typical modem report card will indicate the progress the 
pupil is making toward the attainment of personal and instructional 
goals. Thus the emphasis is on self-improvement and the pupil’s 
development, not on his comparative standing. In keeping with the 
interest of the modern school in every phase of the child’s growth, 
information about his scholastic progress is supplemented by com- 
ments on his mental and physical health, his work habits, his atti- 
tudes and personality traits, and his social efficiency. To foster a 
close relationship between school and home, some cards contain a 
statement about the school program and invite parental comments 
about the child and his activities. Here and there a school has 
abandoned report cards altogether and substituted occasional in- 
formal notes or individual conferences with parents. 

Tie-ups with federal agencies . — Many mral school administrators 
have been alert in making tie-ups with federal agencies to better 
school conditions. In providing hot lunches for students, the co- 
operation of as many as three agencies is sometimes enlisted. The 
Surplus Marketing Administration may contribute some of the food, 
people assigned by the Work Projects Admmistration may prepare 
it, and students receiving assistance under the National Youth Ad- 
ministration student work program may serve the lunch. 

National Youth Administration students perform many services 
of value in rural schools, and grants made under the N.Y.A. student 
work program, small as they are (averaging less than five dollars a 
month), have had a significant effect upon rural school attendance. 
Many rural school buildings have been erected or improved by 
N.Y.A. work projects for needy out-of-school youth. As is well 
known, rural school administrators have also received grants, loans, 
and relief labor from the Public Works Administration and the 
Work Projects Administration for construction, repairs, and im- 
provements. Some rural schools have also utilized the services of 
W.P.A. recreation leaders. 

Many rural schools have displayed ingenuity in improving their 
buildings and grounds without outside assistance and at very small 
cost. In some places, as at the Brink School, pupils participate in 
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projects to make the school more attractive. Rural schools are mak- 
ing an increasing proportion of their own school furniture, usually in 
connection with regular shop work courses. 

Adjusting the school to the needs of its students . — South Carolina and 
some other states have state-wide textbook rental systems, and here 
and there local school administrators have developed similar ar- 
rangements. In Tennessee, where texts are furnished free for only 
the first three grades. Sue M. Powers, county superintendent of 
rural schools in Shelby County, found that in the other grades chil- 
dren were often late about purchasing their books or could not afford 
to buy them at all. She therefore decided that the administrative 
unit should purchase enough texts for all pupils and rent them out. 
Rentals are not difficult to set because textbooks are subject to 
change in Tennessee only once in five years. 

One final instance of flexible and realistic administrative procedure 
might be cited — the practice of adjusting the school schedule to local 
work conditions. Where rural schools hold to a schedule set for the 
needs of urban schools, attendance inevitably suffers during periods 
when children help more than they ordinarily do with the work of 
the farm. Today many rural schools arrange their schedule so that 
school is not in session at planting and harvesting time and on 
marketing days. In many areas of the South, for example, school 
begins in the middle of summer and is discontinued for several weeks 
at cotton-picking time. In some regions where Friday is marketing 
day and many children accompany their parents to town, classes are 
held on Saturday rather than on Friday. Similarly, in areas charac- 
terized by a high rate of tenancy and a mobile population, the school 
year often begins after “moving day,” January i , so that the children 
of tenant farmers will not have to change schools in the middle of a 
term. 


AUTHORITIES FOR THE FACTS 

This chapter is based not only on a great many different publications but on corre- 
spondence with educators at the local, state, and federal levels and on personal visits 
to rural schools in many parts of the country. Thus no single source can be cited for 
many statements. The generalizations, in particular, must stand or fall on the basis of 
their own inherent soundness. The most useful single reference was* 

Kate V. Wofford, Modern Education in the Small Rural School (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1938). 
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Sources of specific data and description are given below: 

Pages 66-67. The study referred to is by the American Youth Commission and the 
Employment Service Division, “Youth and Emplo5mient Opportunities in St. Charles 
County, Missouri” (June, 1939), p. 26 (mimeographed). Formerly a bureau in the De- 
partment of Labor, the United States Employment Service is now the Employment 
Service Division of the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 

The quotation on the rural school as a community center is from Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education, Report of the Committee ^ p. 16. 

Pages 67-68. The discussion of the work of the Lincoln Consolidated School is 
based on information furnished by H. A. Tape, principal of the school; and on E. L. 
Kirkpatrick, Guideposts for Rural Youth (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1940), pp. 59-62 For a further discussion of the program of the school see 
H A. Tap§, “A Consolidated Laboratory School,” in The Community School^ ed. Samuel 
Everett (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co , 1938), chap. ix. 

Source of the account of the program of the Newark Valley Central School is a letter 
by E. A. Frier, Jr , supervising principal. 

The description of the activities of the Holtville, Alabama, High School is based on 
“Democracy in U S Schools,” Life^ Vol X, No. 2 (January 13, 1941). The quotation is 
from p. 68. 

The information about the co-operative produce market sponsored by the Ellerbe 
High School is taken from a report prepared by students of the School. 

Pages 7 <^ 7 i- The information about the parent- teacher associations in Obion Coun- 
ty, Tennessee, was obtained by means of a visit. 

The information about activities in Connecticut is taken from “Summer Activity 
Programs for Children in Connecticut Rural Schools,” a mimeographed report of the 
Rural Education Section, Bureau of Field Service, Connecticut State Department of 
Education (Hartford, Conn , 1936-37). 

The statement by John Dewey is quoted in Payson Smith, Frank W. Wright, et al.^ 
Education in the Forty-eight States ^ p 49 

Pages 73-74* The information about the Brink School project is taken from Com- 
munity Resources in Rural Schools: Yearbook iqjq (Washington, D C • Department 
of Rural Education, National Education Association of the United States, 1939), pp. 
50-52. 

Pages 74-75. The discussion of the reorganization of the elementary school is largely 
based on Modern Education in the Small Rural School^ esp chaps, v and xi. 

The information about the curriculum in Texas and other states is taken from Kath- 
erine M. Cook, “Review of Conditions and Developments in Education in Rural and 
Other Sparsely Settled Areas,” pp. 22-23. 

The information about the Winecoff Elementary School is taken from a letter by 
W. L. Harris, principal 

The information about the program of the schools in Washington County, Wis- 
consin, is based on E. L. Kirkpatrick, Guideposts for Rural Youth, pp 62-64 

Pages 75-76. The discussion of changes in the emphasis on various subjects in the 
curriculum is based on Katherine M. Cook, “Review of Conditions and Developments in 
Education in Rural and Other Sparsely Settled Areas,” p. 25. 

The statement about social science courses in village high schools is based on 
Edmund deS. Brunner, “United States,” Educational Yearbook, 1938, ed I L. Kan- 
del (New York: Columbia University, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 
1938), p. 376. 
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The description of family relations courses is based on E.L. Kirkpatrick, Guideposts 
for Rural Youths pp. 114-16. 

Pages 77-78. The data about rhythm bands and activity groups in Missouri schools 
are taken from Lloyd W. King, Missouri Public Schools , Ninetieth Report ^ igsSsg, 
report of the state superintendent of public schools (Jefferson City, Mo., 1940), p. 18. 

The data on courses in conservation at teacher preparatory institutions are taken 
from Katherine M. Cook and Florence E. Reynolds, Opportunities for the Preparation 
of Teachers in Conservation Education (U.S. Office of Education Pamphlet 90 [Washing- 
ton, D C . U.S. Government Printing Office, 1940]), p. iii. The statements about 
conservation education in Tennessee are based on The Natural Resources of Ten- 
nessee (Nashville: Tennessee Department of Conservation, 1939), pp 69-75. The in- 
formation about the work of the Northwest Regional Council and the quotation about 
its objective are taken from material furnished by Kenneth 0 Warner, director. 

The description of a second-grade class’s study of safety is based on “Building the 
Curriculum in the Primary Grades,” by the teachers and supervisors of Connecticut 
Rural Supervisory District VI (Willimantic, Conn.), p 10 (mimeographed) 

Pages 78-79. For a description of the purposes and activities of the Knighthood of 
Youth groups see Charles W. Taylor, Thirty-fifth Biennial Report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to the Governor of the State of Nebraska, for the Biennium Be- 
ginning J anuary I, IQ 32 } Ending January i, igjg (Lincoln, Neb., 1939), p. 203 

The listing of activities at the Newark Valley Central School is adapted from a hecto- 
graphed description of the extra-curriculum program issued by the school. 

Pages 79-80. The discussion of alternation of subjects, joint employment of teach- 
ers, and individual instruction in the small high school is based on Economical Enrich- 
ment of the Small Secondary-School Curriculum, ed Frank W. Cyr (Washington, D.C. : 
National Education Association of the United States, Department of Rural Education, 
1934), esp chap, v, “The Alternation of Classes,” by Hermann H. Richardson; chap, 
vi, “Circuit and Part-Time Teachers,” by J. H. Moyer; and chap, vii, “Individual 
Instruction,” by K. 0 Broady. The quotation comes from p 35. 

Pages 80-81. The U.S. Office of Education survey of correspondence study referred 
to is Walter H. Gaumnitz, High School Instruction by Mail (U.S. Office of Education 
Bull. 1933, No. 13 [Washington, D C U.S Government Printing Office, 1933]). The 
data on North Dakota’s program are taken from T. W. Thordarson, Supervised Corre- 
spondence Study in High Schools (National Education Association of the United States, 
“Personal Growth Leaflet,” No. 75 [Washington, D.C ]), p 13. The information on the 
Work Projects Administration courses comes from Doak S Campbell, Frederick H. 
Bair, and Oswald L. Harvey, Educational Activities of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion (Washington, D.C.- U.S. Government Printing Office, 1939), pp. 120-21. 

Pages 82-83. The quotation about credits and correspondence study comes from 
W. H. Gaumnitz, High School Instntction by Mail, p. 54. 

The recommendations of the Committee on Small High Schools in Wisconsin 
appear in A Study of Small High Schools in Wisconsin (“Department of Public Instruc- 
tion Curriculum Bulletins,” Vol. II, No. i [Madison, Wis. : Democrat Printing Co.]). 

The statement about the improvement of discipline in Saginaw County, Michigan, 
is based on “Report of Rural Progress Schools, Saginaw County Program of Super- 
vision, 1939-40” (typewritten), furnished by Ottilia M. Frisch, county commissioner 
of schools 
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Page 83. The statement about the program of activities at the Ellerbe School is 
based on An Activity of the Ellerbe School, a publication of the Ellerbe School Press, 
Ellerbe, N.C. 

Pages 84-85. The Kansas curriculum bulletin referred to is The Kansas Program for 
the Improvement of Instruction (Kansas State Department of Education Bull. 6 [Topeka: 
Kansas State Printing Plant, 1939]). The information about Snohomish County’s 
library of visual aids appears in Washington State Planning Council, A Survey of the 
Common School System of Washington, p. 113. The description of the Educational 
Service Bureau in Cattaraugus County, New York, follows Wallace D. Ormsby, *‘An 
Educational Service Bureau,” Phi Delta Kappan, XXIII, No. 4 (December, 1940), 
165-67. 

The study mentioned is an investigation of the use of radios in rural schools made 
by the Rural Education Department of Teachers College, Columbia, under the research 
direction of Margaret Harrison The study is referred to in Modern Education in the 
Small Rural School, pp 312-13. 

Pages 86-88. The information about Sonoma County’s program of speech im- 
provement is taken from a speech by Edwin Kent, superintendent, Sonoma County 
Schools, which appears in the Proceedings of the National Education Association, Annual 
Meeting, 1938, LXXVI (Washington, D C : National Education Association of the 
United States, 1938), 498. 

Information about the advancement plan and report cards of the Rutland-Castle- 
ton-Fairhaven supervisory union was supphed by Winn L. Taplin, superintend- 
ent of the union. Additional statements about report cards in modern rural schools 
are based on Mary Dabney Davis, “Report Cards of Pupil Progress Recently Con- 
structed for Elementary Grades” (U S Office of Education Circ. 169 [Washington, 
D.C , November, 1936]) (mimeographed), as quoted by Helen Heffernan and Gladys 
L. Potter, Elective Learning in Rural Schools (Sacramento: Cahforma State Depart- 
ment of Education, Division of Elementary Education, 1939), pp 105-6; and^CT- 
enteenth Yearbook of the American Association of School Administration' Schools in 
Small Communities, 1^9 98-104. 

The statements about the National Youth Administration program in rural schools 
are based on Palmer O, Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey, The National Youth Ad- 
ministration (Washington, D.C : U.S. Government Printing Office, 1938). 

The information about Shelby County’s plan of renting textbooks was obtained 
during a visit. 



CHAPTER V 


GUIDANCE: HELPING YOUTH MAKE PERSONAL 
SOCIAL, AND OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENTS 

I N ADDITION to influencing the vitalization of the curriculum, 
the increased emphasis upon the needs of children has led to 
the development of special services aimed at helping students 
make satisfactory personal, social, and occupational adjustments. It 
is these special guidance services which will be considered in this 
chapter. 

Although guidance is being separately discussed, it is an integral 
part of the educational program of the modern school. Through its 
own special practices and techniques it seeks the same goals which 
dominate general education. Guidance has been defined by the 
United States Office of Education as ‘The process of helping the in- 
dividual discover, and use, his natural endowment, in addition to spe- 
cial training obtained from any source, so that he may make his living, 
and live, to the best advantage to himself and to society.’’ Obvious- 
ly, this definition might be applied to education itself, from which, 
strictly speaking, guidance cannot be “divorced.” In the modern 
school, classroom work, as well as guidance, attempts to give the 
student insight into his abilities and help in developing them; it, too, 
is concerned that he make the best personal, social, and occupational 
adjustment of which he is capable. 

In view of the importance and scope of these goals it is essential 
that every phase of the school program be pointed toward their 
attainment. Unless guidance and class instruction work hand-in- 
glove, neither can be fully effective. The Breathitt County High 
School, in Breathitt County, Kentucky, found that it could make no 
real headway with its work in guidance until it adopted a curriculum 
keyed to the same general objectives. 

Just as guidance is being discussed by itself though it must be inte- 
grated with the rest of the educational program, so two types of 
guidance are considered separately for purposes of convenience. 
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though they are interlocked and should both receive attention in a 
satisfactory guidance program. The first is concerned with the stu- 
dent’s personal and social adjustment; the second, vocational guid- 
ance, with his future occupational adjustment, his choice of and 
preparation for a career. Because many rural schools have found it 
necessary, in the main, to restrict themselves to one type of guidance 
or the other, or have emphasized personal-social adjustment and 
vocational adjustment at different times, it is convenient to separate 
the two types of guidance in reporting present guidance programs. 
But — although it may be desirable to concentrate on one phase of 
guidance for a time — so interdependent are personal-social and 
vocational guidance that no program can neglect one or the other 
without jeopardizing its own objectives. The proper choice of an 
occupation plays an important part in determining one’s personal 
happiness and social contribution; and personal integration and the 
ability to work with people affect vocational success. 

The two types of guidance are further bound together by a mutual 
concern with the student’s educational program. Educational 
counseling is an integral part of guidance, whether its emphasis at 
the moment is on occupational or on personal and social adjustment. 

The provision of guidance in rural schools . — ^According to a recent 
sample survey made by the United States Office of Education, only a 
small number of rural high schools are doing organized work in 
guidance. Beyond any question the difficulties rural schools face in 
providing special guidance service are very great. Nearly half of all 
rural high schools, it will be remembered, enrol fewer than a hundred 
pupils. Most rural schools are too poor to employ a special guidance 
counselor. Fortunately, as will be seen, it is possible to do excellent 
work without a special counselor or with one counselor serving a 
number of schools. Rural high schools, furthermore, have certain 
advantages in furnishing guidance. Their small size permits teachers 
to become well acquainted with the individual students. The rela- 
tive simplicity of the rural social structure makes it easier to secure 
the background data so essential for understanding the boys and 
girls they teach. 

Though the number of rural schools doing work in guidance is 
small, an increasing amount of the work being done is excellent. 
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Many of these schools, it is true, are unusually large and well staffed. 
Their programs, however, can readily be adapted to the require- 
ments of smaller schools. Furthermore, as chapter iii brought out, 
rural high schools are growing larger, and administrative units are 
increasing in size, paving the way for the joint employment of guid- 
ance counselors by groups of schools. It is hoped, therefore, that 
this account will be of value to the many schools, small and large, 
which are interested in initiating a guidance program or extending 
their present guidance activities. The need for guidance is at least as 
great in the country as in the city, and the responsibility of the school 
for furnishing it is as undeniable. “The school experience advances 
the child intellectually, emotionally and physically. Inherent in the 
nature of this process is the obligation to give direction to that ad- 
vancement.” 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL GUIDANCE 

As may be seen from the statement of objectives, guidance pro- 
grams which are primarily concerned with the student’s personal and 
social adjustment vary somewhat in their approach and emphasis. 
Three objectives are set for the guidance program of Saginaw Coun- 
ty, Michigan : (i) a better understanding and a more intensive study 
of child growth and development in order to help every child to im- 
prove his daily living; (2) a study of the causes of truancy and the 
out-of-school factors which affect child development; and (3) a 
better understanding of behavior problems and guidance in the ad- 
justment of these problems. 

Largely on the basis of actual practice in the six high schools in 
Carroll and Frederick counties, Maryland, the following list of the 
objectives of school and social guidance was compiled: (i) orienta- 
tion to social surroundings in the school environment; (2) individual 
counseling as a means to self-evaluation and better social adjust- 
ments; (3) development of a feeling of participation and co-operation 
with others; (4) cultivation of leadership among those who show the 
necessary capabilities and of “followership” among those who do not; 
(5) building school spirit and loyalty; (6) encouragement of planning 
in personal life; (7) stimulation of interest in public affairs; and (8) 
interesting youth in the development of personality. 
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Of course, no one of the schools emphasizes all these objectives. 
Because of limited resources, many rural schools now find it neces- 
sary to concentrate on some one or two aspects of guidance. For ex- 
ample, a number confine themselves to educational guidance — to 
helping students decide on the courses and activities which will best 
develop their particular abilities and accord with their future plans. 

Securing and recording information about students . — Conscientious 
guidance work is always based upon a careful study of children — as a 
group and as individuals. The Spring Hope School, in North Caro- 
lina, one of the relatively few rural elementary schools which is 
guidance conscious, utilizes personal interviews and conferences with 
parents and pupils, questionnaires, observations, aptitude and in- 
telligence tests, and a school census in its effort to understand the 
capacities and needs of each of its pupils. Not even all secondary 
schools engaged in guidance are able to make such elaborate studies. 
But it is generally agreed that to be of maximum value to the student 
the guidance counselor or teacher adviser should know as much as 
possible about him. Efforts must be made to secure pertinent infor- 
mation about the child’s preschool life and his development during 
the elementary-school, as well as the high-school, years. The North 
Wildwood, New Jersey, Junior High School and many other rural 
secondary schools with guidance programs make a point of obtaining 
as much data as possible about their students from tributary ele- 
mentary schools. It is also important that the subjective impressions 
of the guidance counselor, teachers, and parents be supplemented 
and corrected by the objective information supplied by tests. Ar- 
rangements have now been devised in various parts of the country 
which enable small schools to give a wide variety of tests. For ex- 
ample, the University of Tennessee supplies and scores tests for the 
high schools of the state. 

So that all the information about each student can be conveniently 
accumulated and used, individual student records are kept by all 
schools with organized guidance programs. It is obvious that such 
records can be of great value in understanding and guiding students. 
The records kept by some schools provide information about the 
health, personality, special interests, and abilities of each student as 
well as about his intellectual development. Other schools, those in 
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Breathitt County, Kentucky, for example, also secure detailed in- 
formation about his home living conditions and the economic and 
social status of his family. Ideally, a record can give a complete 
picture of a child’s development. Without minimizing the value of 
records, however, it must be emphasized that they are merely tools 
of guidance, not ends in themselves. A few rural schools keep very 
elaborate records without utilizing them fruitfully. Other schools, 
where teachers have a thorough firsthand knowledge of the students 
and a deep interest in them, are doing some excellent work in guid- 
ance despite the meagerness of their records. Most rural schools 
doing work in guidance have been compelled by limitations of time 
and personnel to develop record systems which are at once reason- 
ably adequate and easy to maintain. 

Counseling — heart of the guidance program . — The heart of any 
guidance program is counseling — the give-and-take consideration of 
the student’s problems by the student and an older person, either a 
teacher or a special guidance counselor. Since many problems are 
common to all or many students, a great deal of guidance is furnished 
through group counseling in classes and home rooms, through club 
work, and through meetings with a teacher or counselor of a num- 
ber of pupils having similar problems. In addition, however, guid- 
ance-conscious rural schools always provide for individual confer- 
ences in which careful, confidential consideration is given to the 
student’s personal situation. A certain number of conferences — 
generally one to three in the course of a school year — are scheduled; 
others may be arranged on the initiative of the student. Every 
teacher who has had the experience of encouraging a pupil to talk 
about his problems knows how valuable such conferences can be. 
The interest of a sympathetic adult may not only help the pupil to 
solve particular problems which trouble him but may also give him 
added confidence in himself and lead to improvement in his general 
work and behavior. 

It is interesting to note the sort of problems about which pupils 
voluntarily seek advice in individual interviews. In the Breathitt 
County High School the questions most frequently raised during a 
recent year centered around education : the desirability of finishing 
high school, the choice of school subjects, the advisability of going to 
college. Others dealt with stumbling blocks to school attendance: 
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the attitude of parents or brothers and sisters, the desire or need to 
work, the problem of securing suitable clothes for school, the diffi- 
culty of getting to school on time because of chores and inadequate 
transportation. Questions even more personal were raised — about 
conduct, self-consciousness, misunderstandings with teachers, prob- 
lems of social adjustment. Pupils discussed their future, their health, 
and difficulties which arose in connection with their school work and 
activities. 

The Breathitt County High School has a special guidance counsel- 
or. Some rural schools, however, are doing excellent work in guid- 
ance through their regular staff. In the North Wildwood, New 
Jersey, Junior High School two fifteen-minute periods a day are 
devoted to guidance in each home room, and one well-equipped 
teacher acts as a special consultant for students and serves as guid- 
ance leader. Some or all of the faculty meets together whenever 
necessary for conferences about individual students. In the Bruns- 
wick High School, Brunswick, Maryland, responsibility for guidance 
is also divided among all the teachers in accordance with a well- 
organized plan. The Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior 
classes each has a class adviser appointed by the principal. The four 
advisers constitute the Faculty Guidance Committee. They co- 
ordinate all work in guidance and are themselves responsible for 
certain special functions, such as preparing reference materials, ad- 
ministering tests, keeping records, and sponsoring extra-curriculum 
activities. The Guidance Committee works closely with the teachers, 
individually and by means of meetings, to make certain that the 
guidance work will be effective and well co-ordinated. Classroom 
teachers are responsible for integrating guidance material with sub- 
ject matter. Home-room teachers take primary responsibility for 
the students’ social adjustment and orientation at school. 

Securing the co-operation of the faculty . — It is always essential to 
secure the co-operation of the faculty for the guidance program. 
Every teacher must be given some acquaintance with the principles 
and point of view upon which guidance is based. The benefit a 
student derives from his contacts with a particular counselor may 
readily be canceled by uns)niipathetic treatment from one or two 
teachers. 

Many rural schools hold special faculty meetings for the discussion 
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of the guidance program and the principles which underlie it. The 
Saginaw County guidance counselor conducted teachers’ meetings in 
four sections of the county on “The Meaning of Individual Guid- 
ance.” The Newark Valley Central School holds weekly guidance 
consultation clinics in which the counselor and a small group of 
teachers discuss individual pupils. Each clinic is attended by the 
home-room teacher of the pupil under consideration, his classroom 
teachers, the school nurse, the study supervisor, other interested 
faculty members, and, if his presence is warranted, the school at- 
tendance officer. Information brought out and conclusions reached 
about the student are entered in his individual record folder. The 
clinics give teachers and counselor alike a better understanding of 
individual pupils and at the same time orient the teachers to guid- 
ance techniques. 

The Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, the University of 
Kentucky, and other organizations interested in the guidance pro- 
gram in Breathitt County, Kentucky, have sponsored several sum- 
mer institutes in Jackson, the county seat, for teachers of the 
Breathitt County High School and the county elementary schools, 
which are also participating in the program. It was realized that 
many of these teachers could not afford, and were not prepared for, 
university summer schools, and so school was brought to them. 
Each institute lasts as long as the ordinary university summer ses- 
sion, and college credit is given, by the University of Kentucky or 
Lees College, for work satisfactorily done. The program varies 
somewhat from year to year. In the 1936 institute two courses were 
required, “Guidance” and “Regional Problems.” Instruction was also 
available in woodwork shop activity, arts and crafts, recreation, the 
use of the radio, the conduct of excursions, and other subjects. The 
teachers organized themselves into groups of six to consider such 
special problems as “Helping the Shy Child” and “Winning Parents’ 
Co-operation.” Immediately before the schools in Breathitt County 
opened, an intensive two-day session on guidance was held for the 
benefit of the teachers who had not attended the summer institute. 

Guidance work with parents— K few rural schools are beginning to 
tackle another important phase of guidance — ^work with parents. 
Most of these schools work through their parent-teacher associations 
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to foster an understanding of child growth and development. In 
Saginaw County, Michigan, five special parent education groups 
have been organized, each of wjiich pursues its own program of child 
study with the help of the guidance counselor. Before meetings the 
parents sometimes visit school to see how their children act as mem- 
bers of a group and to familiarize themselves with the work of the 
school. Teachers join the parents after school hours and assist the 
guidance counselor in answering questions. Approximately four 
hundred parents participated in these child study groups the first 
year they were organized. They unquestionably gained a better 
understanding both of their children and of what the schools were 
trying to accomplish. 

In Saginaw County the guidance counselor also works with par- 
ents individually, by means of home visits, when their children are 
frequently absent from school or present behavior problems. Tru- 
ancy and irregular attendance are regarded as guidance problems. 
They can sometimes be solved by interpreting the school attendance 
law or by working out a convenient arrangement for transportation, 
but in other instances the counselor must deal with difficult and 
complicated situations. She may find that a child lacks suitable 
clothing or is in such poor health that he cannot attend school. 
Other children may have been kept out of school so much to work 
that they have become discouraged about their school progress. In 
visiting the home, the counselor may learn of a misunderstanding 
between teacher and pupil or teacher and parents which she can 
straighten out. She may be called upon for help and advice in con- 
nection with critical family difficulties. Obviously, a guidance 
counselor must be unusually well equipped by temperament and 
training to deal with the t3q)es of problems which arise in the course 
of home visits. Ideally she should be oriented to social service as 
well as to education. She must be familiar with the community’s 
social agencies so that she can utilize their services and make refer- 
rals in situations she cannot handle without assistance. The counse- 
lor in Saginaw County, for example, co-operates with the county 
welfare department, attends court cases involving school children, 
and utilizes the services of the outstate mental clinic and the depart- 
ment of psychology at a near-by state teachers college. 
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Some rural schools are extending their guidance activities to 
graduates and students who drop out of school. In Pennsylvania, 
among other states, emphasis is placed upon the importance of learn- 
ing the causes of these withdrawals. Sometimes students can be en- 
couraged to return to school, perhaps by working out a program 
adjusted to their needs. In other cases they may be attracted to 
part-time and evening classes. Puyallup, Washington, does guidance 
work with its graduates who go on to college. Either the superin- 
tendent or the high-school principal visits during their Freshman 
year the students who attend colleges in the state of Washington. 
These visits sometimes help students to solve problems in connection 
with the transition from high school to college, and they furnish the 
superintendent and principal with information valuable in planning 
the work of the school. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Widespread unemployment and the exceptional difficulties youth 
face in finding jobs have focused the nation’s attention on the im- 
portance of vocational guidance, “the process of assisting the in- 
dividual to choose an occupation, prepare for it, enter upon it, and 
progress in it.” It is of very great importance to society that each 
individual find, with the minimum amount of waste motion, the type 
of work in which he can make his most productive contribution. It 
is important, too, that youth be guided into and prepared for the 
vocational opportunities which actually exist. At present, in part 
because of inadequate provision for guidance, America has a large 
surplus of unskilled workers and a shortage of skilled workers — a 
situation which limits productiveness and retards preparations for 
defense. 

Vocational guidance has particular significance for farm youth in 
view of the fact, to be discussed in chapter xii, that not more than 
half of them can hope to make their living in agriculture. As United 
States Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker says: 

On the farms there will be, on the average, four children to a family, at least 
two of whom not only have in the past decade, but must in the future, go to 
some city to make a living. In half of the cases the two that remain on the farm 
will face a living barely on the subsistence level 
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Thus to find economic opportunity many farm youth must migrate, 
some to villages and a far larger number to cities. Who should go 
and who should remain in the country? If they are to reach intelli- 
gent decisions, farm youth must be acquainted with urban as well as 
rural occupations and living conditions and must be given all pos- 
sible help in deciding where their opportunities lie. 

What guidance can and cannot do . — The possibilities of vocational 
guidance should not be overestimated. Despite the extravagant 
claims which have been made for it, vocational guidance cannot 
make jobs. In a period when millions of adult workers are unem- 
ployed, a youth may know precisely what work he wants to do, be 
well equipped for it, and still experience at least temporary difficulty 
in finding emplo)mient. Nor should vocational guidance be thought 
of as an exact science, able to direct each individual to the precise job 
where he has most promise of success. Indeed, it must not be as- 
sumed that the average individual can make a satisfactory vocation- 
al adjustment only in some one type of work. Most people can ex- 
press their abilities in a variety of ways. In any case, there is not at 
present enough information about the relationship between job 
requirements and individual aptitudes to permit a counselor to make 
vocational recommendations with mathematical accuracy. The 
difficulties are further increased by the impracticability of securing 
complete knowledge of the individual and of occupational demands. 
Diagnostic tools are not sufficiently reliable to give a full and per- 
fectly trustworthy picture of the individual. The facts about occupa- 
tional distribution and employment opportunities in the local labor 
market and in the nation are difficult to secure and subject to un- 
predictable changes. Furthermore, people trained both to collect 
such information and to interpret it to students are scarce. 

On the other hand, vocational guidance given by a reasonably 
well-equipped person can help a youth materially in choosing his 
field of work. By focusing his attention on his own interests and ap- 
titudes, by giving him a realistic idea of occupational requirements 
and employment possibilities, it lays the groundwork for a rational 
decision. A recent survey revealed that nearly half of North Caro- 
lina’s high-school boys and girls, white and Negro, plan to enter a 
profession. Only one white boy in 31 and one Negro boy in 175 
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realize that ambition. Guidance can save many youth from the dis- 
appointment ill-founded hopes may create. It can reduce the part 
that chance now plays in determining what they will do to earn their 
living. It can increase the likelihood that they may be able to find 
the type of work which will give them most satisfaction and enable 
them to make their maximum contribution to society. 

Vocational guidance and the curriculum. — Vocational guidance, like 
every other phase of guidance, must be integrated with the rest of 
the educational program. Not only vocational courses but many 
academic courses, such as English, general science, and mathematics, 
are related to guidance because they give students an opportunity to 
explore occupational interests and furnish clues to their aptitudes 
for different types of work. The vocational courses, social science, 
and various other courses provide opportunities for group guidance 
and the acquisition of occupational information. Clearly, vocational 
guidance is closely related to every area of the curriculum. 

It is particularly important that vocational guidance be closely 
tied up with vocational education. It is useless and even mischievous 
to train a youth for a job for which he has no special aptitude and in 
which he has no real interest. Vocational education, particularly in 
the junior high school years, should be exploratory and general in 
character. Furthermore, so far as possible it should prepare for 
opportunities which actually exist. For example, the department of 
agriculture at the Nyack High School in Rockland County, New 
York, “offers no courses in general farming, agronomy, or animal 
husbandry, but concentrates attention upon landscape gardening 
and horticulture which are the special phases of agriculture which 
offer employment opportunities in the district served by the school.” 
To be of real value to students, vocational education must be based 
upon, and accompanied by, vocational guidance. 

Organization of vocational guidance programs. — The number of 
rural schools offering their students vocational guidance, like the 
number with personal-social guidance programs, is small but con- 
stantly increasing. Ways are being devised to provide guidance 
service without employing a full-time counselor. No one of the 
schools whose vocational guidance programs are described below has 
a special person giving his full time to guidance. One has a part-time 
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counselor ; one group of schools have pooled their resources to employ 
a counselor; and one school provides guidance through its regular 
staff. 

The Newark Valley Central School has a part-time counselor who 
also does administrative work as vice-principal. Two teachers have 
specific group-guidance responsibilities in connection with the teach- 
ing of classes (“Personal Problems,” given in the seventh and eighth 
grades, and “Social Studies,” given in the ninth grade). In addition, 
the vocational teachers, the school nurse, and the art and music 
teachers do informal counseling in their own fields. All teachers co- 
operate with the program by giving tests, by making ratings of 
pupils, and by participating in the guidance consultation clinics de- 
scribed earlier in the chapter. 

Excluding the salaries of those with guidance responsibilities, the 
entire program costs Newark Valley less than $i 50 a year. Including 
the salary of the counselor for the time he devoted to guidance, the 
program cost only $505 the first year it was in operation, despite 
some special and nonrecurring expenses. 

The state of New York encourages rural areas and independent 
school districts within a county to co-operate in furnishing special 
educational services by offering to share the cost of such services. 
Taking advantage of this legislative provision, thirteen of the school 
districts in Rockland County have united to employ a director of 
vocational and educational guidance. He visits these schools on a 
definite schedule to counsel the students, especially with respect to 
problems dealing with occupational adjustment, to train teachers 
for participation in the program, and to give, or supervise the giving 
of, tests. In addition, he directs county surveys to secure occupa- 
tional information, prepares material on guidance for the entire 
group of schools, and solicits among other social agencies, employers, 
and the general public co-operation for the guidance program. 

A co-operative arrangement such as this permits the participating 
schools to secure — ^without exorbitant expense to any one unit — 
the services of a counselor capable of instructing teachers and 
supervising the guidance work in the entire group of schools. It 
enables the schools to amass more emplo)Tnent and occupational 
information than they could possibly obtain individually without 
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excessive cost. Obviously, however, the' arrangement has its own 
particular weaknesses. Difficulties may be encountered, for example, 
in securing the co-operation of the teachers from many different 
schools and in becoming familiar with the problems and personalities 
of a great number of students. 

The Frederick High School in Frederick, Maryland, provides ex- 
cellent vocational guidance through its regular staff by means of 
group and individual counseling and a carefully planned curriculum. 
Semimonthly guidance programs are held in all of the thirty home 
rooms in the school. Six teachers — two each for Freshmen and 
Sophomores and one each for Juniors and Seniors — are designated 
as class advisers and given a lighter teaching load so that they can do 
individual counseling. The study of occupations is a regular part of 
the curriculum for each of the first two years. At the end of the 
Sophomore year each student selects the three occupations which 
interest him most. His program for the remaining two years is built 
around securing the best possible preparation for them. 

Many other rural schools are conducting successful guidance pro- 
grams through their regular staffs. The teachers who bear the brunt 
of the work are carefully selected on the basis of their occupational 
knowledge and their ability to win students’ confidence. Responsi- 
bility for each phase of the program is definitely fixed, and stand- 
ards of procedure are worked out which all teachers observe. Schools 
without special guidance counselors, of course, face great difficulties 
in assembling information about occupations and employment op- 
portunities. Much of the occupational material which is available 
is too technical to be readily interpreted to students. 

Phases of guidance . — ^According to the United States Office of 
Education, a complete guidance program should provide for six 
things: (i) individual inventory, (2) occupational information, (3) 
counseling, (4) exploration of training opportunities, (5) placement, 
and (6) follow-up. What rural schools are doing in each of these 
phases of guidance will be discussed in the rest of this chapter. 

I . Individual inventory . — Information about the pupil is as essen- 
tial for vocational guidance as for personal-social guidance, in the 
discussion of which its value has already been stressed. Vocational 
guidance aims to help the individual choose and prepare for an occu- 
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pation in the light of his intelligence, aptitudes, personality, and am- 
bitions. Adequate yet simple personal records have the same im- 
portance for vocational guidance as for other types of guidance 
work. 

2. Securing and presenting occupational information . — The second 
phase of guidance has two important aspects: securing occupational 
information and presenting it effectively to students. Because many 
farm and village youth must migrate to find economic opportunity, 
in rural schools it is particularly necessary to secure information 
about occupations and emplo3mient opportunities on a national as 
well as a local basis. Until recent years little reliable national ma- 
terial was available. Within the past few years, however, the United 
States Department of Labor has established, as a department of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, a National Occupational Outlook Service 
to secure information about the supply and demand for workers in 
the various occupational groups. The Employment Service Division 
of the Bureau of Employment Security in the Federal Security 
Agency has made an exhaustive analysis of the functions and re- 
quirements of jobs in the major occupational fields. The United 
States Office of Education has set up an Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, which has already established co-operative 
arrangements with the other two federal agencies. Several states 
have established occupational information and guidance services. 
Many other governmental, educational, and private agencies might 
be mentioned which are collecting and disseminating vocational in- 
formation. Today rural schools can obtain a wealth of up-to-the- 
minute data on occupations and national employment trends. 

Schools must, of course, supplement these data by studies of their 
local labor markets. The Newark Valley School, the Rockland 
County schools, the Tomah High School, Tomah, Wisconsin, and 
many other schools throughout the country have made careful oc- 
cupational surveys of their surrounding areas, including both the 
countryside and the near-by villages and cities. The best of these 
surveys have not been content to list and describe the occupations of 
the area but have sought to uncover actual employment opportuni- 
ties. In Rockland County, for example, while the students from all 
the schools engaging in guidance co-operated in a house-to-house 
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canvass to discover the occupational status and kind and place of 
emplo)mient of each person in the county, the county guidance 
director, the junior placement counselor attached to the local public 
employment ofhce, and selected W.P.A. workers interviewed em- 
ployers to locate possible jobs. 

Surveys of agriculture, too, should be concerned with discovering 
placement possibilities. J. W. Hatch has developed one excellent 
technique, reported in a recent United States Office of Education 
publication, for studying farms from the point of view of the oppor- 
tunities they offer to young men. Information is secured about both 
the farm and the operator and his family, and the possibilities of 
expanding the farm business are examined. Particularly if the farmer 
has no sons, he is questioned about possible opportunities for young 
men as workers, tenants, or partners in share agreements. A survey 
of this character may not only uncover but actually create a certain 
number of placement opportunities. Furthermore, it furnishes the 
guidance counselor with information of value for his future place- 
ment work. In the Hatch survey, for example, it was found that 
young farm operators hire the greatest amount of labor and middle- 
aged operators the least. 

Information about the occupational fields which offer employ- 
ment possibilities should be made readily available to students. 
Newark Valley concentrates its efforts on learning the nature and 
requirements of the nearly three hundred different occupations 
found within a twenty-five-mile radius of the school. Information 
about them is obtained through observation, interviews with em- 
ployers, and such supplementary sources as books, bulletins, pam- 
phlets, and pictures. The accumulated information is filed for easy 
reference in the counselor’s room, to which students have access at 
all times. Students also learn about occupations through class dis- 
cussions; through outside speakers, each of whom discusses his par- 
ticular field; through interviews arranged by the school; and through 
visits to near-by industrial centers. 

Nyack and other Rockland County schools emphasize occupa- 
tional information in their curriculums. An intensive one-semester 
course in occupations is offered in junior high school, and occupa- 
tional materials are included in many other courses from the upper 
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elementary grades through the high school. In addition, about 
eighteen occupational forums are held each year for students in 
Grades VI-XII. Early meetings are devoted to general subjects and 
to the local occupational patterns, with each of the final ten forums 
covering one important occupational field. Students acquaint them- 
selves in advance with the field to be discussed and are prepared to 
ask questions of the speaker. 

3. Counseling . — Counseling procedure is essentially the same 
whether vocational or other types of problems are being discussed. 
One interesting aspect of the vocational counseling at Newark Valley 
is the effort made to prepare pupils for their interviews. In an early 
social science course three weeks are devoted to making an individual 
analysis. Tests and other devices used in securing personal inventory 
data are explained to pupils. In still other courses they are oriented 
to some of the problems involved in making wise educational and oc- 
cupational choices. Thus, when the time comes for their individual 
interviews, they are ready to secure the utmost benefit from them. 

4. Exploration of training opportunities . — The fourth phase of 
guidance, the exploration of training opportunities, is concerned with 
helping students plan their preparation for the work they intend to 
pursue. As the discussion of vocational education will make clear, 
the vast majority of jobs do not require highly specialized training 
of the sort which can or should be furnished by the school. The best 
preparation for most types of work is a planned program of general 
education, molded to the student’s interests, abilities, and ambitions 
and pursued with purpose. However, vocational objectives should 
be considered in planning every student’s educational program, and 
those students planning to enter occupations demanding highly 
specialized skills should be advised where to get their training. 
While they may be able to get some or all of it through the vocational 
courses offered in their own high school, they should also be informed 
of the possibilities for obtaining instruction at colleges, universities, 
and various t3q)es of technical schools. In New York a pupil may 
attend any high school in the state offering a vocational course in 
which he is interested; guidance counselors must be able to furnish 
information about courses offered in other secondary schools. 

The guidance counselor at Newark Valley maintains an up-to-date 
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file of catalogues of schools, colleges, and technical and trade institu- 
tions. Speakers from prominent schools are invited to Newark 
Valley, and students, especially members of the Senior class, visit 
near-by educational institutions. The counselor is a member of the 
Student Aid Association of Hartford, Connecticut, through which he 
attempts to obtain scholarships and other forms of student aid for 
worthy and needy pupils. 

5. Placement: bringing jobs and youth together. — Placement, im- 
plementing the study of jobs and youth by bringing the two to- 
gether, is an essential part of guidance. Whenever possible, the 
school should consummate its responsibility to its students by doing 
what it can to see that they find employment in work for which they 
are prepared. Its placement efforts will benefit the community as 
well as the students and will provide the school with information 
useful for evaluating and improving its guidance and educational 
program. 

However, too much should not be expected .of the placement 
efforts of the school. Through their guidance and educational pro- 
grams the schools can contribute to the development of productive 
and efficient workers, but they cannot create jobs; they can only 
attempt to locate them. It must be remembered that they have 
limited resources for this task and are novices at it. 

In view of their inadequate resources, and in the interest of econo- 
my, it is essential that the schools co-operate with other agencies 
interested in junior placement. In particular, good working arrange- 
ments should be made with the federal-state network of public em- 
ployment offices. In various parts of the country there has been con- 
siderable controversy as to which agency, the schools or the federal- 
state employment system, should accept responsibility for junior 
placement. The fact is that neither can handle the job satisfactorily 
without the co-operation of the other. Particularly in rural areas, 
where there is more than enough work for both, the controversy 
seems barren and pointless. As of August, 1940, less than a third of 
the sixteen hundred public employment offices in the United States 
had special facilities for junior applicants. Few rural schools are 
adequately staffed for placement work. After carefully studying the 
question of who should be responsible for placement, the Regents’ 
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Inquiry into the Cost and Character of Public Education in the 
State of New York concluded: 

At the present time the important thing is that the leaving pupils, both 
graduates and nongraduates, should be placed, not who is to place them. For 
this reason either the school system or the ... . [federal-state employment 
system], or the two combined, should provide placement facilities. 

The school and the public employment offices both benefit by en- 
tering into a co-operative arrangement. Only in extraordinary cases 
are rural schools staffed to investigate employment possibilities in 
their entire natural labor market, which may include the territory 
covered by six to twenty administrative units operating secondary 
schools. By co-operating with the public emplo)Tnent office which 
serves that market, they greatly improve the chances that their 
students will be placed satisfactorily. On the other hand, the infor- 
mation the school has accumulated about its students helps the em- 
ployment office in the classification and placement of its inexperi- 
enced applicants. 

Excellent patterns for the co-operation of rural schools and public 
employment offices have already been developed. In general, they 
are of two kinds: either a representative of the nearest emplo)Tnent 
office visits the schools to interview and counsel students or students 
are referred to the emplojmient office. Rockland County has an ar- 
rangement of the first type. A junior counselor on the staff of the 
public employment office at Nyack visits all seven high schools in 
the county on regular schedule. His itinerary is posted throughout 
the county so that out-of-school youth, as well as students, will 
know when they can see him. All the schools in the county receive 
the benefit of the counselor’s efforts to locate jobs, and employers 
find it convenient to be able to fill many of their personnel require- 
ments through one central agency. The counselor submits to the 
schools monthly placement reports which are helpful in their guid- 
ance work. 

Another smooth-working co-operative arrangement has been de- 
veloped in Maryland as a result of an experiment conducted jointly 
by the American Youth Commission and the United States Em- 
ployment Service (now the Employment Service Division of the 
Federal Security Agency). Each year on March i the schools in 
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Frederick, Cumberland, Salisbury, and Elk ton counties submit 
to the public employment office serving the area the names of all 
withdrawing students or prospective graduates who want jobs. 
Complete information about each student is supplied on a form 
which is prepared jointly by the schools and the employment 
office. Between March i and the end of the school year each youth 
is called into the emplo)nnent office for interviews, and an intensive 
effort is made to place him. 

In addition to co-operating with public employment offices, rural 
schools are doing a great deal on their own to place their students. 
The Middletown, Maryland, High School builds its Senior program 
around job-getting. The first third of the year is devoted to a review 
of economic and occupational material studied during the first three 
years, with the students divided into groups in accordance with 
their vocational interests. In the second third of the year each stu- 
dent pursues an individual project designed to give him a close ac- 
quaintance with the occupational field he intends to enter. He reads 
in appropriate professional periodicals or trade papers, if possible 
observes the work of the field at first hand, and lists and talks with 
prospective employers. His findings, summarized in a paper, are 
often of value to the counselor and other students as well as to him. 
The last part of the year is devoted to self-evaluation and the de- 
velopment of a good job-seeking technique, with attention to filling 
out employment applications, writing letters, and planning employ- 
ment interviews. 

Many rural schools do a certain amount of placement in connec- 
tion with vocational education courses. The work of teachers of 
vocational agriculture will be discussed in chapter vi. The co-opera- 
tive part-time diversified occupations program has also led to a con- 
siderable amount of placement. Under this program high-school 
students of employable age work in a field of their choice for half of 
each school day, securing instruction on the job, and devote at least 
two periods of the portion of the day spent in school to supervised 
study of subjects closely related to their field of employment. In one 
of the first communities to adopt this program, 36 per cent of the 
first graduating class continued in permanent employment with the 
business or industrial establishment where training was received and 
an additional 32 per cent secured employment with other firms in 
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the same field. An analysis indicated that youth employed where 
training was received did not displace older workers but were re- 
tained because they had made places for themselves. When care- 
fully supervised to prevent the exploitation of students and the viola- 
tion of equitable labor practices, the diversified occupations program, 
which will be further discussed in chapter vi, is of the greatest value 
to rural schools. It expands their capacity to provide exploratory 
training experiences and to place students. 

6. Follow-up of former students . — ^The final essential of a well- 
rounded guidance program is follow-up work with graduates and 
youth who have dropped out of school. To both of these groups 
modern rural schools feel an increasing sense of responsibility. The 
efforts of some schools to help out-of-school youth will be described 
in chapter xii. The study of the school’s former students has many 
values, however, even when it does not eventuate in action to help 
them. The information it uncovers helps administrators and teachers 
appraise the educational and guidance program and sometimes is of 
value to the students. Largely with the purpose of combating a feel- 
ing of despair prevalent among its students in 1934, Nyack High 
School surveyed its graduates for the ten-year period 1924-34. Of 
the 579 graduates, 547 replied to a questionnaire. Only 44 were un- 
employed or not in school or college. Seventy-seven students had 
earned at least part of their expenses while going to college. The 
survey report, compiled, of course, without names, gave students a 
realistic and yet encouraging picture of educational and employment 
possibilities. Nyack now keeps a live file of graduates for a ten-year 
span and prepares an annual report for its students on the experience 
of recent graduates. 

In a few schools which have not conducted general studies of 
former students, one or another vocational department has surveyed 
its particular group of alumni. In the Frederick High School, for ex- 
ample, information obtained from commercial graduates of the pre- 
ceding five years was utilized in revising the commercial curriculum. 

How long should the school display an active interest in its gradu- 
ates and drop-outs and maintain its records on them? A few rural 
schools are beginning to say, “Until they are more or less perma- 
nently established occupationally.” Only then may the vocational 
guidance program be regarded as truly complete. 
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AUTHORITIES FOR THE FACTS 

In addition to the specially prepared statement on “Placement at Work and Rural 
Education/* by R. M. Stewart, the references chiefly relied on were: 

Howard M. Bell, Matching Youth and Jobs (Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1940). 

The Occupational Adjustment of Youths a pamphlet setting forth the recommendations 
of the American Youth Commission of the American Council on Education. 

Wilbur I. Gooch and Franklin J. Keller, “Breathitt County in the Southern Appa- 
lachians,** Occupations j Vol. XIV, No. 9 (June, 1936). Except where otherwise 
stated, references to the guidance work of the Breathitt County High School are 
based on this article. 

Paul W. Chapman, Guidance Programs for Rural High Schools (Vocational Division, 
U.S. Office of Education Bull. 203 [Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1939]). Except where otherwise noted, the references to the guidance 
work in the Newark Valley Central School and in Nyack and Rockland County 
Schools are based on this publication. 

Seventeenth Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators: Schools in 
Small Communities. 

Page 92. The definition of guidance is taken from Guidance Programs for Rural 
High Schools i p. 33. 

Pages 93-94. The U.S. Office of Education sample survey of guidance in rural schools 
is mentioned in John W. Studebaker, “The Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service: A Report of Progress,** Occupations^ Vol. XVII, No. 7 (April, 1939). 

The quotation about the school*s responsibility to give direction to the child*s ad- 
vancement comes horn Social Services and the Schools^ a report of the Educational Poh- 
cies Commission (Washington, D.C.. National Education Association of the United 
States, 1939), p. 92. 

The objectives of the guidance program of Saginaw County, Michigan, are 
quoted from a typewritten report of the guidance program from 1938-39 written 
by Clara G. Stewart, counselor, and furnished through the courtesy of Ottilia M. 
Frisch, county commissioner of schools Subsequent references to Saginaw’s program 
are also based on this report and the one for 1939-40. The objectives of school and 
social guidance in Carroll and Frederick counties are adapted from American Youth 
Commission and Employment Service Division, “Factual Study and Recommenda- 
tions for the Planning and Operation of a Community Guidance Program in a Typical 
Rural Area: Carroll and Frederick Counties, Maryland” (Washington, D.C , June, 
1939) (typewritten). Unless otherwise noted, reference to the guidance work in these 
two counties is based on this publication. 

Page 95. The reference to Spring Hope’s program is based on Annie M. Cherry, 
An Experimental Program in Elementary Education at Spring Hope^ North Carolina 
(Superintendent of Public Instruction Pub. 200 [Raleigh, 1937]). 

Schools in Small Communities is the source of the references made here and later in 
the chapter to the North Wildwood, New Jersey, Junior High School. See ibid , pp. 
83-84. 

The University of Tennessee’s testing program is referred to in Guidance for Rural 
Boys (College of Agriculture, University of Tennessee, Bull. 7 [Knoxville: Department 
of Agricultural Education (in co-operation with the State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion), 1940]), p. 12. 
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Pages 97-p8* The description of the organizational set-up of Brunswick High 
SchooPs program is based on “Factual Study and Recommendations for the Planning 
and Operation of a Community Guidance Program in a Typical Rural Area: Carroll 
and Frederick Counties, Maryland,” pp. 39-40. 

The Newark Valley Central SchooPs guidance consultation clinics are described in 
Newark Valley Central School, “Educational and Vocational Guidance,” a hecto- 
graphed statement put out by the school, which is located in Newark Valley, New 
York. 

The description of the guidance institutes in Breathitt County is based primarily 
on “Twenty-five Years of Work, 1914-1939” (Richmond, Va. : Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth) (mimeographed), pp 35-39. 

Page 100. The description of Puyallup, Washington’s, guidance work with grad- 
uates who go on to college is based on a letter from Paul B. Hanawalt, superintend- 
ent of schools. Puyallup, though a town of approximately eight thousand, is primarily 
an agricultural community. 

The definition of vocational guidance is that of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, as quoted in Matching Youth and Jobs. 

The quotation from John W. Studebaker is taken from “The Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service. A Report of Progress,” p. 592. 

Pages 1 01-3. The data on North Carolina youth are based on Gordon W. Love- 
joy’s “Paths to Maturity” and are taken from an article, “Young Tarheels,” TimCy 
XXXVI, No. 12 (September 16, 1940), 60. 

The description of the organization of Newark Valley’s guidance program is based 
on “Educational and Vocational Guidance.” 

Pages 104-6. The work of the Occupational Information and Guidance Service of 
the U.S Office of Education is described in “The Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service* A Report of Progress.” The state occupational information and guid- 
ance services are discussed in “Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Education to the U S Office of Education, June 30, 1939” (Washington, D.C : Federal 
Security Agency, U S. Office of Education, Vocational Division, 1939) (mimeographed), 
p. 58; and Harry A. Jager, “The First Year of the Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service,” Occu potions j XVIII, No. 7 (April, 1940), 495. 

J. W. Hatch’s agricultural survey technique is described in his Discovering Occupa- 
tional Opportunities for Young Men in Farming (Vocational Division, U.S. Office of 
Education, Mono. 20 [Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1939]). 

Pages 108-9. The discussion of the relationship of the schools and the public em- 
ployment offices follows “The Occupational Adjustment of Youth,” Matching Youth 
and Jobsy and William H. Stead, “Itinerant Employment Services,” OccupationSy Vol. 
XVIII, No. 8 (May, 1940). The Regents’ Inquiry quotation is taken from Thomas L. 
Norton, Education for Work (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938), p. 151. 

Pages iio-ii. The description of the Senior year program in the Middletown, 
Maryland, High School follows “Factual Study and Recommendations for the Planning 
and Operation of a Community Guidance Program in a Typical Rural Area: Carroll 
and Frederick Counties, Maryland,” pp. 49-51. 

The report of the co-operative part-time diversified occupations program is based on 
C. E. Rakestraw’s “Cooperative Part-Time Diversified Occupations Program,” Occupa- 
tionsy Vol. XVIII, No. 6 (March, 1940). 
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VOCATIONAL PREPARATION IN RURAL 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

As A consequence of the attempts to meet the diverse needs of 
A-A the many students who now attend secondary schools, an 
^ increasing amount of attention has been given to vocational 
education. The preparation of youth for productive work has al- 
ways been an important educational objective, but it is not one with 
which the high school was greatly concerned a half a century ago. 
Most of its students were going on to college, and it was there they 
received the more strictly vocational part of their education — their 
training for teaching, or medicine, or law. Youth not preparing for 
the professions were trained by other agencies — the home, the farm, 
the shop, and the store. By modern standards most occupational 
fields were not exacting in their requirements, and the inexperienced 
worker was not too seriously handicapped. Because new jobs were 
constantly opening up, it was relatively easy, furthermore, for young 
men to switch around until they found the sort of work for which 
they were suited. 

Today the high-school students preparing for college and the pro- 
fessions are vastly outnumbered by those who will work on the farm 
and in the production and distribution of goods. Because most types 
of work — operating a farm, running a store — require far more knowl- 
edge and skill than formerly, some preliminary acquaintance with 
them and preparation for them is essential. More stringent economic 
conditions and the increased percentage of adults in the population 
have made employment too hazardous to encourage shifting from 
job to job. For a decade prior to the present defense boom even 
trained workers often experienced difficulty in finding work, particu- 
larly if they were young; untrained workers are still seriously handi- 
capped in securing employment. In this changed environment the 
school clearly has a far more important role in training youth for 
vocational competence. 
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The rural high school, in particular, must be concerned with pre- 
paring its students for work. Those of its students who intend to re- 
main on the farm and those who will migrate to cities both need vo- 
cational preparation. The boys and girls who are already assuming 
responsibility in connection with farm and home not only require in- 
struction in the several disciplines involved in their work and im- 
pinging upon it but would find their school work sterile and devoid of 
reality if it neglected the fields of interest around which their lives 
are already beginning to center. Students who will migrate to cities 
need vocational preparation so that they will not be handicapped in 
finding jobs and will be able to do productive work for which they 
are fitted. In the case of this group of students, too, there is a fortu- 
nate identity of interests and needs; several studies have shown that 
rural youth have a bent for mechanical and technical pursuits. Vo- 
cational preparation is winning a place in the rural school curriculum 
because it at once serves the needs and commands the interest of 
that vast majority of students — as many as ninety-seven in every 
hundred in some schools — who must attempt to prepare themselves 
while in high school for homemaking and for earning a living. 

The need for a broad, general program. — Students’ needs should 
dictate the nature of the vocational program which is offered in the 
rural high school. It is clear, for example, that it should be as broad 
as possible, for it must serve the needs of youth who will migrate to 
village and city as well as those who will remain on the farm. Indeed, 
many youth in the latter group must be prepared to supplement 
the income from farming with some nonagricultural employment. 
The program should cover developing occupations, such as those 
in the service field, as well as occupations already established in 
importance. To fill these specifications, the rural school vocational 
program must include offerings in a number of different fields, so 
that students will have the opportunity to explore the possibilities of, 
and their aptitudes for, many types of work. If the program is con- 
fined to one or two fields, for example, agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, it cannot provide this opportunity and is certain to neglect 
the needs of many students. 

It is clear also that each vocational course which is offered should 
be broad and general rather than narrow and specific. While some 
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occupations require specialized, intensive training in addition to 
broad, preliminary preparation, the latter is indispensable in the 
complex and rapidly changing economic life of today. The nature of 
the vast majority of jobs, the rapidity of occupational change, and 
the complexity of the social and economic environment make intelli- 
gence, a good general background, and adaptability more important 
perhaps than ever before. Almost any sort of work demands some 
degree of mastery of such basic subjects as language and arithmetic. 
As always, good work habits and character are essential ingredients 
of vocational success. As an increasing percentage of the population 
is absorbed in service occupations and the interrelationships of 
economic life grow more delicate and precise, the personal and social 
adjustment of the worker becomes a matter of paramount impor- 
tance. The modern worker must be able to mesh his efforts with 
those of others, take orders and direct others, and serve the needs of 
the community of which he is a member. 

A recent analysis of 2,216 occupations in eighteen representative 
industries showed that most of them demand little or no specialized 
training. Two-thirds of the jobs required no more than an elemen- 
tary-school education as a qualification for employment. The data 
show definitely that in a great majority of jobs emplo3mient and 
satisfactory performance are not dependent on highly specialized 
preliminary preparation. Indeed, little training is required on the 
job itself. Two-thirds of the occupations were so simple that with 
less than a week’s training normal production could be attained. 
Only 10 per cent demanded more than six months’ training. Cur- 
rently, because of America’s gigantic rearmament program and the 
widespread neglect of vocational training during the 1930’s, there is 
a shortage of skilled labor, but even in connection with defense pro- 
duction it has been estimated that only 37.5 per cent of the workers 
need to be highly skilled. 

The rapid shifts in employment opportunities also make it unwise 
for the schools to attempt to give a highly specialized type of voca- 
tional preparation. Each year thousands of jobs are created or anni- 
hilated as a result of changes in consumer demand and in manufac- 
turing processes. Almost overnight the defense program has revolu- 
tionized the requirements of the labor market. To be reasonably 
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secure in a world as d)mamic and disturbed as the one we live in, the 
worker must be prepared to shift not only from job to job but from 
one occupation to another. An analysis made before the advent of 
the defense program revealed that more than half of the workers in 
manufacturing plants in Minnesota had previously been employed in 
some other industry. 

Such facts suggest that, even so far as vocational competence is 
concerned, in the great majority of cases sound general education can 
contribute more than a highly specific type of vocational training. 
What counts is intelligence, character, alertness, flexibility — the 
ability to learn quickly and to adjust one’s self readily to a new situa- 
tion; and these are objectives of general education. The facts also 
strongly suggest that the vocational preparation which is offered in 
secondary schools should be general rather than specific in character. 
For example, so far as youth headed for mechanical work are con- 
cerned, it has been said that 

it is not training for any particular job in industry that is the valuable contribu- 
tion of the schools, but general training at mechanical jobs, especially the accli- 
mation of the student mechanically and industrially. The most valuable attri- 
bute of the trained high school boy is his mechanical resourcefulness, his me- 
chanical adjustability to job conditions, the sort of man who can shift, as re- 
quired, from one job to another. 

Vocational preparation and general education . — There is a measure 
of accordance between what the facts suggest the schools should do 
in preparing their students for work and what they can do without 
raising the cost of vocational preparation to prohibitive heights and 
abandoning other educational objectives. Rural schools, in particu- 
lar, could not afford the equipment and staff necessary for highly 
specialized and intensive vocational courses. In view of the thou- 
sands of jobs represented in any one labor market and the long, in- 
tensive training necessary for some of them, it is completely imprac- 
ticable, economically and educationally, for secondary schools, 
especially rural schools, to prepare students for the specific require- 
ments of definite jobs. The specialized training required for the per- 
formance of a particular job must in most cases be the responsibility 
of the industry or firm which benefits by that training and is in a posi- 
tion to give it; or, in the case of occupations requiring long periods of 
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preparation, of other educational agencies and of apprentice pro- 
grams. While training for specific jobs must continue to be provided 
in most instances by or in co-operation with private industry, train- 
ing specific enough to prepare one for a particular occupation may 
increasingly tend to be given under public auspices. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the typical rural school could not hope to offer training of 
this character except, perhaps, in the case of one or two occupations. 
The most satisfactory means of providing such training have yet to 
be determined, but considerations of what is practicable and what is 
desirable both suggest that much of it will have to be given in rela- 
tively large centers of population and at the post-high-school level. 
The responsibility of the secondary school for vocational preparation 
is the development of those intellectual abilities, personal qualities, 
and work habits which are essential for competence in any field and 
training in the basic skills which underlie whole families of occupa- 
tions. The fulfilment of this responsibility will strain the resources 
of most rural schools and require the exercise of much educational 
ingenuity. 

The provision of sound general vocational preparation is, how- 
ever, not only feasible but desirable and in keeping with the school’s 
basic objectives. Whereas highly specialized courses would have to 
be, as it were, patched on to the rest of the school program, there is 
no quarrel nor even any hard-and-fast distinction between general 
education and vocational education when the latter is broad in char- 
acter. Education for farming not only permits but requires in- 
struction in arithmetic, in chemistry, and in biology. Manual dex- 
terity possesses vocational value, but it is also a means of creative 
expression. Careful buying plays an increasingly important part in 
homemaking and is taught in home economics courses; but it re- 
quires some knowledge of business, in particular, of retailing, ad- 
vertising, and selling; the ability to compare costs, to figure the 
operating expenses of various types of equipment, and to compute 
the cost of credit; some understanding of the scientific principles in- 
volved in the construction and operation of merchandise and of the 
types of experiments by which it may be tested; and the ability to 
find and efficiently use helpful reference material. Thus this one 
^Vocational” topic ties up with almost every area of the school pro- 
gram. 
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Rural schools cannot neglect vocational preparation without di- 
vorcing themselves from life and disregarding some of the most vital 
interests and needs of their students. In particular, instruction in 
agriculture and home economics offers the schools an almost in- 
valuable opportunity to tie up classroom activity with the everyday 
responsibilities of many of their students on the farm and in the 
home. In addition to preparing for work, the kind of vocational 
education which meets the needs of students also contributes to the 
breadth, reality, and appeal of the entire school program. 

The difficulty of offiering a broody general program . — Rural high 
schools face difficulties, however, in offering a vocational program 
which is broad, general, and integrated with the rest of the curricu- 
lum offerings. If training for the countless specific jobs represented 
in any one labor market is out of the question, the provision of basic 
general courses for each important occupational area is by no means 
easy. Because many rural youth migrate to cities, it would be desir- 
able to give students the opportunity to explore every major occupa- 
tional field, urban as well as rural. Thus the rural school vocational 
program should include courses in (i) agriculture, (2) home eco- 
nomics, (3) trades and industries, (4) business, (5) the distributive 
occupations, and (6) the service occupations. Despite the availabil- 
ity of some federal financial assistance, few rural schools can afford 
to provide courses in all the above subjects. Practically no rural 
schools offer courses in the distributive occupations or the service 
occupations, only a few offer courses in trades and industries, and a 
surprising number find it impossible to teach agriculture and home 
economics. 

Ironically, certain legislative and administrative requirements of 
the federal program to aid vocational education contribute to the 
difficulties rural schools face in offering a satisfactory program. As 
an offset, a careful evaluative study has shown, the federal program 
has been in part responsible for the rapid expansion of vocational 
education in American schools. Certain provisions, however, have 
retarded the development of a satisfactory program. For example, 
the requirements of federal vocational legislation that federal funds 
be matched — dollar for dollar except in the case of the most recent 
act —by state and local funds, coupled with the fact that only a 
relatively expensive type of vocational instruction qualifies for 
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federal reimbursement, make it impossible for many rural schools to 
avail themselves of federal assistance. Robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
other schools have purchased expensive vocational agriculture and 
home economics equipment by curtailing expenditures elsewhere. 
The result has been overcrow’ding and inadequate equipment in 
many nonvocational classes and a lack of balance in the total educa- 
tional program. The undesirability of starving general education so 
as to be able to offer vocational courses is apparent. 

In general, federal grants for vocational education have tended to 
go to communities least in need of assistance. As has been suggested 
by the Advisory Committee on Education, grants should be made 
on the basis of need rather than ability to meet matching require- 
ments, so that they will contribute far more than they do at present 
to the equalization of educational opportunity. 

In the federally reimbursed vocational program place of residence 
is used as an index to the need of a group for a particular type of vo- 
cational preparation, and the population of rural areas is not includ- 
ed in the basis on which the allotment of funds for trade and indus- 
trial education is determined. This has tended to discourage pro- 
vision of industrial courses in rural schools and thus has militated 
against the development of a well-rounded vocational program. 

Certain special requirements of the federal vocational program 
have tended to isolate vocational education from general education. 
Indeed, it may be said that in general both federal legislation pertain- 
ing to vocational education and, at least in the past, administrative 
interpretations and rulings have fostered a narrow rather than a 
broad conception of vocational education. The framers and adminis- 
trators of federal legislation, however, were not exclusively or even 
primarily responsible for the narrow view of vocational education 
which dominated educational thought until the last decade or two. 
Earlier in the century it was generally believed that vocational 
training had to be highly specific to be valuable. The majority of 
psychologists and educators denied the possibility of the transfer of 
training; little was known about the requirements of industry; and, 
in all probability, the need for workers with a general orientation to 
industry rather than specialized skill was less acute. Of the three 
elements which today’s educators regard as essential ingredients of a 
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sound program of vocational preparation — informational content, 
the development of manipulative skill, and an orientation to the 
social and economic situation — only the second received any con- 
siderable emphasis in most vocational training, whether its sponsor- 
ship was federal or local. The information, understandings, and 
intellectual abilities necessary for proficiency in a given occupation 
received little attention, and consideration of such things as unions 
and social legislation was almost completely neglected. 

Prospects for the future . — In developing vocational programs which 
are broad, general, and comprehensive enough to serve the needs of 
most students, rural high schools have been handicapped by their 
poverty and smallness, by the notion that vocational education has 
to be specific to be effective, by the belief of some educators that 
preparation for work has no legitimate place in the school program, 
and by certain features of the federal government’s vocational edu- 
cation program. 

The difficulties rural schools face today in improving their voca- 
tional education programs are by no means insurmountable, how- 
ever. Both the latest federal vocational legislation and the recent 
administration of the federal program have been more liberal than in 
the past. A broad concept of vocational education has triumphed 
over the belief in highly particularized training which formerly pre- 
vailed. Not only are an ever increasing number of rural students re- 
ceiving occupational preparation, but that preparation is more 
broadly conceived and more closely linked with general education 
than ever before. A small but increasing number of rural schools 
recognizes the necessity of providing a well-rounded vocational pro- 
gram which permits their students to explore various occupational 
fields and to secure the type of preparation which accords with their 
interests, aptitudes, and ambitions. In several states special arrange- 
ments have been made which permit youth to go outside their local 
school district, if necessary, to secure the kind of vocational training 
they want and need. 

A great deal of excellent vocational preparation is now being pro- 
vided in rural schools, and the trends in evidence all point to the 
broadening, extension, and improvement of the present program. 
The discussion of the various types of vocational courses now offered 
in rural schools should make this clear. 
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PREPARATION FOR AGRICULTURE 

The desirability of rural schools’ providing instruction in agri- 
culture is scarcely open to question. Vocational agriculture meets 
every criterion which educators have set up for selecting the t)q)es of 
occupational preparation which should be offered in the schools. To 
consider one of the criteria stressed in the preceding discussion, the 
instructional program in vocational agriculture can be broad and 
readily linked with general education. In such a program courses 
designed to lay the basis for good farm management might include: 
(i) training in sound business practices, including cost accounting, 
supply-and-demand factors as related to quantity and quality of 
production, co-operative marketing and purchasing; (2) scientific 
farming, including soil conservation, improved breeds of livestock 
and varieties of crops, control of insect pests and plant and animal 
diseases; (3) mechanics, including the use of power machines; (4) 
plant maintenance and improvement; and (5) social co-operation, 
including information about farm organizations, administration of 
federal farm programs, and fundamental policies of the community, 
the state, and the nation in the development of agriculture. Obvious- 
ly there is much to teach, and an opportunity for co-ordination be- 
tween agriculture and the program in general education. It is recog- 
nized that 

vocational-agriculture programs should provide for instruction in the basic sci- 
ences and in the related fundamentals; in the fundamentals of health and in 
social relations; in economics; and in other subjects with which young men and 
adult farmers in the complex social environment of today should be familiar. 

From the strictly vocational point of view instruction in agricul- 
ture is widely applicable. Farming itself, it must be remembered, 
still absorbs more than 30 per cent of the nation’s man-power. The 
shop work in agriculture gives students at least a minimum orienta- 
tion to industrial occupations. The social emphasis now evident in 
agriculture instruction will help youth in their work careers whether 
they live in city or country. 

AvaUabUity of instruction in vocational agriculture . — In view of the 
manifest importance of preparing many youth for farming, it would 
appear that instruction in vocational agriculture should be offered in 
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practically every high school serving farm youth in considerable 
numbers. In fact, despite the rapid progress which has been made in 
making instruction available since the passage in 1917 of the first 
federal vocational education act (see Fig. 5), this goal is still far 
from being attained. In 1938 there were 6,906 high schools with 
vocational agriculture departments, but the United States Office of 
Education estimated that there were 8,000 other schools where de- 
partments should be established. Although high-school enrolments 
in vocational agriculture rose to a new high of over 280,000 in 1939, 
approximately three high-school boys out of every four who lived on 
farms were not receiving instruction. 

Of course, instruction in agriculture is neither needed nor wanted 
by every farm boy. It should, however, be available for all those 
who do want it. The extent of the availability of courses in vocation- 
al agriculture varies greatly among the states. In New York, the 
Regents’ Inquiry found, practically all rural youth have the oppor- 
tunity to obtain instruction, either at their own high school or as non- 
resident students in near-by schools. On the other hand, a recent 
Virginia study showed that only 800 students trained in agriculture 
are being graduated each year, whereas 4,000 replacement oppor- 
tunities in farming become available. Out of 147 small high schools 
in Washington, most of them located in agricultural communities, 
only 19 offer instruction in agriculture. 

Vocational agriculture is missing from the program of many rural 
high schools primarily because of their inability to support even in 
part the expensive type of instruction the federal vocational pro- 
gram calls for. The Washington state school survey found that in 
some communities the control of educational policy by townspeople 
and an inadequate supply of trained teachers were also retarding the 
extension of the vocational agriculture program. 

The instructional program . — ^While the nature of the work in voca- 
tional agriculture varies somewhat in each community, in part be- 
cause of federal influence, certain general, nation-wide trends are 
evident. From the beginning instruction has been centered largely 
around supervised farm practice programs, but these programs have 
now been considerably widened in scope. A good program now em- 
braces several production projects, including a major which extends 
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over the entire period of the student’s high-school attendance; proj- 
ects directed toward the improvement of the farm rather than im- 
mediate financial return; and, to insure the student’s well-rounded 
development, supplementary farm practice with no direct relation- 
ship to the projects. Courses of study are being reorganized to dove- 
tail with the present broad type of farm practice program. Instead of 
crops being taught one year, livestock the next, etc., each year’s 
work includes units which will help the student in the various phases 
of his supervised farm practice. 

The practical value of the vocational agriculture program for the 
student is apparent. It is based directly upon his needs and at the 
same time acquaints him with the agricultural conditions which pre- 
vail generally in the community. Through his supervised farm prac- 
tice program the student may earn some money, and he acquires 
practical experience in every phase of agricultural work which is 
locally important. His earnings and the experience gained from his 
projects are sometimes the direct means of his getting established in 
farming — either on his father’s farm, some other farm in the com- 
munity, or his own. 

The supervised farm practice program fosters the closest relation- 
ship between school and community. C. M. Miller, director of voca- 
tional education for Kansas, writes : “It is not at all unusual for all the 
major farm operations on the boy’s home farm to be carried on under 
the advice of the teacher of vocational agriculture, for in many, many 
instances, the parents become interested in the boy’s work and seek 
the advice of the teacher.” In most parts of the country the voca- 
tional agriculture teacher enjoys the confidence of his community. 
He is usually associated, sometimes in a position of leadership, not 
only with its economic life but with general programs of community 
improvement. 

Instruction in vocational agriculture stresses increasingly the 
community and broad social aspects of farm management and agri- 
cultural conditions. Emphasis is placed on problems of marketing, 
agricultural economics, soil conservation, land-use planning, and on 
developing social understandings and co-operative attitudes. 
Through the regular instructional program or a club, the Future 
Farmers of America, to be discussed later in the chapter, students 
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are given experience in co-operative buying and selling activities and 
in organizing and operating community hatcheries, canning plants, 
and sawmills. 

Vocational agriculture and placement . — The major aim of instruc- 
tion in agriculture is to assist young men to establish themselves in 
farming, and, as has been seen, its program is well designed for this 
purpose. Many teachers of vocational agriculture do guidance and 
placement work within their field which exactly parallels the work of 
school-wide vocational guidance programs in the entire field of occu- 
pations. Indeed, in many schools the agriculture instructor does 
general guidance and placement work. Because of long class periods 
in agriculture, the broad scope of the agriculture program, and his 
out-of-school contacts with students, he is in a strategic position to 
know their strengths and weaknesses. 

In planning the vocational agriculture curriculum and in super- 
vising the farm practice programs of his, students, the agriculture 
instructor becomes familiar with the farms and farmers of the terri- 
tory served by his school. It is ordinarily not difficult for him to get 
whatever additional information he may need to discover the place- 
ment possibilities these farms offer. Through his knowledge and con- 
tacts he is often able to get students and former students placed and 
to guide them in acquiring farms as they become available. Fre- 
quently he is instrumental in helping them to win places for them- 
selves on their fathers’ farms. Some agricultural economists believe 
that the margin between good and bad farm management is now so 
great that on many types of farms of i6o acres or more, a young 
man trained in scientific farming can readily earn a satisfactory 
place for himself beside his father. 

Follow-up of former students plays an especially important part 
in the placement activity of vocational agriculture instructors. 
Ordinarily, today, a young man does not become established in 
farming as an operator until he has been out of high school six or 
seven years. During this period he needs guidance and further in- 
struction. It is now recognized that education in agriculture should 
be a continuous process, and a special part-time program is available 
for young men out of school who are becoming established in farm- 
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ing. This program will be discussed in chapter xii. In addition, 
evening classes, to be discussed in chapter xiii, are available for adult 
farm operators. 


HOME ECONOMICS 

“Education for intelligent participation in family life” is the basic 
objective of the home economics program. The psychological and 
sociological investigations of the twentieth century have shed new 
light on the influence of the family on the personal, social, and in- 
tellectual development of its members. Simultaneously it has been 
perceived that homemaking is a highly skilled occupation requiring 
mastery of a considerable, and constantly expanding, body of 
knowledge and of many important techniques. The breadth of the 
preparation necessary for successful homemaking is well illustrated 
by the following list of specific objectives of home economics educa- 
tion: (i) management of personal finances, including selection and 
purchase of goods and services on the basis of value and appropriate- 
ness; family finances; (2) home management, including nutrition, 
marketing, preparation and serving of food; selection and care of 
clothing; selection and use of household appliances and supplies; 
home furnishings and decoration; (3) child care; (4) health; and (5) 
family and social co-operation, including family activities; personal 
relationships; and community and social relationships. 

These objectives are stated in terms of functions, and it is hoped 
that instruction in homemaking will result ultimately in appropriate 
action — in improvement of the students’ present homes and skilful 
management of the homes they themselves establish. But home 
economics education by no means confines itself to the development 
of manipulative skills. Although instruction is based on concrete 
situations and home projects similar to those employed in vocational 
agriculture, equal emphasis is placed on developing the intellectual 
understandings which underlie action. Practice in doing is supple- 
mented by consideration of basic principles in such fields as science 
and social science, so that pupils will not only attain proficiency in 
their present tasks but adapt themselves readily to new situations. 
An attempt is made also to develop appreciation of the functions of 
art and decoration in homemaking. 
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More stress is being placed on increasing the pupils’ capacity for 
satisfactory human relationships. The relation of the student to 
other members of the family, principles of child development, and 
the relation of the family to the community all receive attention in 
present well-rounded home economics curriculums. Inevitably a 
great deal of material is utilized from the field of social science, much 
of which would not otherwise be available in the school program. 

Vocational aspects of home economics . — In view of the scope of 
home economics, perhaps it should not be classified as vocational 
education. Certainly it is more closely linked with the rest of the 
educational program than most vocational subjects. At the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and the Farragut High School in Knoxville experi- 
ments are under way to integrate home economics still more closely 
with vocational agriculture and the general subjects in the school 
program. 

Home economics has, however, certain definitely vocational as- 
pects. It furnishes a foundation for specific and intensive training 
for home demonstration work, hotel, restaurant and tearoom man- 
agement, dietary work, designing, and, of course, the various do- 
mestic service jobs. In New York a sharp distinction is made be- 
tween home economics courses, which are relatively general in char- 
acter, and vocational homemaking courses, which have as one of 
their chief objectives preparing students for remunerative employ- 
ment. In the more strictly vocational courses, as in the home eco- 
nomics courses, the work is closely adapted to pupils’ abilities and 
needs. For some pupils, primary emphasis is placed on developing 
routine mechanical skills, while others are trained for positions call- 
ing for managerial ability. 

In the nation as a whole only a few schools have thus far developed 
special courses in units specifically pointed toward preparing stu- 
dents for employment in fields related to homemaking. However, 
the vocational value of the regular work in home economics should 
not be overlooked. Not only the skills taught but the emphasis on 
cleanliness, orderliness, and suitable appearance add to the students’ 
qualifications as prospective workers. In New York State the Re- 
gents’ Inquiry found that many pupils taking courses in commercial 
work were also taking courses in home economics in the belief that 
certain phases of this work would help them to get jobs. 
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The avaUabUity of home economics . — Home and family life are per- 
haps nowhere more important than in an agricultural environment, 
and the value of home economics instruction for rural pupils is 
scarcely open to question. It can make contributions of great social, 
economic, and educational significance and add to the joy and pur- 
posiveness of family life. As John Dale Russell has pointed out, it 
differs from all other types of vocational instruction in that it cannot 
possibly be overproduced. “There is no danger of turning out too 
many people well equipped with all the information and skills neces- 
sary for success in homemaking activities.” Since homemaking is a 
co-operative enterprise, much of the content of home economics has 
value for boys as well as for girls, and in Virginia and some other 
states efforts are being made to extend instruction to boys as rapidly 
as possible. 

Despite its value, home economics instruction is by no means uni- 
versally available in rural high schools. Because the statistics on 
home economics departments are not broken down to show the size 
of the community in which they are located, it is impossible to say 
exactly how many rural high schools offer the subject. Indeed, ex- 
cept in the case of vocational agriculture — where it may be presumed 
that practically all the departments are in rural areas — it is impos- 
sible to give exact figures on the availability of any vocational sub- 
ject in rural schools. Russell’s study of vocational education, made 
in 1938, indicated that home economics, either in a federally re- 
imbursed or in a nonreimbursed program, is offered in approximately 
two-thirds of the high schools of the United States. It has since 
been added in many schools. However, because many states require 
a minimum enrolment before approving a department, a high per- 
centage of the schools which do not offer home economics is in rural 
areas. 

The availability of home economics varies considerably among the 
states. In Washington and Tennessee all girls attending high school 
are required to take a year of homemaking mstruction. In both Utah 
and Delaware every accredited high school offers home economics; 
in California all but a very few small schools offer it. On the other 
hand, in Kentucky, New Mexico, and some other states only about 
half of the high schools include home economics in their program. 

As has been mentioned, minimum enrolment requirements repre- 
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sent one of the most serious obstacles to the extension of the pro- 
gram in rural schools. Lack of adequate federal grants has also re- 
stricted its spread. In the past the program in home economics has 
been relatively poorly supported as compared with those in agri- 
culture and trades and industries. The percentage of federal funds 
available for home economics education has now been sharply in- 
creased, however, and states and local school districts are giving the 
subject an increasing amount of support. 

OTHER TYPES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The desirability of including trade and industrial training in the 
rural high-school program has already been emphasized. Every 
rural boy should have the opportunity to test his aptitude for in- 
dustrial work. The large group of youth who will migrate to cities in 
search of economic opportunity will be unfairly handicapped in 
seeking employment if they have not acquired some initial voca- 
tional competence. Furthermore, many youth who remain in rural 
areas will seek industrial employment in near-by towns and villages 
on either a part-time or a full-time basis. The amount of industrial 
employment in rural areas is by no means negligible. In New York 
State in 1929 about one-ninth of the wage jobs in manufacturing 
were in nonindustrial counties. 

The difficulties of offering trade and industrial education in rural 
schools are, however, serious. The needed equipment is expensive, 
and in small classes the per-pupil cost of instruction is extremely 
high. Most rural high schools feel that the program is beyond their 
means even when allowance is made for federal financial assistance. 
In the past, trade and industrial education has been unnecessarily 
expensive because of federal insistence that a highly specific type of 
training be offered in order to qualify for federal reimbursement. 
Few rural schools can afford either the equipment or the staff which 
would be necessary to provide highly specialized training in many 
different fields. 

In consequence, despite the desirability of trade and industrial 
training, it is available at present in only a few rural schools. Here 
and there exceptionally fine programs are being offered. The Ridge- 
field High School, in Ridgefield, Washington, offers its more mature 
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students a prevocational course which covers elementary carpen- 
try; gas-engine operation; electricity, including wiring, line work, 
and armature winding; tool-room work and steel-lathe operation. In 
addition to exploring and developing some skill in these fields, the 
boys study shop mathematics, personal budgets, insurance and taxes, 
and their rights and responsibilities as workers. 

The White Haven School, which is located in Shelby County, 
Tennessee, not far from Memphis, has a comprehensive trade and 
industrial program which provides four years of training in any of 
the following fields: welding and sheet metal, woodworking, ma- 
chine shop, drafting (architectural and mechanical drawing), elec- 
trical work, automobile mechanics, and painting. Students spend 
three hours a day throughout their high-school careers in one voca- 
tional department. Much of their remaining work is in closely re- 
lated fields, but the school insists on four years of English and offers 
a diversified curriculum. 

A very elaborate set-up is, of course, required by such a program 
as White Haven’s. In addition to teachers in each field, over forty 
trained assistants are available to provide instruction in special 
phases of work. Nevertheless, White Haven’s program undoubtedly 
goes a long way toward carrying its own cost. The shops constitute 
a group of factories and a mechanical service organization for the 
rural schools of Shelby County. In connection with their work stu- 
dents build all needed school furniture and keep school buildings and 
equipment in repair. 

Educationally, industrial training gains rather than loses by being 
centered around useful work wherever practicable. There is danger, 
however, in confining the students to such work as needs to be done 
unless it is sufficiently diverse to insure a well-balanced program; 
the educational purpose of the work must not be lost to sight. 

Regional vocational training centers . — In Montana, Connecticut, 
and a number of other states trade and industrial training is avail- 
able at regional schools, which serve a group of school districts. In 
one or two cases a single school serves an entire state. Some of these 
schools are properly called “trade schools,” but many of the recently 
established schools provide opportunities for general education as 
well as the vocational training for which they are specially equipped. 
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and educators agree that this is a desirable arrangement. According 
to John Dale Russell,, for example, “the subjects required for a suit- 
able program of general education at the senior high school and 
junior college level should regularly be offered in these regional 
schools.” The Regents’ Inquiry recommended that, in any area of 
less than fifty thousand population, vocational training centers 
should be developed by building up the vocational departments of 
existing secondary schools rather than by establishing separate 
technical institutions, and the 1938 Montana legislative act provid- 
ing for the development of training centers in that state is based on 
the same philosophy. Upon the application of their boards of trustees 
high schools maintaining a vocational training department “with 
facilities for additional enrolment” may be designated as vocational 
training centers by the State Board for Vocational Education. 
Montana youth sixteen to twenty-one attending such centers have 
their tuition paid by the county in which they reside. By the end of 
the 1940 school year four high schools had been designated as resi- 
dent training centers, three in auto mechanics and general shop and 
one in carpentry. 

There are many problems to be solved in the development of 
regional schools — in connection not only with their program but with 
their location, the control of expenses, their relationship to other 
educational institutions, and students’ living arrangements and 
transportation — and much further experimentation is necessary be- 
fore completely satisfactory schools emerge. The extension of trade 
and industrial education appears to depend on the further develop- 
ment of regional schools, upon the enlargement of rural high schools 
generally, and upon the evolution of types of industrial training 
which are not beyond the means of rural schools of average size and 
wealth. 

The diversified occupations program . — The diversified occupations 
program, already discussed in chapter v, represents one promising 
means of mating trade and industrial education available in some 
rural high schools. This program was inaugurated in 1931 in order to 
facilitate the provision of training for a variety of occupations in 
small communities “where the demand for workers in any one occu- 
pation is too limited to justify the establishment of training courses 
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in single trades.” Under the program students work half-time in 
some commercial or industrial establishment and go to school half- 
time under the direction of a co-ordinator who has both qualifica- 
tions for teaching and a knowledge of business and industry. Half of 
a student’s time in school is devoted to individualized study specifi- 
cally related to his field of employment, the other half to regular 
academic courses. 

The diversified occupations program has many important ad- 
vantages for small communities. It permits schools to provide ef- 
fective training in a wide variety of occupational fields without the 
necessity of furnishing a great deal of expensive equipment. Stu- 
dents secure the benefit of vocational preparation in which practical 
experience and study are nicely balanced and closely correlated. In 
nearly all communities a high percentage of diversified occupations 
students have subsequently been placed in the fields for which they 
were trained. Widespread adoption of the program should terminate 
the anomalous situation existing when many rural communities find 
it necessary to import trained workers from near-by cities while 
many of their own youth are looking for work. 

It has, however, certain weaknesses and dangers. The highly 
specific type of training it calls for may result in a narrow program 
and is useless unless directed toward actual employment opportuni- 
ties. It is essential that the instruction be as broad as possible, with- 
out sacrificing practicality, and that it be based on a careful study of 
the employment situation and trend. Without careful administra- 
tion the program can easily lead to a breakdown of fair labor stand- 
ards and the exploitation, rather than the education, of students. It 
requires a capable and broadly experienced co-ordinator, vigilant 
school supervision, and an advisory committee representative of all 
interested groups in the community. 

Only a few of the communities which have undertaken diversified 
occupations programs are rural in the strict sense of the word (with 
a population of less than 2,500). One town of 1,800 in Alabama has 
developed a satisfactory program by employing a co-ordinator on a 
half-time basis. Two Michigan communities have jointly employed 
a co-ordinator. 

Business education in rural schools . — ^Although business and com- 
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mercial education has developed without federal assistance, it has 
become a part of the curriculum of many rural schools. The Regents’ 
Inquiry found business training generally available in New York’s 
smaller agricultural communities. In various parts of the country 
there have been complaints that too many rural students are en- 
rolled in business courses, considering the present nature and ob- 
jectives of such courses. Most of the courses are strictly vocational 
in character and concentrate almost exclusively on the skills involved 
in stenography or bookkeeping. Even when allowance is made for 
the wide applicability of these skills and the rapid turnover in many 
business and office occupations, studies in several states have shown 
that too many rural students are taking business courses in relation 
to the number of emplo)mient opportunities available. It must be 
recognized, however, that many students take typing and, to a lesser 
extent, bookkeeping, for nonvocational purposes. 

Many facts point to the need for developing a broader type of 
business education program. A recent study made by the Maryland 
State Department of Education shows that “almost two-thirds of 
both males and females employed in the clerical field are engaged in 
general office work rather than in jobs which require a knowledge of 
particular skills in the use of office machines and systems.” Thus 
purely from the point of view of vocational utility it appears desir- 
able to replace the present highly specific business courses with more 
general ones. To be of maximum interest and usefulness, the new 
courses should be adapted to the business practices of farm and 
village as well as city. At least a fourth of all rural students will be 
absorbed in agriculture, which requires business training. Many 
more will engage in business and industrial occupations in small com- 
munities. Some of these youth will have managerial responsibilities 
or start small businesses of their own, so that the fundamentals of 
operating a business should not be neglected. 

Finally, the general, as over and against the vocational, aspects of 
business education deserve more emphasis. Business courses should 
be broadened and integrated more closely with the rest of the school 
program. The economic, social, and personal aspects of business 
education now receive far too little attention. Students should be 
given some general knowledge of business practices and interrelation- 
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ships and training in consumer buying and in budgeting their own 
expenditures. When these aspects of business education are con- 
sidered, the subject dovetails nicely with social science, mathematics, 
and home economics. Some encouragement may be derived from 
the fact that the business course which has shown the most rapid in- 
crease in enrolment in recent years is the broadest one now offered, 
elementary business training. It is still far less generally available, 
however, than shorthand and bookkeeping. 

Correlation in vocational education. — One of the most encouraging 
trends in vocational education is the growing co-operation between 
different vocational departments, the most notable example of 
which is the correlation of agriculture and home economics. In vari- 
ous parts of the country, especially in the South, teachers in these 
two fields have co-operatively developed joint units or courses in 
farming and homemaking for boys and girls. In a typical unit the 
home economics teacher instructs the group in planning food sup- 
plies for the family. The agricultural teacher then instructs it in 
raising the livestock, grains, fruits, and vegetables called for by the 
plan. Finally, the home economics teacher provides instruction in 
canning various products and in serving balanced meals. Similar 
joint units have been worked out for such diversified aspects of 
rural living as planning economic security, maintaining family 
health, providing sanitary conditions in the home, planning family 
living and co-operation, and conserving human and material re- 
sources. 

There has also been some co-operation between home economics 
and trade and industrial teachers in training girls who are preparing 
for work in the field of household service. Vocational agriculture and 
trade and industrial teachers have worked together in training pros- 
pective workers in greenhouses and landscaping projects. The ex- 
tension of such collaboration is essential if rural schools are to make 
the most of their slender resources to provide an effective and well- 
rounded vocational program. 

Limitations of the rural school vocational program. — The limitations 
of the programs in each of the vocational subjects offered in rural 
schools have already been detailed. In general, they suffer from lack 
of breadth. They seldom contribute what they could to the student’s 
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general education or foster the flexibility and adaptability necessary 
in a world of rapid occupational shifts. As a result of being too spe- 
cific they neglect many vocational areas of importance. As has been 
mentioned, few business education programs provide instruction in 
operating small businesses. Yet many opportunities exist in villages 
and rural areas for the management of gas stations, automobile re- 
pair shops, and many other types of services and stores. Most agri- 
culture programs neglect the possibilities in occupations relating to 
agriculture. Yet it is estimated that each year 150,000 people begin 
work in businesses related to farming as compared to 200,000 enter- 
ing farming itself. Since colleges of agriculture graduate only a few 
thousand students each year, it may be assumed that there are many 
opportunities in these related fields for youth with no more than a 
high-school education. It is true that no one of the scores of occupa- 
tions related to agriculture absorbs a great many workers in any 
given community, so that the provision of a highly specific type of 
training requires considerable ingenuity. It has been suggested that 
a co-operative apprentice training program, similar to diversified oc- 
cupations, might be developed for many agricultural occupations, 
with youth placed as farm co-operative helpers, greenhouse workers, 
creamery helpers, stock shippers and buyers, fruit packers, salesmen 
for seeds, etc. The possibilities of such a program should be explored, 
and the regular agriculture program should be broad enough to give 
youth some acquaintance with, and a minimum preparation for, 
occupations related to agriculture. 

In most rural high schools the limitations of the vocational pro- 
gram considered as a whole are even graver than those of the in- 
dividual subject offerings. Comparatively few rural schools offer a 
well-rounded program of vocational preparation. The result is that 
most rural youth are denied the opportunity to explore a number of 
different occupational fields and to obtain the type of vocational 
preparation which suits their inclinations and needs. Even in the 
wealthy state of New York, the Regents’ Inquiry found that the vo- 
cational program in most rural high schools is confined to agriculture, 
commerce, and, in a lesser number of cases, home economics. 

The difficulties which small rural high schools face in broadening 
their vocational education program cannot be minimized. As they 
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increase in size, it will, of course, become easier for them to offer 
better-balanced vocational programs. But in view of the costliness 
of providing many types of vocational preparation for a few students, 
particularly in sparsely settled states, there should be further experi- 
mentation with regional schools having special facilities for voca- 
tional education. 

There should also be further experimentation to discover practical 
ways of expanding the vocational program in rural high schools gen- 
erally. Many educators believe that less expensive methods of teach- 
ing agriculture could readily be developed. Further consideration 
should be given to making certain vocational programs wholly or 
partly self-supporting, as is the trade and industrial program at the 
White Haven School. There should be additional experimentation 
with informal co-operative arrangements in which youth get some of 
their education in school, some on the job. Correspondence courses 
might be employed to some extent in teaching certain occupations. 
Finally, it has been suggested that circuit teachers be utilized in 
sparsely settled areas to provide instruction in such fields as the 
public service occupations. 

Too much must not be expected of rural school vocational pro- 
grams even when they reach their fullest development. They can 
provide exploratory opportunities, orient each student to the occupa- 
tional field of his choice, and give him some initial competence. But 
highly specific training for the vast majority of jobs will have to be 
provided by other educational institutions, apprentice programs, and 
private industry itself. 

THE FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA AND 4-H CLUBS 

Over two hundred thousand boys in 6,300 high schools are en- 
rolled as members of a national organization for students of voca- 
tional agriculture, the Future Farmers of America. There is a paral- 
lel organization, the New Farmers of America, for Negro boys study- 
ing agriculture. 

The purpose of both these organizations is to develop quali- 
ties of character, co-operativeness, and leadership in its members 
that will enable them to make valuable contributions to rural com- 
munity life. The work of the club, like that in vocational agriculture. 
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is built around learning by doing. Each school chapter plans an ac- 
tivity program designed to contribute to the welfare of its commu- 
nity. During the 1938-39 school year nearly 3,500 chapters engaged 
in conservation work. Seventeen hundred concentrated on fire pre- 
vention. Other typical activities include livestock, poultry, and crop 
improvement; beautification campaigns; pest control; sponsorship 
of co-operatives; and the operation of community events, such as 
fairs. 

The Future Farmers of America has been subject to considerable 
criticism because it is nationally sponsored by the United States 
Office of Education. Many educators feel that the extra-curriculum 
activities of high-school pupils should always grow out of local in- 
terests and point to the danger of a national organization’s falling 
into the hands of leaders interested in exploiting it for publicity, 
propaganda, or political purposes. In addition, it has been urged that 
the club is subject to commercialization, that it may prove a divisive 
influence in the school, and that alumni chapters, may attempt to in- 
terfere with school administration. While these criticisms are not to 
be disregarded, except for the charge of commercialism they repre- 
sent potential rather than actual weaknesses; and there is a definite 
trend away from the tie-ups between the F.F.A. and commercial 
organizations at the present time. The dangers pointed to can be 
prevented from materializing if rural people and local school ad- 
ministrators are vigilant. The very real contribution the F.F.A. is 
making to the development of good rural citizenship would seem to 
justify its continuation. 

Educational activities of 4-H clubs . — In activities and membership 
the F.F.A. to some extent overlaps the 4-H Club, which is sponsored 
by the Co-operative Agricultural Extension Service, an organization, 
to be further discussed in chapters x and xiii, through which the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the land-grant colleges, 
local governments, and rural people themselves join hands to work 
for a better rural life. The 4-H Club, too, aims at the development of 
good rural citizenship; it, too, stresses learning by doing. In 1940 
more than i ,400,000 rural boys and girls, ten to twenty-one years of 
age, were members of approximately eighty thousand local 4-H Club 
groups. Since older youth have a tendency to drop out of the 4-H 
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Club, separate organizations have been started for them in more than 
two thousand communities. The work of these organizations for 
older youth and young adults will be discussed in chapter xii. 

The 4-H Club program centers around practical farm, homemak- 
ing, and community projects. In both 1939 and 1940, 4-H Club 
members undertook approximately 2,750,000 such projects and 
carried three-fourths of them through to successful completion. For 
their individual projects boys may choose to raise a farm animal, 
cultivate an acre devoted to some staple crop, plant a garden, or wire 
the farmstead for electricity. Among girls food and clothing projects 
are most popular. In 1939 food projects emphasized the dietary 
needs of the family and the use of home-grown foods, and hundreds 
of thousands of girls planned nutritious meals and canned fruits, 
vegetables, and meats, in some cases putting up enough food for the 
entire family. Almost as many girls undertook a variety of clothing 
projects designed to teach them how to dress well at small cost. But 
not all girls confined themselves to such feminine domains; many 
chose projects which enabled them to prove their prowess on the 
farm. The grand champion beef animal at the 1940 International 
Live Stock Exposition was exhibited by a girl. Their individual proj- 
ects show rural boys and girls how to economize and in many cases 
enable them to earn money. A number of youth have accumulated 
enough money to go to college through the sale of things they have 
made and grown in connection with their 4-H Club work. But the 
youth must assume the risk and responsibUity which the possibility 
of profit entails, and therein, perhaps, lies the chief educational value 
of the individual projects. If a boy undertakes a livestock project, 
he is expected to buy and tend his own farm animal. He may seek 
advice from his family, from the local representative of the Extension 
Service, or from the club’s volunteer adult leader, who is generally a 
farmer, homemaker, or teacher; but the primary responsibility is his 
own. 

In addition to learning how to do things for themselves, 4-H Club 
members get valuable experience in working and planning together. 
They assume a considerable degree of responsibility in connection 
with their meetings and, like members of the F.F.A., engage in many 
community projects. Typical activities include the landscaping of 
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schoolyards and public buildings, the production and sale of disease- 
free seed at reasonable prices, and the promotion of county- wide soil 
and livestock campaigns. During 1939 more than fifty thousand 4-H 
Club demonstration teams, trained by Extension Service agents, 
strove to hasten the adoption of improved farming and homemaking 
practices in their communities. 

The 4-H clubs, like the F.F.A., have certain critical shortcom- 
ings. Several studies have shown that they have not succeeded in 
reaching enough boys and girls from low-income families. Locally 
and nationally their work has been subject to undesirable commer- 
cial exploitation. Contests among 4-H Club boys and girls have been 
overemphasized, and the prizes offered at various local events, state 
fairs, and the International Live Stock Exposition are often so large 
that winning a prize assumes more importance than accomplishing a 
given objective because of its inherent desirability and educational 
value. The Advisory Committee on Education justifiably criticizes 
these competitive and individualistic excesses. -It is essential that 
the 4-H clubs be given administrative direction which will enable 
them to overcome these important weaknesses. 

The 4-H clubs and the schools .- — In many places the 4-H Club is 
tied up, to some extent at least, with a near-by rural school, and 
educators, are agreed that this is a desirable arrangement. The 
school’s emphasis on basic general principles often adds to the educa- 
tional value of 4-H Club projects, and the projects in turn enrich the 
school activity program and vivify the work in agriculture and home 
economics. There are, however, certain obstacles to school-4-H 
Club tie-ups. In Mississippi a number of schools require the 4-H 
Club meetings to be held during the activity period, which puts the 
club in competition with so many organizations that membership is 
greatly reduced. In Delaware, on the other hand, 4-H clubs were re- 
moved from the schools because enthusiasm at the start of the school 
year brought many boys and girls into the club who had no real in- 
terest in its program and later dropped out. In most places, however, 
it is feasible and desirable to integrate the 4-H Club work with the 
activity program of the school. 

In particular, every effort should be made to see that there is no 
friction between the 4-H Club and the Future Farmers of America. 
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In many communities the two organizations have disregarded each 
other and in a few places they have dissipated their energies in profit- 
less competition. The utmost co-operation between two organiza- 
tions so closely related in objectives and membership is clearly desir- 
able. In some states teachers of vocational agriculture train older 
students as 4-H Club leaders and from time to time participate in 
4-H Club programs. Here and there 4-H and F.F.A. clubs have 
worked together for the success of community fairs and livestock 
shows. Such co-operative arrangements should be extended. 

AUTHORITIES FOR THE FACTS 

The chief sources of data were the following: 

A special report by F. W. Lathrop, specialist in agricultural education, U S. Office of 
Education, on “The Effects of Vocational Agricultural upon Rural Life.” 

John Dale Russell et al , Vocational Education (Washington, D C : U.S Government 
Printing Office, 1938). 

Thomas L. Norton, Education for Work. 

Howard M. Bell, Matching Youth and Jobs. 

Pages 116-17. The data on the amount of education and training required for 2,216 
occupations in eighteen representative industries are based on Matching Youth and Jobs, 
PP S 3 ff- 

Authority for the statement that only 375 per cent of the workers in defense produc- 
tion need be highly skilled is Floyd W. Reeves, director. Labor Supply and Training, 
Labor Division, Office of Production Management. The estimate was made in the 
course of an address before the General Assembly of the Thirteenth Annual Institute 
of Government, at the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California, on 
June 9, 1941. 

The analysis referred to is Charles A. Koepke^s, A Job Analysis of Manufacturing 
Plants in Minnesota (“Bulletins of the Employment Stabilization Research Institute,” 
Vol. II, No. 8 [Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1934]). 

The passage on acclimating the student mechanically was quoted by William F. 
Johnson, of the Taylor Instrument Company, in an address made before the Production 
Managers of the Scientific Apparatus Makers of America, in December, 1936. It is 
given as quoted in Education for Work. p. 191. 

Page 1 18. The discussion of the various understandings involved in buying is 
based on Consumer-Buying in the Educational Program for Homemaking (U.S. Office of 
Education Vocational Education Bull. 182 [Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1937]), pp. 24-27. 

Pages 119-20. The discussion of weaknesses in the federal vocational education 
program is largely based upon Vocational Education. See in particular chaps, vi and vii. 

Page 122. The list of the understandings and skills involved in modern farming is 
adapted from Vocational Education, p. 207. 

The quotation is from Agricultural Education (U.S. Office of Education, Vocational 
Division Bull 13 [Washington, D C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1940]), p. 35. 
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Pages 123-24. Figure 5 is taken from U.S. Office of Education, ‘‘Digest of Annual 
Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to the U.S. Office of Education, 
June 30, 1939,'* p. i8fl. 

The statistics on the disparity between the number of high schools having vocational 
agriculture departments and the number of high schools where such departments 
should be established are taken from Edwin A. Lee and Henry B. McDaniel, “Occupa- 
tional Adjustment of Rural Youth,” Teachers College Record, XLI, No. 4 (January, 

1940), 363- 

The Virginia study referred to is discussed in Public Schools in Virginia (“Bulletin 
of the State Board of Education,” Vol XXII, No. 4 [Richmond: Division of Purchase 
and Printing, 1940]), pp. 21-30. The reference to the availability of agricultural instruc- 
tion in small high schools in Washington is based on Washington State Planning Coun- 
cil, A Survey of the Common School System of Washington, p 99. 

Page 125. The quotation from C. M. Miller is taken from a letter written 
March 6, 1940. 

Pages 127-28. The phrase “education for intelligent participation in family life” 
is taken from Education in the United States of America, Bull. 1939 Misc. No. 3 [Wash- 
ington, D C • U S Government Printing Office, 1939]), p. 29. The list of specific 
objectives is adapted from Evaluative Criteria (Washington, D.C.. Co-operative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, 1938), p. 81. 

The description of vocational homemaking courses in New York State follows 
Education for Work, p. 41 The reference to commercial students’ taking home econom- 
ics courses is based on the same source, p 66 

Pages 129-30. The Russell quotation is taken from Vocational Education, p 209 

The paragraph about the availability of home economics instruction in different 
states is based on A Survey of the Common School System of Washington, p 43; on in- 
formation supplied by Marie White, federal agent, Home Economics Education, U.S. 
Office of Education, in a letter dated March 4, 1941 ; and on Vocational Education, p. 137. 

Pages 130-31. The statement about the proportion of New York manufacturing 
jobs in nonindustrial counties is based on Education for Work, p. 14. 

The description of the trade and industrial program at the Ridgefield High School 
is based on A Survey of the Common School System of Washington, pp. 39-40 The in- 
formation about the program at the White Haven School was obtained during the 
course of a visit 

Pages 132-33. The Russell quotation is from Vocational Education, p 78 For the 
recommendation of the Regents’ Inquiry see Education for Work, p. 160. The dis- 
cussion of Montana’s vocational training centers is largely based upon' the bill itself 
(Senate Bill No. 136) and upon information supplied by Ralph Kenck, state director 
of vocational education for Montana, in a letter dated May 27, 1940. 

The quotation is from Vocational Education, p 161. 

Pages I34-35* The Maryland study referred to is mentioned in American Youth 
Commission, “Factual Study and Recommendations for the Planning and Operation 
of a Community Guidance Program in a Typical Rural Area: Carroll and Frederick 
Counties, Maryland,” and in Matching Youth and Jobs, p. 141. 

The statement about recent enrolment trends in commercial subjects is based on 
Carl A. Jessen, “‘Registrations in Commercial Subjects,” School Life, XXII, No. 6 
(February, 1937), 169 
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Page 135. The discussion of correlation in vocational education closely follows 
‘^Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to the U.S. Office 
of Education, June 30, 1939/’ pp. 7-9. 

Pages 136-37. The discussion of occupations related to farming is based on H. M. 
Byram, “Opportunities for the Farm-reared Boy,” Occupations^ XVII, No. 2 (Novem- 
ber, 1938), 1 21. It is Byram’s suggestion that a co-operative apprentice training pro- 
gram be developed for occupations related to farming. See also Arthur E. Morgan, 
“Guidance for Rural Youth: Vocational Possibilities in the Southern Uplands,” Oc- 
cupations, XIII, No. 9 (June, 1935), 773-80. 

The statement about the availability of vocational education in rural schools in New 
York State is based on Education for Work, pp. 51-52. 

The use of circuit teachers for the public service occupations in sparsely settled 
areas is suggested in Jerry R. Hawke, Training for the Public-Service Occupations (U S. 
Office of Education, Vocational Education Bull. 192 [Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1938]), p 38 

Pages 137-38 The statistical information about the Future Farmers of America 
is taken from “Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to 
the U.S. Office of Education, June 30, 1939,” pp. 23-24 

Pages 138-41. The discussion of the 4-H clubs is based chiefly on Meredith C. 
Wilson and H W Porter, Extension Activities and Accomplishments, ig40 (Extension 
Service Circ. 363 [Washington, D.C., June, 1941]), pp. lo-ii; and on Leaders on the 
Land: A Report of Co-operative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics in 
igjg, prepared by the Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture (Washington, 
D C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1940); Robert H. Reed, “Here’s How They 
Keep ’Em Down on the Farm,” Saturday Evening Post, Vol. CCXIII, No. 39 (March 29, 
1941); C. B Smith, Boys^ and GirW 4-H Club Work (U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Misc. Circ, 77, revised November, 1935 [Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1935]); Gertrude L. Warren, Organization of 5-H Club Work: A Guide for 
Local Leaders (U S Department of Agriculture Misc. Pub. 320 [Washington, D C.: 
U S. Government Printing Office, 1939]); and “4-H Clubs — What They Are and What 
They Do” (Washington, D.C ; U.S. Department of Agriculture, Extension Service) 
(mimeographed) ; and on many state and local accounts of 4-H Club work. The Missis- 
sippi reference is based on Elaine Massey, Maxine Maugher, and Blanche Goad, “Annu- 
al Report of Mississippi Girls’ 4-H Club Work, 1939” (typewritten), p. 50; the Dela- 
ware reference on C. A. McCue, Better Rural Life tn Delaware, a report of the work of the 
University of Delaware Agricultural Extension Service, Bull. 30, May, 1939. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 

I NDISPENSABLE to the realization of the richer, less formal 
type of rural school program sketched in this report are better- 
qualified, better-prepared, and better-satisfied teachers. At 
both the elementary- and the secondary-school levels most rural 
teachers face unusually difficult assignments. Teachers in one-room 
schools must ordinarily instruct children in six to eight different 
grades. Rural teachers in general receive far less help than their city 
colleagues in working out programs which meet the needs of their 
pupils. Textbooks and state courses of study are usually prepared 
from the viewpoint of urban conditions and needs,- and professionally 
qualified administrators and supervisors are ordinarily not available 
to help with the task- of adapting them and devising supplementary 
material. Rural teachers seldom have the benefit of well-equipped 
classrooms and adequate supplies of instructional materials. 

Everywhere, but especially in rural areas, the teacher’s task has 
been made immeasurably more difficult by the school’s attempt to 
serve the emotional and physical, as well as the intellectual, needs of 
its pupils and to relate itself more intimately to the community it 
serves. In cities experts are often available to relieve teachers of 
many responsibilities in connection with special phases of work, such 
as guidance. In the typical rural school the teacher must be pre- 
pared to give her pupils help in almost every area. Similarly, the 
demands of school-community relations are ordinarily heavier in the 
country than in the city. The rural teacher must be able to pull her 
weight — and if possible exercise leadership — in the adult affairs of 
the community she serves. 

To fulfil such responsibilities the modern rural teacher must have 
exceptional personal qualities and ample preparation for her work. 
She must possess ingenuity, initiative, and self-reliance. She must 
understand children and adults, know how to deal with them, and — 
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if her daily schedule is not to sap her strength — enjoy dealing with 
them. She must be oriented to rural sociology and have an intimate 
knowledge of the particular community she serves. Because she 
must teach many subjects and advise pupils on a wide variety of 
problems, she must have a broad cultural background and a sound 
understanding of the contemporary world. 

Far from being so prepared for her work, as chapter ii brought out, 
the typical rural teacher, from the point of view of personal qualifica- 
tions, education, and experience, is at the foot of her profession. She 
has had less general and professional education than her city col- 
league, is less experienced, and has spent a shorter time on her cur- 
rent job. Teachers in one- and two-room schools, who face particu- 
larly exacting assignments, as a group have the greatest deficiencies 
of all. 

The percentage of well-qualified rural teachers is constantly in- 
creasing, however, and many indications point to an improvement 
even more rapid in the future. On the part of educators and la)Tnen 
alike there is a growing awareness of the importance of rural teachers 
being better prepared for their responsibilities. In many states certi- 
fication requirements for rural teachers have been raised, and there is 
a pronounced upward trend in the amount of training rural teachers 
receive. The declining birth rate and the depression-bom tendency 
of teachers to hold their jobs longer have decreased the number of 
openings in city schools. In consequence more well-prepared and 
able young people than ever before are entering rural teaching serv- 
ice. Furthermore, as the developments reported in this chapter will 
indicate, increased attention is being given to the kind of preparation 
prospective rural teachers should receive. Better-conceived pro- 
grams for those preparing for rural teaching service are emerging in 
many teacher-education institutions. 

Securing better candidates for rural /eocAmg. —Securing better 
teachers for rural schools involves more than the improvement and 
lengthening of the teacher preparatory program, however. It is 
equally important to secure better human material by making rural 
teaching more attractive and by developing procedures for selecting 
the best-qualified individuals from among the available candidates. 
In infrequent cases, as a consequence of unsatisfactory experiences 
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with teachers, rural people have lost faith in the value of extensive 
preparation for prospective teachers. It should be recognized, how- 
ever, that in many instances lack of success in teaching was due not 
to the amount or quality of preparation but to individual personality 
traits and an inability to adjust to the requirements of rural com- 
munities. 

Rural schools have not been able to attract or hold enough able 
teachers in the past primarily because salary, tenure, and living con- 
ditions in rural areas have all suffered in comparison with conditions 
prevailing in cities. Rural people, the states, and the nation must 
face the necessity of offering salaries that will attract capable young 
people to careers as rural teachers and compensate them for exten- 
sive preparation for their work. Salaries paid rural teachers must be 
higher and more nearly in line with those paid by urban schools. 
Several states have helped their rural population to meet these re- 
quirements by establishing state-wide minimum salaries and pro- 
viding financial assistance for paying them. In California the mini- 
mum salary for teaching is now $1,320. Unless the compensation for 
rural teaching is increased, the imposition of higher standards of prep- 
aration may actually result in a lowering of the quality of future 
personnel. Many promising students may give up the idea of teach- 
ing in rural schools because of the disparity between the exacting 
requirements for the work and its rewards. 

At the same time that rural communities increase the salary scales 
in their schools, they must make a genuine effort to improve the con- 
ditions under which teachers live and work. Retirement and tenure 
laws must be improved, and, what is perhaps even more important, 
the coercive and constrictive claims many rural communities now 
make on their teachers’ private lives must be relaxed. While teach- 
ers must possess moral integrity and should be happy to participate 
in community activities, beyond any question in many places ex- 
cessive demands are now made upon them. Intelligent, sensitive, 
high-spirited young people — and they are precisely the type rural 
communities want to attract — ^may be expected to shun an environ- 
ment in which they do not have a reasonable amount of personal, 
social, and intellectual freedom. 

Improved selection procedures must also be developed to sift the 
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applicants whom better conditions will attract to rural schools. In 
the past, because the demand for teachers almost always exceeded 
the supply, rural people could not lay down too many requirements 
regarding the personal qualifications of prospective teachers. What 
influence they were able to exert was devoted largely to raising for- 
mal academic requirements to a decent minimum. Today it is pos- 
sible to be more selective because a greater number of applicants are 
interested in rural teaching; and it is imperative to consider appli- 
cants’ health, emotional stability, and personality structure as well 
as their intellectual ability and academic preparation. Vermont now 
has a well-organized program for recruiting, selecting, and guiding 
students with the personal and intellectual qualities which presage 
success in teaching. Much more work needs to be done in determin- 
ing what these qualities are and in developing procedures and instru- 
ments for selecting the students who possess them. 

However, the demands for men and women growing out of the 
defense movement are certain to have far-reaching influences on the 
available supply of teachers. It is to be expected that many of the 
steps that have been taken to improve the quality of teaching service 
in rural schools will be retarded, and it seems probable that in some 
respects there will be an actual loss of hard-won gains representing 
years of effort. 

The special needs of prospective rural teachers . — ^As a part of a bal- 
anced program for securing able teachers for rural schools, the im- 
portance of the preparation of teachers can scarcely be overempha- 
sized. Many educational studies have shown that teachers tend to 
teach as they themselves were taught unless they learn and practice 
improved methods while preparing themselves for teaching. Thus, if 
poor or mediocre procedure is not to be perpetuated indefinitely, 
prospective teachers must become familiar with modern educational 
concepts and practices during their preservice preparation. During 
this period, too, prospective rural teachers must acquire some under- 
standing of rural society and of what they and the rural school can 
contribute to it. They must learn how to draw on local resources in 
planning or adapting their program of instruction. 

There is wide difference of opinion as to the type of teacher-educa- 
tion program best adapted to the achievement of these objectives 
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and some disagreement as to the objectives themselves. A few 
teacher-education institutions insist that the needs of prospective 
rural teachers call for no special consideration, because the ends of 
American education are everywhere the same. Granting that they 
are, it appears undeniable that rural and urban teachers face dif- 
ferent conditions and must employ different means. Even though 
the similarities between rural and urban education are numerous and 
significant, the differences, as has been maintained throughout this 
report, are important, too, and are not to be disregarded. The rural 
teacher faces special problems in formulating an instructional pro- 
gram keyed to the experience, interests, and needs of her pupils. 
Particularly if she has children from several different grades, she 
faces difficulties in organizing the work of her room. A teacher- 
education program can scarcely be defended if it fails to prepare 
prospective rural teachers for such basic tasks as these. 

Sometimes the failure to give special consideration to the needs of 
rural teachers is justified on the basis of financial necessity or a rapid 
decrease in the number of one-room schools in the area served by a 
particular teacher-education institution. But the orientation of pros- 
pective rural teachers to the special requirements of their work is a 
fundamental responsibility of the teacher-education institution and 
not simply a frill; and such orientation is needed by all prospective 
rural teachers, not simply by those who will teach in small schools. 

Three types of teacher preparatory programs . — The great majority 
of teacher-education institutions recognize the necessity of meeting 
the special requirements of prospective rural teachers, but they differ 
among themselves on the way to do it. In general, the programs now 
offered fall into three groups : (i) general programs with some special 
courses for prospective rural teachers, (2) special rural curriculums, 
and (3) integrated curriculums. 

The first two types of programs, both of which provide for some 
degree of differentiation in the preparation of rural teachers, are by 
far the most common. In 1935, of 184 state teachers colleges and 
normal schools engaged in the education of elementary-school teach- 
ers, 84 per cent offered either some special courses or one or more 
completely differentiated curriculums for students preparing for 
positions in rural service. 
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I. General program with special rural courses. —In approximately 
fifty of these schools all students took essentially the same program, 
but one, two, or several special courses were available for those pre- 
paring to teach in rural areas. These schools proceed on the theory 
that all prospective elementary-school teachers need the same basic 
preparation and that the most effective, economical way to provide 
it is through courses open to the entire student body. At the same 
time the special requirements of prospective rural teachers are recog- 
nized and provided for in special courses. 

These special courses, both in these schools and in institutions 
which offer sharply differentiated rural curriculums, are of three 
sorts. First, and most common, are professional courses designed to 
orient students to the special educational adjustments required in 
rural schools. Professional courses are offered in rural school prac- 
tice teaching, observation, administration, management, curriculum, 
and methods. Second are background courses in rural sociology, 
economics, and community activities, designed to add to the stu- 
dents’ understanding of the rural environment itself. Finally, some 
teacher-education institutions offer differentiated courses in one or 
more subject-matter fields to acquaint students with the best methods 
of presenting certain subjects to rural children. Differentiated 
courses are most commonly offered in reading and English, agricul- 
ture and nature study, health and physical education, music, home 
economics, industrial arts, and fine arts. 

There is much to commend in the type of teacher preparatory 
program which provides basically the same curriculum for all stu- 
dents and yet makes some provision for the special requirements of 
prospective rural teachers. As its proponents claim, it takes account 
of the common demands of all teachers and the special requirements 
of rural teachers in economical fashion, providing only as much dif- 
ferentiation as appears to be necessary. In practice, however, the 
program often proves to have serious weaknesses. At many schools, 
because special rural courses are offered, rural educational conditions 
and problems tend to be ignored in general courses. Since what can 
be accomplished in the one, two, or three rural courses available is 
distinctly limited, this is undesirable even when students take the 
maximum amount of specialized rural work. It is a crucial weakness 
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when students destined to teach temporarily or permanently in rural 
areas neglect the rural courses altogether, as in fact many of them do. 
In one typical midwestern state teachers college, 8o per cent of 
whose two-year graduates are placed in rural areas, only 20 per cent 
of the students elect rural courses. While schools offering a general 
curriculum and some special rural courses may make a good program 
available to their students, each year many of their graduates begin 
to teach in rural schools with little or no special preparation. 

2. Differentiated rural curriculums.—ln 1935, 115 of the 184 state 
institutions preparing elementary-school teachers offered one or 
more differentiated curriculums for rural teachers. Such curricu- 
lums, of course, permit adequate attention to be given to the special 
problems which will face rural teachers; their entire emphasis is on 
the rural situation. But differentiated curriculums, like individual 
rural courses, may be, and often are, disregarded by students who 
should take them. In nearly all teacher-education institutions where 
such curriculums are available, too few students are enrolled in them 
in relation to the number who will actually teach in rural schools. 
Thus these institutions, too, graduate many students who begin to 
work in rural schools with little knowledge of the special require- 
ments of their job. 

Differentiated curriculums are subject to certain additional weak- 
nesses. Because the common educational needs of rural and urban 
teachers far outnumber the special requirements of either group, the 
provision of separate curriculums inevitably involves a great deal of 
wasteful duplication. It increases the amount of departmentali- 
zation, and, unfortunately, departmentalization often fosters staff 
jealousies and antagonisms. The complete separation of prospective 
teachers for city and country overemphasizes the rural-urban cleav- 
age and creates a parallel cleavage within the teaching profession 
itself. In practice, too, it generally operates to the disadvantage of 
the prospective rural teachers, for in most schools having separate 
departments the rural staff considered as a whole is below the faculty 
par in training, teaching, and research ability. 

3. Integrated curriculums . — ^While programs which involve some 
degree of differentiation for rural and urban teachers still predomi- 
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nate, their weaknesses have been particularly conspicuous in recent 
years, when unprecedented numbers of young men and women, many 
of whom have taken no rural courses, have been placed in rural 
schools. It is not surprising, therefore, that there is now a tendency 
in teacher-education institutions “to specialize rural education less 
sharply and make it more available to the student body as a whole.” 
Already apparent in 1933 at the time of the national survey of the 
education of teachers, this tendency has gained momentum in recent 
years. In Vermont, where approximately nine-tenths of all teachers 
begin their careers in rural schools, all normal-school students are 
required to take courses and do observation and practice teaching in 
rural schools, and in Connecticut very similar requirements are in 
effect. 

New York has made the most radical departure of- all. In 1932 the 
normal schools which had assumed responsibility for the preparation 
of rural teachers all employed differentiated curriculums. Surveys 
made in that year revealed that approximately 90 per cent of the 
graduates of these institutions were securing their first positions in 
rural schools. To meet this situation a program of experimentation 
and adjustment was begun which resulted in the development of an 
integrated curriculum for all students, which was adopted on a 
statewide basis in 1935. 

The integrated curriculum is based on the assimiption that, since a 
high percentage of the graduates of certain teacher preparatory in- 
stitutions will teach in rural schools and since it is impossible to de- 
termine these students in advance, all students must be prepared to 
teach in rural schools. It attempts to give all prospective teachers a 
knowledge of the adjustments required in rural teaching, both in the 
presentation of subject matter and in the organization of the school 
program. Materials in rural education are included in all courses, 
subject matter and professional. Wherever possible these materials 
are integrated into the curriculum; in other cases they are covered in 
separate units. In one way or another, however, they are incorpo- 
rated in courses and a program taken by the entire student body. 

In New York teacher-education institutions which have adopted 
an integrated curriculum, separate, specialized departments have 
been abandoned. Specialists to assist in the presentation of rural 
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materials have been added to the staff of every institution in the 
state which prepares elementary-school teachers. But such materials 
are also regarded as the concern of the entire faculty, as of the entire 
student body, and no staff member feels free to disregard the special 
problems involved in teaching in an open-country or village environ- 
ment. Every student preparing for an elementary-school assign- 
ment must secure at least one-third of his practice teaching in a one- 
teacher school. Every graduate of an institution offering an inte- 
grated program is now prepared, theoretically and practically, for 
the problems he will encounter if his first job is in the country. 

An integrated curriculum escapes the more serious weaknesses of 
differentiated programs for the preparation of rural teachers, and on 
the basis of more than five years’ experience with its program New 
York is well satisfied with the results it is obtaining. The advocates 
of an integrated curriculum recognize, however, that it is subject to 
certain dangers. Rural needs may be neglected as a result of the 
general focus of all courses, and at least in the years immediately 
following the adoption of an integrated program — and perhaps in- 
definitely— rural specialists should be retained or appointed so that 
the special problems of rural education will receive adequate atten- 
tion. Great care must be exercised in working out courses which 
strike a nice balance between general, urban, and rural content. 

It is believed that an integrated curriculum is not desirable for the 
education of rural school administrators and supervisors. Those pre- 
paring for leadership in rural education need and want many special 
courses in rural educational problems, rural economics, and rural 
sociology, in addition to the basic courses needed by school adminis- 
trators in city or country. They need and want a maximum amount 
of contact with rural specialists from every department. Institu- 
tions offering advanced work for prospective leaders in the fields of 
rural education should continue to provide a number of special rural 
courses. 

Promising new trends and emphases . — Both in institutions offering 
differentiated curriculums and in those offering integrated curricu- 
lums several highly promising trends are in evidence in the education 
of teachers for rural schools. 

To equip teachers for the manifold demands of the modern rural 
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school and to enable them to meet more exacting state certification 
requirements, longer preparatory programs are being offered in 
many institutions. Between 1926-27 and 1935, in the 115 state 
teacher-education institutions offering differentiated programs for 
prospective rural teachers, the number of one- and two-year rural 
curriculums decreased and the number of four-year curriculums al- 
most doubled. The number of high-school teacher-training classes 
and county normal schools is decreasing precipitately. In 1922-23 
there were 1,743 such classes and schools spread over twenty-four 
states and enrolling more than thirty-two thousand students. In 
1934-35 there were only 615, all located in eight western and mid- 
western states. In most of these states high-school teacher-training 
classes and county normal -schools are continuing to decrease in 
number. 

Attention is also being given to improving the quality and balance 
of the preservice training program. As the Advisory Committee 
on Education complained, many institutions increased the length 
of their teacher-education programs without making commensurate 
improvements in their quality. The Regents’ Inquiry disclosed that 
while 81 per cent of the graduates of liberal arts colleges regarded 
their general academic preservice training as adequate, only 54-60 
per cent of the graduates of normal schools and teachers colleges 
were satisfied with this aspect of their education. In contrast, 
60-62 per cent of the normal-school and teachers-college gradu- 
ates felt that they. had been given enough preservice experience 
in practice teaching and observation, while only 28 per cent of the 
liberal arts graduates felt that they had been given enough. Both 
the normal schools and the teachers colleges, on the one hand, and 
the liberal arts colleges, on the other, are now attempting to develop 
better-balanced programs which meet the needs of prospective rural 
teachers for broad cultural background, subject-matter background, 
and professional knowledge and experience. 

Observation and practice teaching. — Teacher-education institutions 
of all types are also placing greater stress upon observation and 
supervised practice teaching in rural schools. There is a marked in- 
crease both in the number of institutions offering facilities for ob- 
servation and practice teaching and in the amount of such experience 
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which is provided. Many institutions now require students to re- 
main the entire day in the rural schools where they do their practice 
teaching, and some ask that students live in the communities to 
which they are assigned. 

Students themselves recognize the value of being given firsthand 
experience in rural schools. Of a group of graduates of state teachers 
colleges and normal schools questioned by William McKinley Robin- 
son, 90 per cent felt that their practice teaching and observation of 
rural schools had justified the extra time, effort, and expense it in- 
volved. 

The schools where students do their observation and practice 
teaching should orient them to the actual problems and conditions 
they will face and at the same time give them satisfactory patterns 
to follow. Neither model schools located on the campuses of teacher- 
training institutions nor run-of-the-mill rural schools ordinarily fulfil 
both of these specifications. The tendency now, therefore, is to work 
with near-by rural schools, thus maintaining satisfactory standards 
in the schools and providing opportunities for practice teaching. 
For example, the Eastern Kentucky State College supervises the 
rural schools in two near-by counties which are visited by students 
of the college. Vermont has twelve demonstration schools in which 
prospective rural teachers do their observation work. As another 
means of increasing the value of observation and practice teaching, 
many teacher-education institutions are giving their students di- 
versified experience in several t)q)es of schools, so that they will be 
equally at home whether they are assigned to a one-teacher, a two- 
to four- teacher, or a large consolidated school. 

Observation and practice teaching are of maximum value only 
when students appreciate the full implications of what they see and 
do and discriminate between good and bad practice. Increasingly, 
therefore, attempts are being made to integrate students’ observa- 
tion and practice teaching with their more theoretical work. At the 
same time that students at the West Georgia College do their initia- 
practice teaching they take a course in materials and methods del 
signed to acquaint them with general principles of classroom or- 
ganization and management and the philosophy and objectives of the 
rural school. Instead of confining observation and practice teaching 
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to the tag end of the teacher-preparation period, many schools now 
spread the experience over the entire period, giving students a con- 
stantly increasing amount of responsibility. Theory supplements 
practice instead of preceding it. In consequence the student’s first- 
hand experience in rural schools and his academic work are both 
more meaningful. 

Relating the rural school to rural life . — ^As has been mentioned, 
many teacher-education institutions require their students to live in 
the rural communities in which they do their practice teaching. 
Their object is to orient students to rural social conditions and prob- 
lems and to give them some opportunity to participate in rural com- 
munity life. Many institutions realize that it is not enough to equip 
the prospective rural teacher with effective classroom procedures and 
techniques. He needs, equally, a vision of what the modern rural 
school can contribute to rural society. 

He needs to understand the ends that an educational program should serve 
in a rural area under present-day social and economic conditions. He needs to 
understand the problems the children in those areas face and to know condi- 
tions in the environment that create lacks to be overcome or resources to be 
utilized in achieving the ends sought. 

While the preparation of rural teachers must not overemphasize the 
differences between city and country, it is clear that it must give 
adequate attention to rural social problems, to the relationship of 
school and community in rural areas, and to the social resources of 
rural communities. Recognizing this, a large majority of the institu- 
tions preparing prospective rural teachers now offer one or more 
background courses in rural sociology, rural economics, and rural 
community activities and relations. An increasing number also pro- 
vide courses in regional and state problems. The best of these courses 
not only orient the student to the economic and social conditions of 
the locality in which he will teach but consider the many practical 
ways in which the school can contribute to the improvement of rural 
life. 

Here and there teacher-education institutions are attempting to 
give their students some experience in school-community relations 
to vivify their study of the subject. Students of the Michigan State 
Normal College participate in the school and community activities 
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of the Lincoln Consolidated School, whose program was described in 
chapter iv. Both through observation and through their own activi- 
ties they learn how the school can make itself an integral part of the 
community. In an experimental program in the education of rural 
teachers undertaken in 1939 in three state-controlled colleges in 
Georgia particular stress was placed on the role of the school in 
shaping and improving the life of the community. The University of 
Georgia arranged with a near-by rural county to determine and 
demonstrate the contribution the school can make to community 
betterment. As an intermediary between the university and the 
county, a co-ordinator was employed who had research, co-ordina- 
tion, and educational responsibilities. The faculty members of the 
university’s College of Education served as active consultants and 
participants in the program, and the co-operation of specialists in 
such fields as public health, social welfare, and sociology was en- 
listed. All off-campus practice teaching lyas done in the schools of 
the county, and graduate-education students preparing to be super- 
visors served a three-month internship there. The program gave 
students at the university an opportunity to see at first hand the 
effect of the school on the community and of the community on the 
school. 

The activities of student rural life clubs . — Informal student activi- 
ties are also utilized at some teacher-education institutions to orient 
students to rural social and educational conditions and to prepare 
them to assume positions of leadership in rural community life. At 
more than sixty normal schools and teachers colleges there are rural- 
life clubs which bring together students preparing for rural teaching. 
In addition to providing valuable social experiences, these clubs give 
students an opportunity to study, discuss, and participate in rural 
school-community activities. One of the best of rural-life clubs, the 
Appleblossom Club of the Central State Teachers College, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan, gives performances and talks at rural schools 
and school consolidation meetings throughout the state. The club 
has a dramatics association, a choir, a folk-dance group, and an 
orchestra. A welfare department has distributed clothing to more 
than 1,500 children and runs a camp where approximately sixty-five 
youngsters are given a week’s camping experience each summer. To 
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promote the cause of better education Si rural areas, the club pub- 
lishes a newspaper which has a circulation of 2,500 and is the official 
organ of the Michigan Rural Teachers Association. The club’s ac- 
tivities are of real value to many communities and individuals and to 
the members themselves. In their travel they become acquainted 
with the social and educational conditions which prevail in various 
communities in the state. They secure firsthand experience in deal- 
ing with both children and adults. 

Several other new emphases of teacher-education institutions, 
more general in character than those which have been discussed, 
promise to improve the preparation of prospective rural teachers. 
At teachers colleges, normal schools, and universities throughout the 
country more stress is being placed on children and child develop- 
ment. Increased attention is given to new subjects in the rural 
school curriculum, such as health and conservation. While programs 
must be still further modernized and enriched to meet the needs of 
today, in most essential respects the preservice education of prospec- 
tive rural teachers is being improved. 

In-service education of rural teachers . — The same factors responsi- 
ble for raising the standards for entering the teaching profession have 
focused attention on the necessity for improving the work of teachers 
now in service. Certification requirements in some states encourage 
or require teachers to take a certain amount of additional profession- 
al training. The need for such training is particularly marked among 
rural teachers because the preservice preparation of so many of them 
was inadequate. However, remedying the deficiencies in the pre- 
service education of teachers is not the only, or even the primary, 
reason for in-service training. Increasingly it is recognized that the 
“teacher’s professional growth and development must be a con- 
tinuous process.” However good his initial preparation may be, to 
avoid stagnation and improve the quality of his work, the teacher 
must keep abreast of new findings and developments, both in pro- 
fessional and in subject-matter fields. 

State departments of education, local school administrators, and 
teacher-education institutions are increasingly concerned with im- 
provement of the qualifications of teachers now in service. In many 
instances special efforts are made to aid teachers in their early years 
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of service when they face tte difficulties of orienting themselves to 
their jobs and of applying in concrete situations what they have 
learned in school. To teacher-education institutions in-service work 
represents a means of being of further help to former students and an 
invaluable opportunity for keeping in touch with the real problems 
of rural teachers. Many institutions find that they derive particular 
benefit from the work they do in the field. Periodic visits to rural 
schools enable faculty members to key not only their in-service in- 
struction but also their preservice courses and research to the actual 
situations which confront rural teachers. 

Many t)T)es of arrangements, formal and informal, have been de- 
vised for the provision of in-service training. They include: sum- 
mer-school courses and workshops; extension courses, sometimes 
offered by correspondence; state, county, and local conferences; 
visits to rural schools, demonstration teaching, and conferences; con- 
ference days at teacher-education institutions; professional publica- 
tions; and lectures. The Regents’ Inquiry believes that New York 
teacher-education institutions should go much further than they 
now do in helping teachers in service. It recommends that super- 
visory functions be delegated by the state to teacher-education in- 
stitutions, each institution becoming a center for supervisory as- 
sistance in its area. 

Field and campus in-service training . — Some of the most valuable 
in-service work is at present being done in the field. One member of 
the faculty of the Southeast Missouri State Teachers College devotes 
his entire time to helping teachers in a small number of counties with 
their classroom work. The Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, has made an arrangement in one county which 
permits the county superintendent to request the services of staff 
specialists. Reading specialists are most in demand. Many institu- 
tions employ demonstration teaching extensively in their in-service 
work in the field. A group of teachers gather at one school to observe 
a demonstration and remain for an hour or two of discussion after 
students are dismissed. In-service work given under such conditions 
is almost invariably down-to-earth and practical. 

Teacher-education institutions bend every effort to make their on- 
campus in-service work, too, highly practical. Staff members’ visits 
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to rural schools give them a background for building courses which 
deal with the real problems teachers face. Teachers are sometimes 
asked to indicate the areas in which they need help, and courses, 
summer workshops, and conferences are planned on the basis of their 
replies. In advance of a summer workshop for rural teachers at the 
University of North Carolina, several participating schools were sent 
an outline for conducting a school-community survey. The work- 
shop was then devoted to the problems uncovered by the surveys. 

At a series of conferences which grew out of in-service extension 
classes, teachers, county superintendents, and faculty members of 
Teachers College, University of Nebraska, developed a tentative 
draft of a “Teachers’ Handbook for the Self-appraisal of a Rural 
Elementary School.” A workshop held at the university during the 
1940 summer session was then devoted to checking, completing, and 
revising the handbook. Produced in the course of in-service training, 
the handbook is now made the basis of further valuable in-service 
work in individual rural schools and in county extension classes. 

Everywhere teachers are participating more actively in their own 
in-service training. As has been seen, they are frequently consulted 
in the planning of programs. In addition, more opportunity is pro- 
vided for contributions from teachers and for discussion not only in 
workshops but in regular summer-session courses, extension classes, 
and county institutes. One-day sessions on the campuses of teacher- 
education institutions are increasingly devoted to discussion groups, 
conferences, and observation at demonstration schools rather than 
to lectures. 

The preparation of educational materials . — As a logical extension of 
their activities in the preservice and in-service education of teachers, 
teacher-education institutions are increasingly interesting them- 
selves in the preparation of curriculum and instructional materials 
for rural schools. The preparation of such materials is a highly ap- 
propriate function for teacher-education institutions. Information 
and experience gained in the preparation of material which is 
adapted to the real needs of rural schools are of benefit not only to 
the institutions themselves but to their former students who are 
teaching. At land-grant colleges and other teacher-education insti- 
tutions one of the most effective ways for subject-matter specialists 
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to disseminate their findings and for educators to apply their ideas is 
by collaborating in the preparation of materials for use in schools. 

The West Georgia College centers all its work in the preparation 
and use of educational materials in the Carrollton County Materials 
Bureau. Here are collected a wide range of textbooks, library books, 
pamphlets, clippings, and visual aids. Students in preservice and in- 
service courses are given experience in selecting and using these ma- 
terials and in preparing needed new items. The bureau furnishes ma- 
terials to teachers in the county for use in their classrooms and makes 
a special effort to serve committees of teachers at work on education- 
al problems. 

The need for experimentation and research. — There is need for much 
additional experimentation and research in the education of teachers 
for rural schools. Completely satisfactory programs have not yet 
emerged at either the preservice or the in-service levels. In view of 
the many unresolved problems in the education of rural teachers, the 
present diversity of programs is wholly desirable, and there is need 
for much further experimentation. There is perhaps an even greater 
need for evaluative studies of various types of programs. At the 
present time even in assessing the relative merits of differentiated 
and integrated curriculums, it is necessary to rely almost exclusively 
on theoretical considerations and the general impressions of ob- 
servers. 

At land-grant colleges another problem in the education of 
teachers demands attention. Special requirements have been estab- 
lished by the states and the federal government for the preparation 
of vocaticmal education teachers in federally reimbursed programs. 
These requirements are intended to assure that vocational education 
teachers will be well prepared for their work, but they have resulted 
in an unnecessarily sharp and undesirable differentiation between 
their education and that of other teachers. Without making the cur- 
riculum for prospective vocational education teachers any less rig- 
orous, it should be possible to integrate it more closely with the basic 
teacher-education programs of the land-grant colleges. 

The education of rural school leaders. — ^The preparation and in- 
service training of the leaders of rural education — administrators, 
supervisors, and helping teachers — deserves far more attention than 
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it has thus far received. The low professional status of many county 
superintendents is sometimes cited as a reason for neglecting their 
needs. But, as W. H. Gaumnitz points out, teacher-education insti- 
tutions could themselves do a great deal to advance the prestige of 
the rural superintendency. 

It seems to me .... to be high time to take the county superintendent 
where and as he is professionally, and to do something to improve his work while 
he is in office, regardless of how he has come into it, or how short the period of 
time he is likely to occupy that position 

Why should not each state have, first of all, at least one institution, possibly 
the state university, which would make careful studies of the nature of and the 
optimum procedures for attacking the problems of this school officer? With the 
objective data thus assembled such a center could then evolve a training pro- 
gram which would attract not only those who look toward rural school adminis- 
tration as a field of service but which would undertake the more immediate task 
of raising the professional efficiency of those already occupying these school 
offices. 

A small but growing number of teacher-education institutions are 
interesting themselves in the education of rural school leaders. A 
grant from the Rosenwald Fund has enabled the College of Educa- 
tion at the University of Georgia to strengthen its program for the 
preparation of rural supervisors. The same foundation has helped 
the South Georgia Teachers College to inaugurate a promising pro- 
gram, very similar to that of the University of Georgia, for training 
elementary-school principals, county supervisors, and helping 
teachers. Experienced teachers are selected to prepare themselves 
for these positions. An individual program of college study is worked 
out for each candidate on the basis of his experience and needs. All 
candidates are divided into small groups for intensive periods of field 
work in demonstration teaching and county supervision. They learn 
how to demonstrate professional procedures, how to conduct con- 
ferences, and, in general, how to help teachers make their instruction 
more effective. For the field work in county supervision they are as- 
signed as assistants to a successful and experienced county super- 
visor for practical training in the planning and execution of super- 
visory work. Each candidate is given certain responsibilities in the 
county as a whole and in a particular school. 

Teacher-education institutions offering in-service training are 
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making increasing efforts to secure the participation and co-opera- 
tion of local school administrators and supervisors, particularly in 
connection with their work in the field. In many cases the person 
conducting field in-service classes regards himself as an assistant to 
the local school administrators, since his whole purpose is to help 
them and the teachers under them to do a better job. By co-operat- 
ing closely with administrators, those in charge of in-service training 
put themselves in an advantageous position to influence them and 
gain prestige valuable for their work with teachers. 

The education of rural school-hoard members. — School-board mem- 
bers represent another group whose educational needs deserve more 
attention on the part of teacher-education institutions. In the seven 
Michigan counties in which it is operating, the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation has sponsored a special program for school-board members 
which has already proved very helpful. The biannual meetings called 
by county school commissioners, formerly confined to problems of 
finance and legislation, have been enriched by authoritative discus- 
sions of the curriculum and instructional problems and by demon- 
strations of good teaching practice. So that school-board members 
would have more opportunity for discussion than such large meetings 
afford, in some counties smaller gatherings have been held at four or 
five convenient centers. Community meetings have also been con- 
ducted in which parents, teachers, and pupils, each from their own 
point of view, tell board members the improvements which are 
needed to bring the school in which they are interested up to date. 
Selected groups of school-board members have taken excursions to 
near-by schools to observe unusually good programs. 

Teacher-education institutions have some opportunity to partici- 
pate in these phases of the program by making staff members avail- 
able as consultants and speakers. The final phase of the program is 
of more direct interest to them. Groups of board members are sent 
to Northwestern University and the University of Chicago for five- 
day short courses. These courses give board members prestige and 
get them away from “the controlling influence of ... . local group 
pressures.” A careful evaluative study has shown that the courses 
are decidedly successful in changing the attitudes of board members 
and that they lead ultimately to marked improvements in the 
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schools. Work with school-board members represents a promising 
and almost untouched field of activity for enterprising teacher-edu- 
cation institutions. 

AUTHORITIES FOR THE FACTS 

The chief sources of data were the following: 

Mabel Carney, The Preparation of Teachers for Small Rural Schools (U S Office of 
Education Bull 1933, No 10; ‘‘National Survey of the Education of Teachers,” 
Vol V, Part VII [Washington, DC.: US Government Printing Office, 1935]). 

William McKinley Robinson, The Preparation of Rural Elementary Teachers (Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.: Western State Teachers College, 1936). 

Katherine M. Cook, “Review of Conditions and Developments in Education in 
Rural and Other Sparsely Settled Areas,” pp 28-32, prepared by William Mc- 
Kinley Robinson. 

Kate V. Wofford, “Education for Teachers in the Rural Environment,” Teachers 
College Record^ XLI, No 4 (January, 1940), 323 ff. 

“In-Service Training of Rural Teachers,” Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. XXIII, No. 4 
(December, 1940), entire number. 

Charles H Judd, Preparation of School Personnel (New York. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co , 1938) 

Page 146, California’s minimum wage for teachers was mentioned in an address 
by Edwin Kent, superintendent, Sonoma County Schools, Santa Rosa, California 

The point about the danger of the imposition of higher standards of preparation for 
rural teachers without an accompanying increase in compensation is based on Payson 
Smith, Frank W. Wright, et at , Education m the Forty-eight States, pp. 94-95. 

Page 148. The facts about the number of teacher-education institutions offering 
various types of differentiated work or nondifferentia ted work in 1935 are taken from 
The Preparation of Rural Elementary Teachers and “Review of Conditions and Develop- 
ments in Education in Rural and Other Sparsely Settled Areas,” pp 28-32 The divi- 
sion of special rural courses into three groups follows the same sources 

Page 150. The discussion of the assets and liabilities of the two types of differ- 
entiated curriculums is based to some extent on The Preparation of Rural Elementary 
Teachers. 

Pages 150-52. The trend toward integrated curriculums is commented upon in The 
Preparation of Teachers for Small Rural Schools, pp. 360-61. The quotation is front 
p. 361. 

The information in this chapter on teacher education in Vermont is taken from a 
letter written March 7, 1940, by Francis L. Bailey, commissioner of education. 

The comment on Connecticut’s teacher-education program is based on The Prepara- 
tion of Teachers for Small Rural Schools, p. 363, and on a letter dated March 5, 1940, 
from W S. Dakin, senior supervisor of rural education for the state of Connecticut. 

The account of New York’s integrated curriculum is based on “Education for 
Teachers in the Rural Environment ” With regard to the statement that, in 1932, 90 
per cent of the graduates of certain normal schools were being placed in rural schools, it 
must be remembered that in New York State “rural” denotes any community of less 
than 4,500. 
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Page Z53. The data on the number of schools offering rural curriculums of one, 
two, and four years are taken from The Preparation of Rural ElemerUary TeacherSy pp. 
23 ff., and “Review of Conditions and Developments in Education in Rural and Other 
Sparsely Settled Areas,” p. 28. The data on the number of high-school teacher-training 
classes and county normal schools are taken from “Review of Conditions and Develop- 
ments in Education in Rural and Other Sparsely Settled Areas,” p. 31. 

The statement about the attitude of graduates of various types of teacher prepara- 
tory institutions toward their education is based on Preparation of School Personndy 
pp. 64-65. 

Pages 1 54-55* The statement that state teachers college and normal-school gradu- 
ates recognize the value of their practice teaching and observation is based on William 
McKinley Robinson, “The Rural Curriculum as Judged by Graduates,” as quoted in 
The Preparation of Rural Elementary Teachers j p. 26. 

The integration of practice teaching with a course in materials and methods at the 
West Georgia College is discussed in “West Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia” 
(mimeographed), p. 10. 

Pages 155-56. The quotation is from the editorial comment of the December, 1940, 
Phi Delta Kappan, p. 121. 

The discussion of the tie-up between the University of Georgia and a near-by rural 
county is based on material submitted by Walter D. Cocking, former dean of the Col- 
lege of Education of the University of Georgia, with a letter dated June 24, 1940. 

Pages 156-57. The information about the number of rural life clubs at normal 
schools and teachers colleges is taken from The Preparation of Teachers for Small Rural 
Sckoolsy p. 363. The description of the activities of the Appleblossom Club is based on 
The Appleblossom Cluhy a booklet prepared by the publicity class of the rural depart- 
ment, Central State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 

Pages 157-58. The quotation is taken from E. A. Collins, “Survey of In-Service 
Training,” Phi Delta KappaUy XXIII, No. 4 (December, 1940), 127. 

For the recommendation of the Regents’ Inquiry that supervisory functions be 
delegated to teacher-education institutions see Preparation of School Personnel y pp. 
36-39 and 77-78. 

Pages 158-59. The statement about the Southeast Missouri State Teachers College’s 
in-service work in the field is based on “Survey of In-Service Training,” p. 127. The 
statement about the Western State Teachers College’s work is based on William Mc- 
Kinley Robinson, “A Michigan Teachers College Program,” Phi Delta Kappany 
XXIII, No 4 (December, 1940), esp p. 147. The information about the University 
of North Carolina’s summer workshop for rural teachers is taken from North Carolina 
Educationy VI, No. 6 (February, 1940), 202-3. 

The account of the preparation of the “Teachers’ Handbook for the Self-appraisal of 
a Rural Elementary School” is based on Knute 0 . Broady, “Special Extension Courses,” 
Phi Delta Kappany XXIII, No. 4 (December, 1940), 148-49. 

Page 160. The account of the work of the Carrollton County Materials Bureau is 
based on “West Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia.” See in particular pp. 8-9. 

Pages 161-62. The quotation is from W. H. Gaunmitz, “Program of Training for 
Rural School Administrators,” in Adjustments in Rural Education (Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association of the United States, Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, 1937), chap, iv, pp. 28-29. 
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The description of the University of Georgia’s program for the preparation of rural 
supervisors is based on the Annual Report from the Regents of the University System of 
Georgia to His Excellency^ Honorable E. D. Rivers^ Governor Jor the Year pp. 89-90. 
The information about the program at the South Georgia Teachers College is taken from 
Marvin S. Pittman, “Preparations of Teachers at South Georgia Teachers College,” 
Peabody Journal of Education^ XVI, No. 6 (May, 1939), 409-15. 

The W. K. Kellogg program for the education of school-board members is described 
in Henry J. Otto, “Board Members Grow in Service,” Phi Delta Kappan, XXIII, No. 4 
(December, 1940), 162-64. The quotation is from p. 163. 



CHAPTER VIII 


LIBRARY SERVICE IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 
AND SCHOOLS 

V ARIATIONS in the provision of library service in different 
parts of the country are even more marked than variations 
in school facilities. Differences in the relative ability of cities 
and rural regions to furnish library service are the most important 
factors in explaining these variations. The entire pattern of library 
distribution in the United States suggests that it is in rural areas 
that the greatest deficiencies in library service exist. America’s li- 
brary problem, like America’s educational problem, is essentially a 
rural one. 

The general pattern of library distribution . — -There are approxi- 
mately six thousand public libraries in the United States. Ten states 
are rather liberally provided with libraries; in about half of these 
virtually the entire population has access to some form of local li- 
brary service. Eighteen more states have library service provided 
for at least half of their residents. It is by no means to be assumed 
that library service is of uniform quality or that it is equally or easily 
accessible to everyone in those areas which have libraries. But, dis- 
regarding such variations, one may note that library service in some 
form ranges from practically complete coverage in Massachusetts, 
Delaware, Vermont, and the District of Columbia to a service which 
is available to only 14 per cent of the population, as in Mississippi. 

The variations in public library facilities are seen somewhat more 
clearly in terms of regions rather than states. The Far West, com- 
prising the three coastal states and Nevada, has local library dis- 
tricts sufficiently extensive to reach 88.7 per cent of the population. 
At the other extreme is the southeastern region, with only 36 per cent 
thus served. In the Northeast 82 per cent of the population have 
local library service; in the Middle West, 74.1 per cent; in the North- 
west, 48.9 per cent; and, in the Southwest, 40.3 per cent. The fifteen 
southern states, with nearly thirty-five million inhabitants, are most 
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poorly provided for, and the eight million people along the Pacific 
Coast are most satisfactorily served. 

In general, the states and regions which have large rural popula- 
tions are the most backward in their provision of library service. 
While 34 per cent of the nation’s population have no form of library 
service whatever, in rural America the proportion rises to 72 per 
cent. It has been estimated that “there are still nearly thirty-nine 
million rural people in the United States who do not have easy access 
to permanent public library service.” In contrast, only 8 per cent of 
the residents of cities are without such service. In the state of Wash- 
ington 42 per cent of the population are without library service. 
Ninety-eight per cent of these people live in rural areas. 

These statistics must be interpreted with some caution. They are 
based on library service locally financed and provided, or “put on a 
permanent basis through formal action or some local appropriation,” 
and do not take into account the widespread activities of the federal 
government, especially through its provision of W.P.A. libraries. 
Well over eleven and a quarter million people, almost all of whom 
live in rural areas, are reported served by such libraries. On the 
other hand, the phrase “provision of local library service” has been 
quite liberally interpreted, and no account has been taken of the in- 
equalities in the kind of service furnished or of the groups — ^notably 
many of the Negroes in the South — for whom local library service is 
all but proscribed. Were carefully constructed indices available, they 
would reveal as dramatically as the existing statistics the disparity 
between urban and rural library service. 

Reasons for deficiencies in rural library service . — The same factors 
which handicap rural people in providing educational facilities make 
it difficult for them to support libraries : as a group they are poor, 
and, because of the number of children and old people in the popula- 
tion, the productive-age group carries an unusually heavy economic 
load. The comparatively sparse settlement of rural areas increases 
the cost and difficulty of providing every type of social and educa- 
tional service. In the South the cost of such services is further in- 
creased by the necessity of duplicating facilities for the two races. 

These factors affect the provision of library facilities even more 
seriously than they do the provision of schools. The education of the 
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young, the primary function of schools, is mandatory; the library, on 
the other hand, is a permissive institution. In the competition for 
the available tax dollars the library loses out to the school and other 
public agencies performing services which are regarded as indispen- 
sable. Furthermore, as a result of the way the library has developed 
in this country, from the time of its origin in New England until 
recent years the provision of library service has been looked upon as 
a purely local concern. Local communities were neither required to 
furnish library service nor given financial aid by the states or the 
nation in furnishing it. 

The need for rural library service . — The importance of the provi- 
sion of library service to rural communities and schools scarcely re- 
quires stress. The deficiencies in the cultural resources of rural areas 
increase the need for library service. All the available data suggest 
that most rural families possess relatively small amounts of reading 
material and that the periodicals and books which are available are 
limited in variety and unsubstantial in character. Rural areas have 
similarly limited supplies of the supplementary material many mod- 
ern libraries furnish, such as pictures and phonograph records. There 
is a genuine and widespread need in rural areas for libraries which 
have adequate resources. 

In addition to the contributions the rural library can make to the 
self-education, recreation, and cultural enrichment of individuals, it 
can add enormously to the value of many group activities. Adult ed- 
ucation classes, farm organizations, and groups which get together 
for study and discussion all require books in connection with their 
activities. 

The desirability of children in rural schools having access to a large 
variety of reading material has already been discussed. In the better 
rural schools of today children are expected not to read a few as- 
signed pages in a textbook but to consult many sources and form 
their own opinions on the basis of all the data and points of view 
presented. Adequate library facilities contribute not only to their 
intellectual growth but to the development of initiative and self- 
reliance. Rural children also need access to a wide variety of suitable 
recreational reading — ^fiction, poetry, drama — so that they can de- 
velop insight and imagination and extend their own horizons. 
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The need for pooling resources . — In view of the present deficiencies 
in rural library service and the need for such service, the provision of 
library facilities is the most important aspect of the rural library 
problem. Some of the most successful ways of providing library serv- 
ice in rural areas will therefore be described in the following pages. 

All the ways, it will be noted, have one thing in common; the 
resources of a considerable area have been pooled in the effort to find 
a unit large and rich enough to furnish library service efliciently. No 
one can yet say definitely how large a unit should be in terms of pop- 
ulation or how much money it should be able to provide before it 
attempts independent library service. But in most instances autono- 
mous libraries in very small communities have not proved economi- 
cal or satisfactory. The notion of local responsibility for library serv- 
ice has been superseded by the realization that most small rural 
political units simply cannot afford to operate independent library 
systems. The extension of adequate library service to the millions of 
rural people now without it depends largely upon the pooling of 
resources and the development of efficient library administrative 
units. 


BRINGING LIBRARY SERVICE TO RURAL AREAS 

The most successful development to date in the direction of ex- 
tending the limits of library service beyond those of the local com- 
munity is the county library. California and New Jersey have made 
the greatest progress in developing county libraries; in the former 
state county libraries are now functioning in all but ten counties. 
Numerous county libraries have been established in Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, some southern states, and Indiana, and this form 
of library organization is to be found in no less than thirty-seven 
states. Nevertheless, out of more than three thousand counties in 
the United States, it is doubtful if more than four hundred and fifty 
have county libraries operating on as much as one thousand dollars a 
year. 

The county library is best described by analogy with the public 
library system in a large city. The typical municipal library system 
consists of a strong central book collection and a number of branches 
of various types — independent branch buildings, branches in schools. 
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small collections in stores, factories, hospitals, and other institutions. 
In addition, there may be bookmobile service to sparsely settled 
neighborhoods, parks, and other places. The essence of the system is 
accessibility plus fluidity; books are available in the areas where 
people live or work, and interlibrary loans assure the feader access to 
all the library’s books, not merely those in the collection closest to 
home. A county library provides exactly the same sort of service for 
an entire county. 

The predominant emphasis of the county library movement has 
been on service to rural people, and it has brought them benefits of 
the greatest significance. The most obvious is the provision of li- 
brary service itself. As has been said, relatively few small communi- 
ties could afford to provide any form of library service for themselves 
if left to their own devices. The few libraries which could be estab- 
lished would find it difficult to provide adequate book collections and 
to offer satisfactory service. As a member of a county library system, 
each participating community secures the benefit of a local library 
collection which is selected and administered by trained personnel 
and constantly varied by exchanges from a large central book stock. 
Where, as in California, the county library systems of the state are 
brought into relationship with one another through the state library, 
which itself maintains a large book collection, each community has 
access to an enormous number and variety of books. 

Since California has developed its county library system to such a 
high point of excellence, it is worth while to observe its organization 
and administration. Typically, the major purpose of the system is to 
make library service available in areas not being served by municipal 
or other public libraries. The County Free Library Act of 1911 
makes it possible for a county library to be established simply by 
resolution of the county board of supervisors. Each county library 
maintains local autonomy but is under the supervision of the state 
library, which furnishes aid and advice, acts as a clearing-house for 
information and as an advisory agency in administrative matters, 
and on request lends books from its collection which are not avail- 
able in a particular county library. 

A county library may be organized to serve either an entire county 
or those parts of a county not already provided with library service. 
Municipalities with library service may voluntarily become part of a 
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county system, as may library districts, union high-school districts, 
county law libraries, and county teachers libraries. In California and 
elsewhere county library systems have been elastic enough in their 
organization and administration to permit participating units to pre- 
serve their administrative autonomy if they chose to do so. 

The need for regional libraries , — ^As successful as the county library 
has proved in many places, its usefulness is limited by the fact that 
in many rural areas the county is unsatisfactory as a library unit. A 
county may be too small and poor to provide adequate financial 
support for a library or too sparsely settled to afford satisfactory 
concentrations of population where library distribution points may' 
be established. In California two counties have contracted for li- 
brary service from neighboring counties. In other parts of the coun- 
try, particularly in the South, counties too small or sparsely settled 
to serve as satisfactory library units are far more numerous. As 
Carleton B. Joeckel points out, two-fifths of Georgia’s counties have 
less than ten thousand residents, and three-fifths have no towns of 
more than twenty-five hundred. When it is realized that two-thirds 
of the three thousand counties in the United States have no city of 
five thousand or more population, the need for a library unit larger 
than the county becomes obvious. 

In two cases, Delaware and Rhode Island, Joeckel visualizes the 
state itself as a satisfactory library unit. ‘Trom the viewpoint of 
mere territorial size,” he says, ‘‘the development of a Rhode Island 
Public Library, a Delaware Public Library, each with its appropriate 
and necessary branches and stations, is entirely within the realm of 
reason and common sense.” A similar proposal is made for New 
Mexico and Arizona, which present large areas of sparse population. 

Regional libraries have already proved their value under a variety 
of conditions. In 1938 Vermont had 288 libraries, but only 30 re- 
ceived an annual income of more than one thousand dollars; nearly 
half of the libraries functioned on less than one hundred dollars a 
year. There was need for using existing library agencies more effec- 
tively rather than for establishing new libraries. The solution was 
the creation of four regional centers for the state, which were given 
financial aid by the state and put under the general guidance of the 
State Library Commission. 

Under special legislation the commission was empowered “to make 
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contracts with the duly authorized agents of any municipal corpora- 
tion or public library fpr the maintenance of cooperative library 
service.” Special consideration was to be given to extending library 
service to rural schools and to farm homes. Vermont’s system as it 
has developed is extremely flexible and informal. Existing local li- 
braries may join the system or not, as they choose. Participation, 
however, has been almost universal; and as a result Vermont’s local 
libraries are now unified in such a way as to make their book re- 
sources available over much wider areas and to many more people. 
All the libraries receive professional supervision and assistance. 
Each region has a bookmobile to carry a book stock to areas remote 
from stationary library outlets. Vermont’s regional system permits 
local library units to retain their autonomy and independence, ex- 
tend the scope of their operations, and improve their service to their 
own constituencies. 

Libraries in the T.V.A. area . — The value of disregarding the 
boundary lines of local political units in providing rural library serv- 
ice is well illustrated by the library activities of the federal govern- 
ment in the Tennessee Valley Authority area. Libraries were origi- 
nally organized to bring suitable books and periodicals to workers on 
T.V.A. projects but later extended service to other residents of the 
area as well. The co-operation of existing public or school libraries 
was always solicited. Even when a library was hopelessly inade- 
quate, it was often found that someone connected with it knew what 
it might and should be and was willing to request its governing body 
to appropriate money for its improvement. The T. V.A. also supplied 
financial help. While the co-operation of local libraries was in most 
instances readily obtained, it has been the experience of the T.V.A. 
that a regional library program can be instituted most easily in an 
area where little or no library service previously existed. 

The regional library which has been established in Madison, 
Marshall, and Jackson counties in Alabama is one of the most suc- 
cessful in the T.V.A. area. Prior to 1937, when construction on the 
Guntersville Dam was undertaken, these counties were almost en- 
tirely without library service. The only public library in the area 
was at Huntsville, and its service area was limited to the community 
proper. In addition, there were a few school libraries. 
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Built largely around the Huntsville Library, a three-county pro- 
gram was organized, which it is hoped will continue after T.V.A. em- 
plo)anent is ended. Library facilities were established in numerous 
places, but all were co-ordinated in a well-knit regional scheme. 
Each individual library provides quarters, equipment, and person- 
nel. The central library at Huntsville co-ordinates its service with 
that of the other units and supplements their book collections. Ar- 
rangements are similar to those which have already been discussed in 
connection with the county library — deposit stations, book trucks, 
interlibrary loans, and centralized purchasing. Library service of 
high quality has been made available for the first time to thousands 
of rural people in the Guntersville Dam region. 

The T.V.A. has contributed four hundred dollars a month for a 
number of months to this particular library and makes similar con- 
tributions to the support of other libraries in the area. While this 
financial assistance has played some part in the success of the li- 
braries in the T.V.A. area, the organization and administration of 
the libraries has undoubtedly been an even more important factor. 
The T.V.A. libraries have demonstrated some of the possibilities of 
the multiple-county type of library unit. 

Securing library service from an existing system . — One of the most 
satisfactory ways to secure library service in areas which cannot 
themselves provide it is by arrangement with a system already func- 
tioning in a neighboring community. In Indiana a state law permits 
townships to join libraries in neighboring cities. “The township 
votes a library tax (usually about half the city rate) for this purpose 
and is given representation on the managing board of the combined 
library.” Under this arrangement Gary extends service to five town- 
ships (including the city of Gary itself), one of which is not con- 
tiguous to the city and is in another county. Another common type 
of arrangement is for a suburban or rural community to contract for 
paid service from a near-by city library system. Bettendorf, Iowa, 
secures service from Davenport; Essexville, Michigan, from Bay 
City; and Glenview, Illinois, from Evanston. 

W.P. A. -sponsored libraries . — The federal agency most effective in 
bringing library service to rural areas previously without it is the 
Work Projects Administration. As has been mentioned, through its 
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efforts over eleven million persons, most of them rural, have been 
provided with direct library service. As of January, 1940, over six- 
teen thousand individuals were engaged in W.P.A. state-wide library 
service projects alone. Over a quarter of a million books have been 
purchased with federal funds, and these are but a fraction of the book 
collections available in W.P.A.-sponsored libraries. 

The main purpose of W.P.A.-sponsored libraries has been to dem- 
onstrate the value of library service in the hope of stimulating the 
provision of service by local communities. The W.P.A. libraries do 
not follow a uniform pattern but are adapted to local conditions. 
Sometimes branches and stations are established for the distribution 
of books; even more frequently bookmobiles are employed. Pack 
horses are used to transport books to remote deposit stations and to 
individual readers in the Kentucky mountains. 

Because the awakening of interest in library service has been the 
main object of the W.P.A. libraries, the form of administrative or- 
ganization has been a secondary consideration. Naturally enough, 
therefore, there is as yet little evidence of the well-knit, unified, and 
closely integrated organization that one finds in the better county 
library systems. Nevertheless, the state-wide W.P.A. projects and 
many others constitute gropings in the direction of true regional li- 
brary organization. Among the most interesting projects are those 
organized to bring library service to a group of counties considered 
as a single administrative unit. There is, for example, the Tidewater 
Public Library in Virginia, which serves ten counties, and the central 
Virginia library service, which is organized to bring library service to 
the schools of five Virginia counties. Projects of equal promise have 
been begun in many other parts of the country. In addition to dem- 
onstrating the value of library service, the emergency library activi- 
ties of the W.P.A. have contributed to the development of adminis- 
trative units providing service in rural areas. 

BRINGING LIBRARY SERVICE TO RURAL SCHOOLS 

The same reasons which influence rural people over a wide area to 
pool their resources in providing library service make it desirable for 
the rural school to co-operate with the public library rather than to 
develop an autonomous library service. Most rural communities are 
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unable to provide two independent library systems, one for the gen- 
eral public and one for the school. But even where it is feasible to 
establish a separate school library, except perhaps in the largest and 
wealthiest school administrative units, it is seldom desirable to do so. 
By pooling their resources with those of the community, rural schools 
may have access to larger and more varied book collections than they 
could provide for themselves. They secure the services of trained 
librarians who make invaluable contributions in connection not only 
with the selection and purchase of books but with their circulation. 
They profit from the fact that the book collection is kept in active 
use. In a joint school and public library system old titles wear out 
and can be replaced frequently without sacrifice of economy. Thus 
the library stock can be kept abreast of new developments in subject- 
matter fields, curriculum changes, and the emergence of improved 
instructional methods. 

In 1928, in California, a comparison was made of school library 
service in two adjacent counties, one of which was afliliated with a 
county library, the second of which had a school district library sys- 
tem because there was no county library. Although approximately 
the same amount of money was spent by the schools in both coun- 
ties, in the county with the school district system each school re- 
ceived only a limited amount of material. This was used for a short 
time, then “put to sleep” on the library shelves. In the county where 
co-operative arrangements were in effect the e:!g)enditures for many 
schools were pooled under the supervision of a trained librarian. 
Far more material was purchased, and it was kept in circulation and 
given maximum service when it was new and needed. 

Co-operative arrangements between school and public library are 
advantageous from the point of view of the library as well as the 
school. The numerous rural schools which dot each county represent 
excellent outlets for the distribution of books. In many places the 
libraries of schools affiliated with public library systems are open to 
the public, at least at certain specified hours. In city and country 
alike school children use the library more frequently than their 
elders, and their patronage of the library is of unusual importance in 
rural areas where they constitute a higher proportion of the pop- 
ulation. In many rural areas where there is now little demand 
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for public library service, the best hope of developing such a demand 
lies in establishing habits of wide reading and library use among the 
present generation of pupils. 

Co-operation between the public library and the school has been 
retarded by a tendency to regard them as separate and distinct in 
administrative responsibility and in function. School administrators 
and librarians both have been slow in recognizing the essential 
similarity of many of the basic operations and objectives of school 
and library. Today it is increasingly recognized that there is little 
justification, particularly in rural areas, for this attitude of separa- 
tism. Although the public library and the school library are usually 
parts of different governmental units, as Joeckel says, 

both .... are public libraries, supported by the same taxpayers. They are co- 
ordinate parts of the public system for supplying books and library service to 
all people— young and old. A restricted or competitive view of their respective 
fields of action is bad public service. 

School-library co-operation in California . — Some of the most suc- 
cessful co-operative arrangements between the school and the public 
library have been made in California. The County Free Library Act 
of 1911 and amendments to the school law made it permissible for 
school libraries to become affiliated with county libraries. Under the 
provisions of the legislation the trustees of a school district may de- 
cide by vote to join their county library system. They then turn over 
the district’s library fund, which must amount to not less than 
twenty-five dollars per teacher, to the county library and secure 
library service from that agency. 

As was expected, county library service is proving of particular 
value to rural elementary schools. While only 13 per cent of the city 
and high-school districts in the forty-six California counties having 
county libraries have contracted with them for service, 83 per cent 
of the elementary-school districts have made such contracts. 

Besides having access to the books in its county library, each school 
which has contracted for service has its own library and usually re- 
ceives help from the county in the selection and purchase of books. 
The California law provides that the library fund may be used not 
only for the purchase of books for school libraries but even for school 
apparatus. County libraries furnish schools with classroom books. 
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including texts and supplementary sources, reference books, maps, 
graphs, and charts for their permanent use. 

A study made in 1934 indicated that California’s school-library 
tie-ups are working out in a highly satisfactory way. Not counting 
the use pupils make of their permanent school libraries, they secure 
more than twelve books each in the course of a school year from the 
county library service available in their schools. In addition, they 
borrow a number of books for general reading from community 
branches of county libraries, which they are encouraged to visit, 
since these libraries will be the source of their adult reading. Ninety 
per cent of the school districts in California receive periodicals, pho- 
nograph records, and pictures, as well as books, from the county 
libraries with which they are affiliated. A smaller number receive 
stereographs, maps, globes, charts, slides, sheet music, lanterns, 
films, and other instructional material. Most county libraries main- 
tain excellent collections of professional literature for the benefit of 
teachers. Each school receives far more library material “than could 
be purchased for an equal expenditure of money by an individual 
district school library.” 

School-library co-operation in the nation generally . — Rural schools 
in many states besides California have contracted for service from 
county libraries. Here and there, too, schools have entered into co- 
operative arrangements with other types of public libraries. Some 
have contracted for service from the public libraries of near-by cities. 
A school library service is now being projected in connection with 
some of the regional libraries in the T.V.A. area. Some rural schools 
in New England secure service from town libraries. The Jones Li- 
brary in Amherst, Massachusetts, for example, furnishes books, 
magazines, and other printed materials, book lists, charts, and posters 
to the seven rural schools in Amherst and Pelham. Occasionally li- 
brary staff members visit rural schools to lead discussions of books. 

In most places there are still many shortcomings in the library 
service provided rural schools by public libraries. Frequently the 
public library’s book stock is made available to schools without any 
effort being made to develop a specialized service designed to meet 
their particular requirements. There is need for closer co-operation 
between school and public library staffs. At least one member of the 
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library staff should be trained in the organization and supervision of 
library materials for schools, and familiar with the work of the 
schools in his area. The schools, too, can do a great deal to make 
their co-operative arrangements with public libraries more effective. 
While there is thus much need for improvement in school-public 
library tie-ups, they represent the most promising means yet devel- 
oped for providing satisfactory library service in rural schools. 

Educationists and librarians are agreed that for most sections of the United 
States, county or regional libraries, well supported and administered, provide the 
best means yet devised for insuring library facilities for small rural and village 
schools. County libraries in California, Indiana, Ohio, New Jersey, and some 
other states have demonstrated that such library service insures a way whereby 
a minimum amount of money provides a maximum of school library service. 

The extension of rural school-public library co-operation should be 
an important objective for those working for the improvement of 
rural education. 

School libraries in areas without public libraries . — In areas where 
public libraries have not yet been established, rural schools can ob- 
tain many of the advantages of affiliation with a public library by 
co-operating with one another for the provision of library service. 
A group of schools working together can build up a larger and more 
varied book collection than each individually could afford and can 
secure expert management of it through the joint employment of a 
trained librarian. The books available to the co-operating schools 
will not only be more numerous but will also be better selected and 
cared for, more actively used, and more frequently replaced. 

In Alabama, Texas, and some other states, in the absence of public 
library service county superintendents of schools have organized cir- 
culating school libraries. Louis R. Wilson estimates that such librar- 
ies increase three- or fourfold the book resources available to the 
schools they serve, depending upon the skill with which the book 
stock is managed: The value of expert management is now recog- 
nized, and, as will be seen, prospective rural teachers in increasing 
numbers are receiving library training. The best circulating school 
libraries are under the supervision of trained librarians. Where su- 
pervisors, teachers, or clerks without training have been placed in 
charge of such libraries, they have often been given library training 
subsequently through summer courses or other means. 
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School circulating libraries usually provide books for both cur- 
riculum purposes and recreational reading; sometimes they include a 
collection of teachers’ professional books as well. The central collec- 
tion of books is usually housed in the office of the county superin- 
tendent of schools. Books are circulated by a variety of means: ei- 
ther the teachers pick them up when they visit the office of the super- 
intendent or librarians or other school officials bring them to the 
schools on the occasion of their visits. Some counties use truck de- 
livery; a few employ parcel post. 

Thirty-four schools in Placer County, California, twenty-six of 
them one-teacher schools, jointly support a highly successful cir- 
culating library which concentrates on books for recreational read- 
ing. Its plan of operation is extremely simple. Monthly, in accord- 
ance with a schedule worked out in advance, each school receives a 
diversified collection of books for students of different ages. At the 
end of the month it passes on its collection to a near-by school and 
receives a group of fresh titles. 

Co-operative arrangements of an even more informal character 
have been worked out in various parts of the country. Sometimes 
neighboring schools simply enter into an agreement to concentrate 
on different types of material and to effect exchanges at convenient 
or stated intervals. 

In many parts of the country rural schools utilize so-called ‘Trav- 
eling libraries” — collections of books, sometimes numbering one 
hundred or more, furnished by state libraries and state library exten- 
sion agencies. Particularly where schools have neither affiliations 
with local public libraries nor circulating libraries of their own, such 
collections are often of considerable value. At best, however, travel- 
ing libraries cannot take the place of local library facilities, and if the 
state library agencies are weak, understaffed, or inadequately fi- 
nanced, they can be of only limited help. During the depression 
years many states could make only small book collections available; 
to some schools they could not extend service at all. 

IMPROVING RURAL LIBRARY SERVICE 

The major emphasis in the discussion thus far has been on the 
various means of providing library service for rural communities and 
schools. In view of the number of adults and children in rural areas 
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without any local library service, the development of satisfactory 
arrangements for providing service is clearly the most urgent aspect 
of the rural library problem. Furthermore, the quality of service a 
library provides is largely dependent on the strength of its basic set- 
up. If it is financially strong enough to build a large book collection 
and employ trained librarians, it may be assumed that it will offer 
reasonably satisfactory service. 

Once good arrangements have been adopted, however, there is 
much which can be done both by the public library and by the school 
to make library service of maximum value. Public libraries with 
school connections have developed many devices to improve their 
service to pupils. Book collections in individual schools and other 
branches are frequently exchanged so that they will be fresh and 
appealing. Teacher-librarians and custodians of branch libraries are 
given special training and instructions to equip them to meet the 
needs of pupils satisfactorily. Union lists are compiled of all the titles 
in the library system, whether they are in the -central collection, 
schools, or other branches. Members of the library staff sometimes 
visit schools to give instruction on the use of the library. 

Those libraries which keep informed of the work in the schools 
they serve often prepare unit collections of books for special subjects 
and grades. To stimulate supplementary and recreational reading, 
they prepare graded reading lists. They endeavor to supply mate- 
rial for special school needs, such as remedial reading, debating, 
dramatics, and club programs. 

A number of public libraries do a great deal to encourage pupils to 
continue their reading in the summer when schools are closed. They 
prepare programs and lists for the summer reading of pupils of 
various grades and sometimes promote the organization of vacation 
reading clubs. In some places pupils are permitted to take out a 
number of books for the vacation i)eriod; in others special arrange- 
ments are made so that they will have access to books while schools 
are closed. For example, bookmobiles or automobiles circulate spe- 
cial selections of children’s books on regular schedule during the 
sunimer months. 

What the schools are doing . — Rural schools themselves must, of 
course, assume considerable responsibility for fostering pupils’ use of 
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school-library facilities. Even when affiliated with a public library, a 
school must interest itself in the selection of books for the school 
library, acquainting the proper librarian with the school’s program 
and doing everything else necessary to get books which fit in with the 
curriculum and the real interests of pupils. The schools which buy 
their own books must select them with the greatest care. In most 
states book purchases naade with public school funds must be ap- 
proved by the state department of education. The form on which 
small schools in New York submit lists of prospective book pur- 
chases for state approval contains instructions and advice useful in 
buying books. Increasingly, rural schools are utilizing state depart- 
ment of education and standard library lists and obtaining the ad- 
vice and guidance of library authorities in making book purchases. 

A large number of rural schools now recognize the importance of 
making the library attractive and conducive to reading. Pupils 
themselves are often given responsibility for decorating the library 
and keeping it clean and orderly. In many schools they are also 
taught how to care for books. Even in small elementary schools with 
limited resources the library corner is often restful and inviting. The 
furniture is sometimes student-made. Benches are gaily painted or 
covered with bright material. Simple and inexpensive touches — cur- 
tains, a rag rug, pupils’ art work on the walls, a plant or two — give 
the library a pleasant atmosphere. 

Familiarity with the library not only encourages reading but, 
equally important, stimulates pupils to exercise initiative and inde- 
pendence in their study — to form the habit of investigating a subject 
for themselves instead of relying exclusively on teacher or textbook. 
Recognizing this, many rural schools are careful to arrange library 
material so that all but the very smallest children can readily find 
what they want. Instruction is given in the use of the library — 
wherever practicable in connection with regular school work. 

A wide variety of devices are employed to encourage reading. In 
many schools pupils who read a minimum amount are carefully 
studied. In some cases it is discovered that they have not mastered 
the mechanics of reading, and they are given remedial work. In most 
cases, however, if pupils do not read enough, it is because they have 
not become acquainted with books which meet their real interests 
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and are on their level of comprehension. The problem, then, is one 
of guidance in book selection, the first objective being simply to 
meet the pupils interests, the second, to broaden and improve them. 

Story-telling, book talks, and book clubs are all utilized by rural 
schools to stimulate pupils’ reading. Pupils are given abundant op- 
portunity to report on books which have interested them. At the 
high-school level students from a group of schools sometimes meet 
for book discussions. 

If the library is to play the important part it should in the rural 
school program, it should be in charge of a trained and competent 
person and all teachers should have some knowledge of library work. 
While a full-time professionally trained librarian is beyond the 
means of all but the largest rural schools, many schools can afford to 
release one teacher from some class work so that she can take charge 
of the library. It is increasingly recognized that such teacher-librar- 
ians must be well prepared for their responsibilities. In New York 
State part-time librarians must now have four years of preparation 
beyond the secondary level, with one of the years devoted to library 
science, Wisconsin requires all prospective rural teachers to take at 
least one course in library techniques, and in teacher-education insti- 
tutions the nation over growing attention is being paid to library 
training. 

Library service to adults . — Because in so many cases they are newly 
established and poorly financed, public libraries in rural areas have 
not done nearly enough to stimulate the use of books among adults. 
A study of the Rosenwald demonstration libraries in the South 
showed that in most places there was no active co-operation between 
the library and such agencies as ‘‘the farm and home demonstration 
service, the public health department, organizations of professional 
workers, .... federal classes for adults [and] recreational agencies,” 
despite the need of these groups for printed materials. Rural librar- 
ies are continually attempting to improve their service to both indi- 
viduals and groups, however. Here and there one finds outstanding 
examples of good practice. 

The demonstration libraries studied were found to be giving ade- 
quate service to book clubs, garden clubs, and organizations engaged 
in the study of literary, historical, and artistic subjects. Rural li- 
braries closely co-operate with such clubs in many parts of the coun- 
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try and in some instances take the initiative in organizing them. 
The Jackson County, Michigan, library sponsors fourteen book 
clubs, ten of which are conducted in connection with the W.P.A. 
adult-education program. Some of the regional libraries in the 
T.V.A. area and a few libraries in other parts of the country have 
attempted to co-operate with all the important adult-education ac- 
tivities of the communities they serve. 

Rural libraries render service of the utmost importance to indi- 
viduals as well as to organized groups. Many men and women in 
rural areas are interested in systematic reading to remedy gaps in 
their education, in gaining information about some hobby or absorb- 
ing interest of the minute, or in enriching their lives with the wealth 
of thoughts and experiences embodied in great books. Rural libraries 
bring them the books to satisfy these desires, and alert librarians 
contribute valuable guidance by preparing lists of books on various 
subjects and by making individual recommendations. Many rural 
people regard their contact with a librarian interested in their prob- 
lems as the most beneficial aspect of library service. 

The bookmobile, which is now in wide use, enables the rural li- 
brary to extend its service to a far greater number of individual 
readers. It is ideally adapted to areas where the concentration of 
population is too low to justify either the establishment of a stable 
book stock or even the maintenance of a temporary deposit station. 
The bookmobile brings the people in such sparsely settled areas the 
books they want and in many cases the services of a librarian, for a 
trained person often either drives the bookmobile or accompanies the 
driver. Many rural people await the bookmobile to ask the librarian 
what to read in connection with some particular interest. In addi- 
tion to bringing books direct to readers who do not have access to a 
stationary collection, the bookmobile permits frequent exchange of 
collections in small deposit stations and school libraries, thus adding 
to their variety and appeal. 

The services of state library agencies , — Some state library agencies 
offer a variety of services to adult readers. In areas which have no 
local library such services are, of course, of particular value. Where 
there are local libraries, the services of good state agencies strengthen 
and supplement their own. 

Like local libraries, state library agencies offer service to both in- 
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dividuals and groups. Rural discussion clubs, organized to consider 
agricultural, political, or social problems, often obtain both bib- 
liographies and books from state library agencies. The Library Di- 
vision of the Minnesota State Department of Education lends care- 
fully chosen books to rural discussion groups in twenty counties. In 
Illinois groups organized to study family life and the training of chil- 
dren borrowed 1,300 books from the Illinois Library Extension Divi- 
sion in a recent year. 

In Nebraska, the Dakotas, Kentucky, New Hampshire, and some 
other states, state-wide reading projects have been organized co- 
operatively by state home-demonstration agents and the state li- 
brary agencies. Book lists on such subjects as home improvement 
and travel are prepared by the state libraries and made available 
through the local home-demonstration clubs. Each club builds its 
year’s program around a particular subject and a particular book 
list, the individual members selecting for reading whatever titles in- 
terest them most. Books are borrowed from local libraries, where 
they exist, or direct from the state agencies. 

Many state libraries offer a great deal of direct service to individ- 
ual readers. The New York State Library annually distributes more 
than 65,000 books direct to individuals. During a recent two-year 
period the Oregon State Library loaned more than 450,000 volumes. 
Oregon provides “guided reading service” to anyone requesting it. 
A reading course is prepared on any subject in which an applicant 
expresses interest. Books are chosen on the level of his reading abil- 
ity, and four are mailed out at once with a personal letter describing 
them. The books needed to complete the course are reserved and 
sent out automatically, usually at four-week intervals. 

The need for research and further improvement . — As this chapter has 
indicated, considerable progress has been made in recent years in 
extending library service to rural communities and schools. This 
progress, however, should not be permitted to, obscure the present 
deficiencies in rural library service or the difficulties in the way of 
effecting significant improvement. It is true that many desirable 
types of regional public libraries have been developed. Legislation 
permitting the organization of library units on a county or regional 
basis has now been enacted in most states. Considering the nation as 
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a whole, however, it has not been implemented by the actual estab- 
lishment of such units except in relatively few places. The great ma- 
jority of rural people are still without permanent local library facili- 
ties. 

There are, furthermore, serious obstacles to the rapid extension of 
library service in rural areas. Library service remains k permissive^ 
function of government. Rural communities do not have to estab- 
lish libraries, and they are seldom encouraged to do so by significant 
financial aid from the state. The extension of rural library service, 
therefore, depends in large part upon a growth in demand for such 
service. Rural people must want library service enough to be willing 
to support it. 

Even when they are willing, however, they will often not be able to 
bear the full cost of establishing libraries and providing adequate 
service. State and federal financial assistance for the extension and 
improvement of rural library service is urgently needed. 

Further experimentation and research should be devoted to deter- 
mining the best types of arrangements for bringing library service to 
rural communities and schools. In view of the wide variations which 
exist in regional resources, geographic conditions, and school and 
library facilities, many sound patterns of rural library organization 
must be evolved. Research studies are needed to evaluate different 
t)q)es of arrangements and to analyze the reasons for their success or 
failure. There is general agreement, for example, that the only feasi- 
ble unit for providing rural library service is a fairly large geographic 
area, but little is known about the exact conditions which should be 
met for greatest efficiency and economy. Some agreements for pro- 
viding library service to large areas have subsequently been abro- 
gated. Was their failure due to some inherent flaw or to some pe- 
culiarly local consideration? Careful studies of both successful and 
unsuccessful rural library arrangements are greatly needed. 

Much also remains to be done in improving rural library service 
where it is available. In many places the mere provision of service 
has seemed to exhaust an area’s resources and energies, and little 
attention has been paid to the quality of the service. Almost every 
aspect of rural library service can be significantly improved. In 
many places local units are reaching too few people in their service 
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area. Even where it exists, co-operation between public libraries and 
schools usually leaves much to be desired. Most local libraries could 
integrate their services much more closely with those of state library 
agencies. They could enormously improve their services to organized 
groups. It has been suggested that each rural library should appoint 
a member of its staff to “cooperate with groups engaged in formal 
and informal adult educational activities and to maintain relation- 
ships with all organizations through which the library may increase 
its usefulness to the community.” 

Much more attention needs to be paid to the kind of books avail- 
able in rural libraries and to the use to which they are put, and here 
again research studies will be of value. Do existing book collections 
meet the needs of rural readers? What kind of books actually cir- 
culate, and what kinds of people borrow them? How alert is the per- 
sonnel of rural libraries to the problems of rural life? It is fair to 
assume that making more books available will lead to increased 
reading and a happier and better-educated citizenry. But many 
more concrete facts are needed to show just what library service does 
and what it can contribute both to rural group activities and to the 
enrichment of individual lives. Such facts may be expected to 
stimulate not only the improvement but also the extension of rural 
library service. 


AUTHORITIES FOR THE FACTS 

The chief sources of data were Leon Carnovsky^s report on “Rural Library Service” 
and the following* 

Carleton B. Joeckel, Library Service (Washington, D.C.' U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1938). 

Rural School Libraries (Washington, D C National Education Association of the 
United States, Department of Rural Education, 1936) 

Edith A. Lathrop, A Study of Rural School Library Practices and Services (Chicago* 
U.S. Office of Education, with the co-operation of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the American Library Association, 1934). 

Rural Library Service (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bull 1847 [Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1940]). 

Louis R. Wilson and Edward A. Wight, County Library Service in the South: A Study 
of the Rosenwald County Library Demonstrations (Chicago : University of Chicago 
Press, 193s). 

Pages 166-67. The discussion of the pattern of library distribution is based on 
American Library Association, “People without Public Library Service and Public 
Library Statistics, by States” (San Francisco, June 20, 1939) (mimeographed). 
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The discussion of library service in the different regions is based on Odum’s regional 
scheme. The data are taken from H. W. Odum, Southern Regions of the United States 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936), pp. 5-1 1; U.S. Census, igso, 
Population, p. 10; and “People without Public Library Service and Public Library 
Statistics, by States.” 

The national statistics on library service are also from “People without Public Li- 
brary Service and Public Library Statistics, by States,” and from Library Service, yig, 9-14. 
The quotation is from Rural Library Service, pp. 15-16. The statistics on Washington 
state are from Washington State Planning Council, A Survey of the Common School 
System of Washington, p. 113. 

The quotation beginning “put on a permanent basis . . . .” is from “People without 
Public Library Service and Public Library Statistics, by States,” p. 5. 

Pages 169-71. The facts about county library service are taken from “County, 
Regional and District Libraries” (Chicago: American Library Association, June, 1939) 
(mimeographed), and “County and Regional Libraries” (Chicago: American Library 
Association, April, 1940) (mimeographed). 

The description of California’s county library system is partly based on Facts about 
the California County Libraries (Sacramento California State Printing Office, 1939). 

Pages 171-72. The discussion of regional hbraries is drawn from Carleton B. Joeckel, 
Government of the American Public Library (Chicago* University of Chicago Press, 
i93S)> esp. pp. 292-97. The quotation about the desirability of state-wide libraries in 
Rhode Island and Delaware is from p. 296. 

The description of Vermont’s regional libraries follows K. H. Wead, “Vermont’s 
Regional Library Experiment,” Wilson Bulletin, VII (April, 1933), 482-87; and 
Dorothy Randolph, “Books for the Promised Land,” Library Journal, LXIII (Decem- 
ber 15, 1938), 952-55- 

Pages 172-73. The description of library service in the T.V.A. area is drawn from 
M. U. Rothrock, “Tomorrow’s Rural Libraries,” Bulletin of the American Library As- 
sociation, XXXI (December, 1937), 961-64. See also John Chancellor, The Library in 
the T.V.A. Adult Education Program (Chicago American Library Association, 1937), 
and H. R. Galvin, “A Regional Experiment in Alabama,” Bulletin of the American 
Library Association, XXXII (October 15, 1938), 869-72. 

The discussion of arrangements for securing library service from an already func- 
tioning system is based on Government of the American Public Library, pp. 290-91, 
308-9. The quotation is from p. 290. 

Pages 173-74. The discussion of the W.P.A.-sponsored libraries is drawn from E. A. 
Chapman, “W.P A and Rural Libraries,” Bulletin of the American Library Association, 
XXXII (October, 1938), 703-9; and “W.P.A. Library Demonstrations Serve Millions 
of Readers,” Bidletin of the American Library Association, XXXIV (April, 1940), 
225-31. 

For an account of the way books are distributed to individual readers in the Ken- 
tucky mountains by pack horse see “The Pack Horse Library,” Rural America, XVII 
(October, 1939), 11-12. 

Pages 175-76. The comparative study of school library service in two California 
counties is referred to in Helen Heffernan, “The Administrative Control of School 
Libraries,” Rural School Libraries, chap, ii; see esp. p. 26. 

The Joeckel quotation is from Library Service, p. 22. 
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Pages I76-77* The discussion of school-library co-operation in California is largely 
based on Rural School Libraries, pp. 27-32. The quotation is from p. 31. 

Pages 177-78. The report on the tie-up between the Jones Library and rural schools 
in Amherst and Pelham is based on A Study 0/ Rural School Library Practices and 
Services, pp. 57-58. 

The quotation on the desirability of tie-ups between school libraries and county or 
regional libraries is from Edith A. Lathrop, “Elementary-School Library Service as It Is 
and Should Be,” National Elementary Principal, XII (June, 1933), 155. 

Pages I78-79* The description of school circulating libraries is primarily based on 
County Library Service in the South, pp. 162-64. The estimate that such libraries can 
increase the book resources available to schools three- or fourfold is made in Louis R. 
Wilson, “Library Service in Rural Areas,” in Adjustments in Rural Education, chap, xvi, 
p. 106. The account of the library in Placer County, California, follows County Library 
Service in the South, pp. 162-63. 

Pages 181-82. The reference to the New York application form for the state ap- 
proval of library books is based on May Trumper and others, “Organization, Adminis- 
tration, Care, and Use of the School Book Collections,” Rural School Libraries, chap, v, 
p. 63. 

For an account of New York^s program for the preparation of part-time school li- 
brarians see Anna Clark Kennedy, “Current Practice in the Preparation of Part-Time 
School Librarians for Small Schools in New York State,” Library Journal, LVII (Sep- 
tember 15, 1932), 749 ff. The reference to the Wisconsin requirement is based on Wil- 
liam McKinley Robinson, “Responsibilities of Teacher-training Agencies,” in Rural 
School Libraries, chap, viii, p. 99. 

Pages 182-84. The discussion of co-operation between the Rosen wald demonstra- 
tion libraries and various organized community groups is based on County Library Serv- 
ice in the South, pp. 217-19. The quotation is from p. 217. 

The reference to the Jackson County, Michigan, library is based on Maud E. Grill, 
“The County Library,” Michigan Farmer (Detroit), XCIV, No. 2 (July 20, 1940), 30. 

The discussion of the services of state library agencies is largely based on H. Y. 
Mackintosh, “Long Distance Reading Courses in Business and Science,” Bulletin of the 
American Library Association, XXIX (September, 1935), 586-87, and Rural Library 
Service. In the latter publication, see in particular pp. 2 and 4. 

Page 186. The recommendation quoted is made by Louis R Wilson and Edward A. 
Wight in County Library Service in the South, p. 229. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE SCHOOLS AND RURAL HEALTH 

F or a number of reasons rural schools must concern them- 
selves with the entire problem of rural health. Pupils^ notions 
about health and their physical and mental well-being are ob- 
viously dependent on home and community conditions and experi- 
ences, not merely on what they learn and do in school. In providing 
health service, as in providing library service, considerations of 
economy compel rural schools to utilize existing community facili- 
ties to the greatest extent possible; they must plan their own pro- 
grams to dovetail with those of other agencies. Finally, rural schools 
have a responsibility not only to their pupils but to the general public 
to do everything in their power, not inconsistent with their educa- 
tional function, to improve community conditions. Rural health is 
one of the most important and appropriate areas for the schools’ 
attention; they cannot neglect it without to some extent evading 
their responsibility to their pupils and devitalizing their program. 
Fortunately, too, the schools are in a strategic position to contribute 
to the improvement of rural health. 

THE FACTS ABOUT RURAL HEALTH 

The difficulties rural people face in providing adequate health 
service are the same ones which handicap them in providing schools 
and libraries: their limited financial resources, the heavy economic 
burden of the productive-age group, and the high cost of bringing 
service to a widely scattered population. In each case, too, they have 
tried to overcome their difiiculties in the same way — by pooling the 
resources of a large area to construct an administrative unit capable 
of serving them more efficiently and economically. The most com- 
mon and, in general, the most efficient means of bringing health 
service to rural people is the public health unit which serves a county 
or a district of two or more counties. But as of June 30, 1939, despite 
some assistance from the states, the federal government, and founda- 
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tions, less than 40 per cent of the 2,453 predominantly rural counties 
in America had full-time health units. Many of these units, further- 
more, were inadequately staffed and financed to reach all the people 
in their service areas and give them proper care. Although standards 
of public health nursing care call for one nurse for every 1,500-2,000 
people, in rural areas, considering the nation as a whole, only one 
nurse was available for each 10,000 people. On January i, 1939, 780 
counties had no public health nurse, and in some places a single 
nurse was supposed to serve more than 30,000 people. 

Hospital facilities in rural areas are in general equally deficient. 
More than 1,300 counties, with a total of seventeen million inhabit- 
ants, have no registered general hospital. These are sparsely settled, 
poor counties with small percentages of urban population. Only 423 
counties in the United States, nearly all of them predominantly ur- 
ban, maintain publicly supported hospitals, tin some areas persons 
who are unable to pay for hospital care are also received in private 
hospitals, either through provision by some governmental body or 
through private charity; but it is obvious that hospital care is either 
inaccessible to or beyond the means of many rural people. It has 
been authoritatively said that in rural areas admission of persons in 
the low-income groups to hospital bed-care usually signifies an acute 
emergency requiring surgical attention. Outpatient ^linics serving 
persons unable to pay for medical care exist in only a handful of 
places in the country. 

The shortage of physicians . — The inadequacy of rural hospital facil- 
ities, the relatively unattractive economic prospects in the country, 
the necessity of traveling grekt distances, and the limited opportuni- 
ties for postgraduate study all combine to make rural practice un- 
appealing to many young doctors. The consequence is that there are 
not only too few physicians in rural areas but that in all probability 
their number — at least in relation to the population to be served — 
is declining. A survey of four selected states — ^New York, Iowa, 
South Carolina, and Washington — showed a sharp decrease between 
1920 and 1930 in the ratio of rural physicians to rural population. 
One foundation is doing what it can to combat this trend by offering 
financial assistance to promising medical students who desire to enter 
rural practice. The Georgia legislature recently authorized scholar- 
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ships for Georgia medical students who commit themselves to prac- 
tice in the rural parts of the state for at least four years. 

There is a marked shortage of obstetricians and pediatricians in 
rural areas, which is particularly unfortunate in view of the fact that 
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Fig. 6. — Attendant at birth in live births in cities of specified size and in rural 
areas of the United States, 1939. Data are from the U.S. Bureau of the Census (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Chart B39-5 ) 


more than half of the births in the United States take place there. 
As Figure 6 shows, in 1939 there was no physician in attendance at 
17 per cent of the births in rural areas. Only 22 per cent of rural 
births took place in hospitals; the corresponding figure for cities was 
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81 per cent. Deliveries in rural areas are generally the province of 
the general practitioner and not the specialist. Only 1.9 per cent 
of the obstetricians certified by the American Board of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology serve communities of less than ten thousand popula- 
tion; only 2.7 per cent of the pediatricians certified by the American 
Board of Pediatrics are in small centers of population. Many general 
practitioners have not had adequate theoretical or clinical training 
for the more difficult problems they encounter in maternity and 
child care. The situation is being remedied to some extent by the use 
of Social Security funds for the organization of “short courses in ob- 
stetrics and pediatrics for physicians living at some distance from 
medical centers.” However, it is clear that women in rural areas do 
not ordinarily have the same caliber of care available in childbirth as 
urban women. Adequate, well-organized programs providing for 
complete maternity nursing care, including delivery care, are still 
comparatively rare in rural America. 

Some results of inadequate health facilities . — On the whole, life in 
the country is conducive to health, and in general the health of rural 
people compares favorably with that of city dwellers. Nevertheless, 
deficiencies in rural health facilities are reflected in many ways in 
rural health conditions. The incidence of certain diseases is marked- 
ly higher in the country, and rural areas have lagged behind cities in 
reaping the benefit of new medical discoveries and practices. In 1929 
cities first achieved a lower infant mortality rate than rural areas 
and, despite some decline in the rural rate considered absolutely, 
have since tended to increase their advantage (see Fig. 7). In the 
all-important index of life-expectancy at birth, between 1900 and 
1930 there was a 60 per cent greater increase in the city than in the 
country. 

Rural areas have much higher death rates than cities from certain 
communicable diseases characteristically associated with childhood 
and youth, nutritional deficiencies, and inadequate safeguarding of 
food and water supplies. In 1938, although only 36.5 per cent of the 
nation’s deaths occurred in rural areas, 74 per cent of the deaths from 
malaria occurred there. Rural areas also suffered a disproportion- 
ate number of deaths from p>ellagra, dysentery, t)q>hoid, whooping 
cough, measles, and influenza. 
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Many of these illnesses — t)^hoid, pellagra, and malaria, for ex- 
ample — ^influence morbidity statistics even more markedly than they 
do mortality rates. For each death recorded as being due to malaria 
two thousand to four thousand days of sickness are experienced by 
persons suffering from the disease. The diseases which affect rural 
people have another result which does not register itself statistically 
but leaves its mark upon every aspect of rural life : they are debilitat- 
ing and devitalizing, killing initiative and reducing efficiency in 
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Fig 7. — Infant mortality in urban and rural areas, 1915-38, of the United States 
Expanding Birth-Registration Area. Data are from the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
(U S. Department of Labor, Children's Bureau, chart.) 


school, in work, in government. Much of the “shiftlessness” which 
is so unjustifiably attributed to rural people can be directly traced 
to chronic illness and to the conditions under which rural people live. 

Diffi-cidties and diseases among rural children . — Poor health con- 
ditions and facilities inevitably affect rural children, too. Studies 
made in various parts of the country show that they suffer more 
from certain diseases than urban children and are more commonly 
afflicted with difficulties that are specifically remediable. In the 
South, particularly in underprivileged areas, the incidence of malaria, 
hookworm, and pellagra among children is distressingly high. In one 
county in southern Georgia surveyed in 1936, 60 per cent of the 
school children were found to be affected with hookworm; in one 
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school 83 per cent of the children had the disease. In this same 
county 86 per cent of the children had defective teeth. A similar 
study in Pickens County, South Carolina, revealed that more than 
90 per cent of all school children suffered from one' or more major 
difficulties. Some advanced cases of pellagra were observed, and 
malnutrition was general. Throat and glandular troubles were also 
widespread. 

It must not be thought that such conditions exist only in the 
South. Surveys made in Washington, Colorado, and Wisconsin sug- 
gest that the health needs of rural children the nation over are re- 
ceiving inadequate attention. Diseases which society knows how to 
control are permitted to ravage them. Difficulties which could be 
readily detected by a system of preschool and school examinations 
and in many instances remedied are in large numbers of cases per- 
mitted to remain uncorrected. An abundance of evidence suggests 
that a disproportionately high percentage of rural children suffer 
from eye and ear troubles, spinal curvature, defects in breathing, 
glandular disturbances, diseased tonsils and adenoids, conditions 
associated with malnutrition, and defective teeth. Yet probably 
every American agrees in his heart that 

• 

adequate provision to assure satisfactory growth and development and protec- 
tion of the health of children is a public responsibility warranting special con- 
sideration and emphasis in any program directed toward better health of the 
people as a whole. Upon what is done to assure physical and mental health 
during maternity, infancy, childhood, and youth depends the vigor and health 
of the adult population. 

HEALTH AGENCIES IN RUEAL AREAS 

Many agencies are functioning in rural areas with which the 
schools can co-operate in their efforts to improve rural health. Un- 
fortunately, these agencies are neither widespread enough nor, in 
most instances, adequately staffed and financed to reach everyone 
and offer a high quality of service. But the very difficulties rural 
people face in providing good health service make it imperative that 
the schools co-operate closely with whatever health agencies do exist 
in the community, so that there will be no waste motion or duplica- 
tion of effort. 
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As has been said, the public health unit, although still lacking in 
many areas, is by far the most widespread and influential agency for 
safeguarding rural health. In June, 1939, there were such units in 
nearly a thousand rural counties, and others have since been es- 
tablished. Public health units differ widely in staff, organization, 
and services offered. In general, the best ones have the following 
minimum personnel: (i) a full-time county health officer with a 
medical degree and specialized public health training; (2) a sanitary 
officer; (3) a laboratory technician (who in some instances may give 
clerical assistance in the compilation of records and vital statistics) ; 
and (4) public health nurses in a ratio to population not greatly be- 
low the one to 2,000 standard. 

In addition to the countless important contributions the public 
health agency makes to general community well-being, its activities 
benefit children and tie up with the schools’ health program in many 
ways. It is desirable, for example, to co-ordinate the agency’s pre- 
school health program with the school program so that children will 
have the benefit of continuous health supervision and so that parents, 
teachers, and others concerned may have a complete picture of each 
child’s health status and physical development. 

The co-operati(Mi and advice of the public health agency is of 
value in connection with practically every phase of the schools’ 
health program. The help of health officers and their staffs is often 
enlisted in planning the instructional program in health, in examin- 
ing children, and in making special plans for handicapped children. 
Sanitary officers are called in to inspect the school’s water supply 
and washing and waste disposal facilities. Co-operation between 
school and public health unit is obviously essential in handling the 
immunization, quarantine, and segregation problems which arise in 
connection with contagious diseases. 

The Kellogg Foundation's health program . — In its ambitious pro- 
gram to stimulate local efforts to improve child health in seven 
Michigan counties, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation has operated very 
largely through the county public health agencies. The Foundation 
has contributed to the support of the agencies so that they could 
augment their staffs and carry out their regular health duties more 
satisfactorily. Besides the director, the staff of each of the seven 
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health departments now consists of one or more health engineers, 
clerks, and a family health counselor for every five thousand people. 
“The .... counselor is both a trained nurse and teacher. She works 
in homes, in schools, with physicians and dentists, and with com- 
munity groups.” The health engineer calls on such people as dairy- 
men, farmers, and restaurant operators. Major emphasis of the pro- 
gram is on the customary aspects of public health work — communi- 
cable disease control, child hygiene, maternity care, general sanita- 
tion, and food sanitation. 

Through supplementary programs the Foundation arranges for, 
and contributes to the cost of, examinations of infants and preschool 
and entering-school children in doctors’ offices. It fosters immuniza- 
tion programs against smallpox and diphtheria. It pays part of the 
cost of necessary remedial services and the entire cost when parents 
are unable to meet it. It finances postgraduate study for physicians, 
teachers, and many other individuals who have close and influential 
contact with children. It encourages the organization of local plan- 
ning groups, composed largely of lay people, which are expected to 
assume a constantly increasing amount of responsibility in connec- 
tion with the health program and other civic problems of their re- 
spective communities. These supplementary aspects of the Kellogg 
Foundation’s work are highly important, but the extent to which its 
health program functions through the county health departments 
illustrates the great potential value of the public health agency. 

Maternal and child health services . — In many rural areas maternal 
and child health services are being augmented and improved with 
funds made available through the Social Security Act. Physicians 
and public health nurses, many of whom have had special training 
for maternal and child heilth work, have been added to the staff of 
all state and many local public health agencies. Nurses make home 
visits for inspection in maternal and child care, instruct groups of 
mothers and high-school girls, and assist at prenatal clinics and child 
health conferences. In 1939 some form of maternal and child health 
service was provided in 1,671 of the 2,453 counties. 

The most widely available type of service was that provided by 
public health nurses, over 2,700 nurses having been added to the 
staffs of state and local public health units with Social Security funds. 
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As has been said, public health nursing service was by no means 
universally available, and there were few counties where there were 
enough nurses to meet well-established standards of nursing care. 
Well-organized home delivery service was available in only 102 
counties. However, over 1,200 permanent centers have been es- 
tablished where mothers who cannot pay for medical care can re- 
ceive prenatal and postpartum medical supervision. Centers where 
conferences are held at regular intervals on child health supervision 
are even more numerous. In one place in each state complete ma- 
ternal and child health services are provided on a demonstration 
basis to show people in and out of the area the feasibility and value 
of a well-rounded program. 

In 1939 educational dental service was available in 27 per cent of 
all rural counties and corrective service in 19 per cent. In a smaller 
number of counties nutritional service was provided. While com- 
pletely satisfactory maternal and child health services are still the 
exception and not the rule in rural America, it is clear that great 
strides have been and are being made. 

Under the Social Security program some medical services are also 
provided in the schools of 38 per cent of all rural counties and some 
nursing supervision in the schools of 57 per cent of all rural counties. 
In nine states specialists have been assigned to schools and teacher 
preparatory institutions to assist in the development of courses in 
health and the teaching of health. 

Other rural health agencies . — ^There are many other programs for 
the improvement of rural health and other agencies in the field be- 
sides the public health unit. Many of these agencies are limited by 
their objectives or resources to some one or two functions relating to 
health. Nevertheless, they all have something to contribute, and 
the rural school should familiarize itself with every agency and pro- 
gram operating in its area. 

In 1937 North Carolina pioneered in sponsoring a birth-control 
program which has as one of its important objectives the improve- 
ment of maternal and child health, and two or three states have 
since launched similar programs. In connection with their public 
health units three-fifths of North Carolina’s counties now have 
birth-control clinics where married women who cannot afford to pay 
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for medical care may secure information about contraception. In 
city or country a high infant and maternal mortality rate is the al- 
most inevitable accompaniment of a high birth rate among families 
in low-income groups. Many of the gravest social problems rural 
people face arise from the disproportion between their economic re- 
sources and the number of children they have to support. In certain 
areas, under existing conditions an increase in the population would 
jeopardize the already low standard of living. Thus rural people 
have special reason for welcoming well-administered programs for 
making reliable birth-control information more widely available. 

In hundreds of rural' counties co-operative health programs have 
been established in recent years, in many instances under the spon- 
sorship of the Farm Security Administration and local medical as- 
sociations. Such co-operatives operate on the insurance principle, 
spreading costs among many people and over long periods of time so 
that impossibly heavy burdens do not fall on individual families 
when they are least able to afford it. Group health programs have 
brought better medical care within the reach of thousands of farm 
families of limited and moderate means and at the same time have 
actually increased the income of many rural doctors and hospitals. 
In a few rural areas similar programs providing for hospitalization 
are now beginning to appear. For communities not yet ready for 
complete group health programs, co-operative diagnostic centers 
have been suggested. The influence of co-operative health programs 
promises to spread rapidly and widely in rural America. Particularly 
since their operation involves many of the principles schools em- 
phasize — community responsibility, the value of co-operation, the 
importance of the preventive aspects of medical care — schools have 
an obligation to familiarize themselves with their work. 

A number of other agencies have health programs of immediate 
interest to the schools. In many rural areas the W.P.A. gives courses 
in health and sponsors physical examinations as a part of its adult- 
education program. Schools can often tie up their own program with 
the work being done in the adult health classes. Where W.P.A.- 
sponsored physical examinations are given on a wide scale, as in 
North Carolina, they provide statistical information of value in any 
investigation of community health needs. As has been mentioned 
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in earlier chapters, it is also desirable for the schools to secure the 
co-operation of the W.P.A. and N.Y.A. in connection with their 
hot-lunch programs and the improvement of their buildings and 
grounds. 

Many of the health activities of the American Red Cross are of 
great benefit to rural schools. Instruction in first aid by the Red 
Cross is of particular value in rural areas where a doctor is often 
hours, not minutes, away. Diet and garden projects of the Red 
Cross in areas where pellagra is common offer many possibilities for 
educational tie-ups. In some rural areas demonstration programs 
sponsored by the Red Cross have led to the establishment of perma- 
nent school health programs. 

It is almost impossible to compile an exhaustive list of agencies 
interested in rural health problems. In one part of the country or 
another, rural health projects have been undertaken by parent- 
teacher associations, charities, hospitals, near-by medical schools, 
county and home demonstration agents, service clubs, and children’s 
and youth’s organizations. Even where such agencies have not de- 
voted their attention to rural health, they can often be stimulated 
to take an interest in health work by some other responsible com- 
munity agency, such as the school. Local medical and dental associa- 
tions can nearly always be counted upon to lend their support to 
well-conceived plans and campaigns for improving community 
health. While there are relatively few rural areas which have ade- 
quate and well-rounded health programs, rural schools can nearly 
everywhere find some community assistance for their own health 
activities if they energetically search for it. 

THE HEALTH PROGRAM OF THE SCHOOLS 

It is clear that many agencies besides the school have responsi- 
bilities in connection with rural health. A large share of responsi- 
bility necessarily falls upon the family and the community. The 
family has primary responsibility for safeguarding the mental and 
physical well-being of its members, for providing a healthful home 
environment, and for training children in sound health concepts and 
practices. To the extent that its financial resources are inadequate 
for the fulfilment of these obligations, and to the extent that they 
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depend upon group rather than individual action, the community 
must assume responsibility. Of the many community agencies 
charged with the task of safeguarding health, the most important is 
the public health unit. 

The schools, too, however, have considerable responsibility in con- 
nection with health, and, particularly in rural areas, the line between 
their responsibilities, the family’s, and the community’s cannot be 
drawn hard and fast. Even educators with a restricted concept of 
the function of the school recognize that the school should interest 
itself in the health of its pupils, if only because there is a close and 
demonstrable relationship between health and scholarship: a well- 
developed child health program in Mesa, Colorado, resulted prompt- 
ly in a lo per cent improvement in pupils’ school work. The school, 
it is generally agreed, has an obligation to teach its pupils the funda- 
mentals of healthful living and to safeguard their health during the 
many hours daily which they spend in school. 

At least in rural areas the fulfilment of its responsibility to its 
pupils makes it necessary for the school to interest itself to some ex- 
tent in community conditions affecting health. 

The relation between teaching and the practices of the community is immedi- 
ately apparent, for health cannot be treated as an individual matter. Hook- 
worms can be avoided only by general sanitary facilities. Typhoid is spread by 
impure water or bad food, no matter how careful each individual tries to be. 
Malaria flies on the wings of mosquitoes from house to house unless swamps are 
drained or screens carefully used. Tuberculosis, diphtheria, measles, spread 
from person to person. Public action and community cooperation are necessary 
if a village or countryside is to keep well. 

There are still other ways in which the rural school’s responsibility 
to its pupils leads to an interest in community health conditions and 
facilities. In diagnosing pupils’ health status and in getting remedial 
work done, the school must enlist the support of parents and com- 
munity health agencies. In formulating its program of health educa- 
tion, it must take account of the concepts and health habits which 
pupils have acquired as a result of their preschool and out-of-school 
training. Finally, it may be urged that if the modern rural school is 
to be faithful to its objective of educating pupils for life — for their 
future responsibilities as citizens, workers, and parents — it cannot 
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itself disregard community conditions which palpably and urgently 
demand improvement. The school can neglect a problem as impor- 
tant as community health only at the risk of devitalizing its whole 
program and jeopardizing its educational effectiveness. 

Some things the schools can do. — ^Fortunately, rural schools are in a 
strategic position to contribute to the improvement of health con- 
ditions. Well-taught pupils can do a great deal toward enlightening 
parents about health and breaking down prejudices and supersti- 
tions. In many instances the experience pupils have obtained at 
school in planning nutritious and well-balanced noon meals has led 
to significant improvements in their families’ diet. In addition, rural 
schools can attempt to reach adults directly with health instruction. 
In Virginia every classroom teacher maintains a file of health litera- 
ture for circulation to parents. Many study groups have been or- 
ganized which pay particular attention to problems of health and 
child development. In other states health education is often carried 
on through parent-teacher groups. 

In some places rural schools have waged strong campaigns to make 
the adult population aware of conditions which adversely affect com- 
munity health and of inadequacies in health facilities. Here and 
there they have taken the initiative in organizing programs to im- 
prove conditions. To some extent, of course, the deficiencies in rural 
health conditions and facilities are economic in origin and largely 
beyond the power of the school to correct. But to a surprising extent 
they result from a widespread lack of understanding of the impor- 
tance of well-balanced diets, improved sanitation, and family and 
community health safeguards of various kinds. Education is as im- 
portant as economic amelioration in the improvement of rural health. 

Dramatic proof of these assertions is furnished by the actual re- 
sults of school-initiated health programs in a number of places. In 
the county where 6o per cent of the children were found to be suf- 
fering from hookworm — Bulloch County, Georgia — the incidence 
of the disease among pupils was reduced by more than half, to 27.7 
per cent, in a three-and-one-half-year period as a result of a pro- 
gram launched under school leadership. The teachers themselves 
studied the disease; then, using literature and films supplied by the 
state health department, stimulated the pupils’ interest in the prob- 
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lem the community faced in overcoming hookworm infestation. 
The pupils in turn relayed the information they had acquired about 
hookworm to their families. Plans were developed for treating in- 
fected children and adults and for preventing further soil pollution. 
The state health department, local physicians, the parents of school 
children, and other adults co-operated in the program for treating 
pupils suffering from hookworm. In connection with the program to 
prevent soil pollution, pupils studied the type of sanitary provisions 
which were necessary to prevent the spread of hookworm and sur- 
veyed existing facilities. With the help of parent-teacher association 
members they worked to arouse the community to the need of effect- 
ing improvements. A school-sponsored W.P.A. project was launched 
under which 3,500 sanitary pit privies were constructed in a three- 
and-a-half-year period. The people of the community supplied the 
lumber; the health department provided plans and selected sites; 
the W.P.A. furnished workers; and the board of education arranged 
for their transportation. 

The sharp reduction in the incidence of hookworm is only one of 
the notable accomplishments of Bulloch County’s school-initiated 
health program. Water supply and waste disposal facilities in the 
schools and in the community have been improved. Immunizations 
against smallpox, typhoid, and diphtheria have become an estab- 
lished part of the school program. In part as a result of the interest 
in health stirred up by the schools a public health department has 
been established in Bulloch County. 

Components of the school health program. — ^What should be the 
component phases of a well-rounded school health program? Educa- 
tion in the Forty-eight States names six of undeniable importance: 

1. A healthful school environment in a safe, sanitary school building, with ade- 
quate indoor and outdoor play space 

2. Mental hygiene as reflected in properly qualified teachers and co-operative 
pupil-teacher relationships 

3. Health protection through medical inspection, school nursing service, and 
remedial work 

4. Health instruction by means of curriculum material related to the child and 
his environment. 

5. Physical education properly graded to pupil capacities and interests 

6. Recreation on a year-round, community basis 
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Inevitably these phases overlap to some extent. The physical 
environment has its effect on the mental life of the pupil. Health 
protection work also offers many opportunities for health instruc- 
tion. However, the above scheme provides a convenient framework 
for discussing the activities of the modern rural school relating to 
health. Recreation is reserved for discussion in chapter x. 

I. The school environment . — ^The rural school is severely handi- 
capped in providing an environment which safeguards and con- 
tributes to the child’s physical and mental well-being. Most rural 
schools, it must be remembered, are still one- or two-room affairs. 
The great majority have neither access to central station electric 
power nor facilities of their own for generating current. A large 
number lack running water and inside toilets. As was brought out 
in chapter ii, the per-pupil investment in plant and equipment in 
rural schools is less than half what it is in urban schools, and this low 
investment reflects itself in deficiencies in heating, lighting, ventila- 
tion, and sanitation. 

In some cases significant improvement unquestionably depends 
upon rebuilding, and rebuilding in turn may well await reorganiza- 
tion and the development of a financially strong school administra- 
tive unit. The modernization programs which have been success- 
fully completed by many relatively poor rural schools prove, how- 
ever, that an attitude of fatalism is unwarranted. Studies of the 
school plant should be undertaken periodically, and they should con- 
sider feasible immediate improvements as well as long-term objec- 
tives. 

The aid of the public health agency, in particular of the sanitary 
of&cer, may be enlisted in the inspection and improvement of drink- 
ing and waste disposal facilities. In the absence of a public health 
unit the help of local doctors and the county medical association 
should be solicited. Where drinking and sanitary facilities are lack- 
ing or inadequate, or where there are conditions which demand cor- 
rection, the examining doctors will often help arouse public opinion 
to the need for improvement. Many surveys have shown that such 
a need exists in a great many rural schools. A surprising number of 
schools have no drinking water or toilet facilities. The wells of nu- 
merous other schools have been found to have loose casings or to be 
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entirely without earth protection against pollution. The prevalence 
of such conditions in the area in which the Kellogg Foundation’s 
health program operates caused great stress to be placed by that 
organization upon relocation of wells. 

Even where a safe water supply and sanitary toilet facilities exist, 
periodic rechecks and frequent inspections are essential. Pupils can 
often be given a great deal of responsibility not only for keeping 
drinking and toilet facilities clean but also for making improvements 
in the school environment. Many rural schools have developed 
valuable projects centering around school improvement. A typical 
procedure is for the teacher to focus pupils’ attention on deficiencies 
in the school environment and encourage them to draw up plans for 
making it more healthful, attractive, and comfortable. In a one- 
room school near Clarence, New York, pupils transformed one of 
two cluttered-up closets, which had been used only for dead storage, 
into a kitchen so attractive that it also proved useful as a conference 
room. The second closet when cleaned up provided ample space for 
a cloakroom and for drinking and hand-washing facilities. In other 
rural schools pupils have constructed such things as board draft 
deflectors, shades, and curtains, which are important in safeguarding 
sight as well as improving the appearance of the room. Such ac- 
tivities have a double value: they give pupils an increased aware- 
ness of the effects of their physical environment and they show them 
how, through the exercise of initiative, they can improve it. 

2. Mental hygiene . — In rural, as in urban, areas, increasing stress 
is being placed on the health of school personnel, which, like the 
physical environment, may have important repercussions on the 
well-being of pupils. Many states now require prospective teachers 
to take health examinations before certifying them, and there is 
growing recognition of the need for periodic physical examinations 
of teachers and other school employees. 

Increasing attention is also being paid to teachers’ personalities 
and emotional balance. It is recognized that “to protect the child 
against harmful emotional and psychological disturbances in the 
classroom is no less important than to protect him against bad 
physical conditions. The former are more subtle and often more 
dangerous than the latter.” In rural areas in particular it is impor- 
tant that teachers be equipped by personality and knowledge to 
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safeguard pupils’ mental health. In most rural communities there 
are no guidance specialists, psychologists, psychiatrists, psychiatric 
social workers, or child guidance clinics either to help children or to 
advise teachers how to deal with them. The teachers themselves 
must be aware of the importance of making children feel comfortable 
and secure and they must know how to accomplish these objectives. 
They must be able to make school work a challenging and exciting 
experience, not a dull, frightening, competitive chore. They must 
know the value, and be temperamentally capable, of taking an inter- 
est in children, of being friendly and encouraging, of taking account 
of physical defects and special problems which handicap certain pu- 
pils, and of adjusting the curriculum to individual interests and 
aptitudes. Teachers who are well adjusted and well trained not only 
can prevent children from being overwhelmed by feelings of inade- 
quacy and failure but can make valuable positive contributions to 
their development. 

While sensitive, well-prepared teachers can deal with psychologi- 
cal problems of the average pupil, disturbed and maladjusted 
children require expert care. Because such care is not locally avail- 
able in many communities, in New York and Texas state depart- 
ments operate traveling clinics conducted by competent psychia- 
trists. In other states rural schools have made tie-ups with mental 
hygiene agencies and child guidance centers in near-by cities and at 
teacher-education institutions. The schools give the examining 
agency as much information as possible about each child who is re- 
ferred for help, including the facts about his home environment and 
the difficulties he faces in adjusting himself. In addition to its own 
diagnostic and therapeutic work the examining agency often makes 
to the school invaluable recommendations for the treatment of the 
child. 

3. Health protection . — Health protection, more than any other 
phase of a school’s health program, calls for co-operation with other 
community agencies. A satisfactory program involves immuniza- 
tion, physical examinations and inspections, and necessary remedial 
work. Obviously, such activities cannot be undertaken by the rural 
school without the co-operation of community health agencies and 
the understanding and support of parents. 

The agencies whose co-operation the school must secure will vary 
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from community to community. In most places the public health 
agency will be in a position to give the greatest amount of help. 
However, child health work in Mesa County, Colorado, depends to a 
large extent on health clinics sponsored by the parent-teacher associ- 
ations. Diphtheria immunization and smallpox vaccination of chil- 
dren in and near Elk City, Oklahoma, are handled by the co-opera- 
tive hospital in that city. In some counties which have no local 
public health unit immunization, vaccination and even treatment 
programs are undertaken at the schools with the help of local physi- 
cians; necessary material is sometimes furnished by state health de- 
partments. Small fees are charged in some instances, but the county 
generally pays the fee if the pupil cannot. In connection with dental 
examinations rural schools now receive a great deal of help from 
traveling dental clinics. 

It is nearly always necessary for rural schools to secure outside 
help in order to give medical and dental examinations. Even with 
such help school examinations have often been too perfunctory to be 
of real value. An increasing number of schools are substituting 
thorough examinations at two- or three-year intervals for the super- 
ficial annual examinations previously given. In recent years the 
particular importance of examining entering pupils has come to be 
widely recognized. Summer roundups of preschool children have 
become common practice in many rural communities. Often these 
roundups are sponsored by parent-teachers associations, whose 
national organization emphasizes their importance. In some places 
P.-T.A. members undertake to communicate individually with the 
parents of all entering school children. 

Daily health inspections are of unusual importance in rural schools, 
for if the spread of contagious diseases is prevented at school, it is 
often prevented in the entire community. Since most rural schools 
have neither doctors nor nurses in regular attendance, it is essential 
that teachers familiarize themselves with the symptoms of the com- 
mon diseases of children. 

Health inspections and examinations are of little value if they do 
not eventuate in appropriate remedial action. Many rural schools 
have developed systematic plans for notifying parents of the defects 
and diseases revealed by examinations and for following up each 
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situation until proper remedial action has been taken. The most 
general practice is to send notification cards to parents whose chil- 
dren need medical attention, but in many cases school nurses, 
guidance counselors, or teachers communicate personally with 
parents. 

Where parents cannot afford the remedial work their children 
need, it is the school’s responsibility to bring them into contact with 



NURSE AND DOCTOR EXAMINE A PUPIL IN A MODERN 
RURAL SCHOOL (COFFEE CO , ALA ) 

the community agency which is in a position to help them. Local 
medical or dental associations sometimes sponsor arrangements 
whereby children may receive necessary treatment at very low rates. 
Parent-teacher associations or welfare organizations then pay the 
small fees which are charged, which often merely cover the expenses 
which are incurred in connection with treatment. An ingenious 
scheme has been worked out by the health co-operative at Tygart 
Valley Homesteads, West Virginia, whereby the need for community 
assistance is largely eliminated so far as dental care is concerned. 
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Parents pay small monthly fees which entitle their children to 
complete dental service. 

In the rural school health protection often requires prompt action 
on the part of the teacher, for there may not be a nurse or doctor 
within ready call. It is absolutely essential, therefore, that rural 
teachers have a knowledge of first aid. Louisiana now requires all 
teachers and prospective teachers to take at least one semester- 
hour’s work in first aid. 

4. Health education . — ^As was mentioned in chapter iv, health and 
safety are being increasingly emphasized in rural schools. In some 
states courses in these subjects are mandatory. Bulking even larger 
than the separate courses and units, however, is the amount of in- 
struction given in connection with other school subjects, projects, 
and school activities. Safety and health instruction is rapidly win- 
ning its way into the program of the modem rural school, and it is 
increasingly recognized that such instmction must result not only 
in sound concepts but in appropriate attitudes and practices. 

Many rural schools are beginning to exploit the important ad- 
vantages they have for giving health instruction. The surroundings 
suggest inmunerable themes for meaningful discussions of health. 
The effect of environment on people’s well-being, for example, need 
not be a bookish subject for the country child. He sees it illustrated 
every day in connection with his family’s efforts to wrest a living 
from the soil and in many other aspects of rural life. Similarly, the 
rural child comes in close contact with the life-processes of animals 
and plants. Through his interest in them he can readily be brought 
to a realization of his own physical needs. In making pupils aware 
of broad community aspects of the health problem, many rural 
schools have made use of local happenings and activities, such as 
epidemics, clean-up drives, and swamp-drainage projects. 

Rural school activities often furnish natural opportunities for 
providing health instruction and for fostering the development of 
good health habits. The planning of the school lunch, for example, 
provides an ideal occasion for teaching pupils about the impor- 
tance of an adequate and well-balanced diet. The noon hour itself 
contains the educational possibilities. Many desirable habits — 
for example, hand-washing and leisurely eating — can be formed or 
reinforced. Pupils can readily be made to see the importance of the 
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lunch period being sociable and pleasant and of the room or comer 
in which they eat being as attractive as possible. 

Similarly, rest periods, necessary for young and sickly children 
who must spend long hours away from home, can be employed to 
emphasize the need and methods of proper relaxation. Children’s 
pride and mdependence may be appealed to so that they will develop 
good habits of personal hygiene and keep washroom and toilet facili- 
ties clean despite the difficulties which may be involved. 

5. Physical education . — Physical education has important values 
for rural children, even though they ordinarily get a great deal of 
exercise and outdoor life. There is considerable evidence that farm 
work tends to develop the muscles utilized in slow, straining activi- 
ties at the expense of those needed for quickness and rhythmic grace; 
much of the awkwardness traditionally attributed to country youth 
may be traceable to this fact. Many types of physical education 
activities counteract this influence and contribute to well-rounded 
physical development. The mastery of various physical skills has 
important psychological results as well, helping to overcome feelings 
of inadequacy and timidity. Finally, because rural children are 
relatively isolated, games, group activities, and team sports are per- 
haps of particular value to them. 

Despite these facts, physical education has been neglected in the 
rural school program. Many rural elementary schools, it must be 
remembered, have only the most meager school or playground 
facilities for physical education. Even rural high schools often lack 
gymnasium and playground facilities. A study made in 1934 showed 
that only 45 per cent of a representative group of rural high schools 
offered physical education. 

Many rural schools have failed to recognize the potential value of 
physical education. Even where offered, it has often been regarded 
as a “filler,” with children of all ages grouped together simply be- 
cause they happened to have a vacant class period at the same time. 
Overemphasis on interscholastic activities has also blocked the de- 
velopment of well-rounded physical education programs. In some 
schools gymnasiums and playgrounds have been regarded as the 
possession of the school teams rather than of the entire student 
body. 

Today it is increasingly recognized that a well-planned physical 
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education program offers benefits to all pupils. Adequate provision 
for gymnasiums and playground space is being made in the plans 
of new rural schools, and many existing schools, through better 
planning and relatively inexpensive improvements, have provided 
facilities for expanded physical education programs. Pupils are 
being grouped together in accordance with their age, interests, and 
abilities, so that they will get the fullest benefit from their physical 
education work. 

Tennessee's blue-ribbon health program . — Relatively few rural 
schools now have adequate and well-rounded programs to safeguard 
the health of pupils, despite the importance of that objective. While 
this situation should be remedied as rapidly as possible, it is not as 
surprising as it first appears. The importance of health protection 
and education in the schools was not generally perceived until 1917, 
when the results of the army medical examinations shocked the 
nation into a realization of the cost of neglecting health. Rural 
schools lagged in inaugurating health programs primarily because 
of their inadequate financial resources. Encouragement may be 
drawn from the increasing attention bemg paid to health today by 
practically all rural schools and the existence here and there of re- 
markably effective programs. 

In part because of close co-operation between the state depart- 
ment of health and the state department of education, Tennessee 
has been unusually successful in promoting health programs in the 
schools. At the state level and in four or five counties co-ordinators 
have been appointed, each of whom functions as a representative 
both of the public health department and of the schools (see chap, 
xvi). A still larger number of counties have adopted the state-spon- 
sored blue-ribbon program. A child is awarded a blue-ribbon if he 
(a) is making satisfactory progress in his studies, (6) is amenable to 
the ordinary requirements of school discipline, (c) has been reason- 
ably co-operative in the practice of health habits, and (d) is free of 
remediable physical defects and meets certain immunity standards. 

The award of blue ribbons is a means of encouraging children to 
follow good health practices find of stimulating parents to immunize 
them and correct whatever remediable defects their physical ex- 
aminations uncover. Competition between children is rarely over- 
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emphasized. The intrinsic importance of good health, of the cor- 
rection of physical difficulties, and of immunization against certain 
diseases is stressed to pupils and parents alike. All pupils are en- 
couraged to get their blue ribbons. 

County interschool blue-ribbon contests are held, but here again 
the objective is to stimulate all the participating schools, so that in 
a sense each will be a winner. The prize-winning school is the one 
that has the largest percentage of blue-ribbon pupils and the most 
satisfactory school environment from the standpoint of health. The 
state suggests that the awarding of a prize to the winning school be 
made a public event. 

In Obion County, the winner of the interschool blue-ribbon con- 
test is announced at a special fete day for the entire community. All 
schools are dismissed, and the blue-ribbon winners — in 1940, three 
thousand strong — march in a parade to the ball park in Union City, 
the county seat. Each school wishing to do so may enter a float 
dramatizing the value of health. The preparation of these floats is a 
community affair; youngsters, their parents, and teachers work days 
to develop clever ideas, and prizes are awarded by local merchants 
for the best floats exhibited by schools of various sizes. Each school 
elects its own king and queen, and the winning school has the right 
to name the king and queen of the entire festival. 

At the ball park the ceremony varies from year to year. In one 
recent year each school played a folk game or put on a folk dance. 
The next year each school acted one episode in a pageant represent- 
ing the coming of spring. 

The 1940 festival was witnessed by ten thousand to fifteen thou- 
sand people — a bigger crowd than the circus draws to town. But 
blue-ribbon day in Obion County is more than a community holiday 
which draws people together and gives them a sense of pride in their 
children and in their schools. Additionally it is a means of dramatiz- 
ing the value of health not only to the children but to the adults of 
the community. 
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AUTHORITIES FOR THE FACTS 

The chief sources of data were the following: 

Kate V. Wofford, Modern Education in the Small Rural School^ chaps, xv and xx. 

Newer Types of Instruction in Small Rural Schools: Yearbook igjS (Washington, 
D.C. : National Education Association of the United States, Department of Rural 
Education, 1938), chap. ii. 

E. L. Kirkpatrick, Guideposts for Rural Youths chap. vi. 

Community Organization for Health Education: The Report of a Committee of the 
Public Health Education Section and the Health Officers Section of the American 
Public Health Association (Cambridge- Technology Press, 1941). 

Payson Smith, Frank W. Wright, et al.y Education in the Forty-eight States, chap viii. 

“White House Conference on Children in a Democracy: Preliminary Statement on 
Health and Medical Care for Children*^ (Washington, D C.- U.S. Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, 1940) (mimeographed). 

A National Health Program' Report of the Technical Committee on Medical Care, 
Interdepartmental Committee To Co-ordinate Health and Welfare Activities (Wash- 
ington, DC* U. S Government Printing Office, 1939). 

Hospitals for Rural Communities (U S. Department of Agriculture Farmers’ Bull. 
1792 [Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1939]). 

Pages 189-90. The statistical information about public health service in rural areas 
is based on a statement of Martha M. Eliot, assistant chi^f, Children’s Bureau, U S. 
Department of Labor, “Health and Medical Services for Mothers and Children among 
Families of Agricultural Workers” (submitted to a Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, U. S. Senate, Pursuant to S. Res 266, May 27, 1940) (mimeo- 
graphed) ; and “Progress Reports on Maternal and Child-Health Services Administered 
or Supervised by State Health Agencies: Year Ended June 30, 1939” (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, February 24, 1940) (mimeo- 
graphed). A “rural county” is one without a city of ten thousand or more population. 

The statistics on hospital facilities in rural areas are from “White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy Preliminary Statement on Health and Medical Care for 
Children,” p. 31. The statement about the small number of out-patient clinics in rural 
areas is based on the same source, p. 40. 

Pages 190-92. The information about the decrease in the ratio of physicians to rural 
population in four states between 1920 and 1930 appears in J H. Kolb and Edmund 
deS. Brunner, A Study of Rural Society (New York. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935), pp. 
55of . The foundation whose program is referred to is the Commonwealth Fund. For more 
details about their program see their 1938 Annual Report (New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1939), pp. 19 and 82-83; and their 1940 Annual Report (New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1941), p. 69. 

The account of the conditions under which women in rural areas are delivered is 
based on “Health and Medical Services for Mothers and Children among Families of 
Agricultural Workers” and on information subsequently furnished the writers by 
Martha M. Eliot. Both Fig. 6 and Fig 7 were prepared by the Children’s Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Labor, on the basis of census data. In connection with both the statis- 
tics in the text and Figs. 6 and 7 it should be noted (i) that all areas except cities of ten 
thousand or more population are classified as rural and (2) that the geographic distribu- 
tion is based on the place where birth occurs and is recorded, not on the place of resi- 
dence of the woman delivered. It should be remembered that some rural women go to 
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hospitals in cities to be delivered. The facts on the number of obstetricians and pedia- 
tricians in rural areas are taken from “White House Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy: Preliminary Statement on Health and Medical Care for Children,” pp. 39-40. 
The quotation is from the same source, p. 10. 

Pages 192-93. The statement about comparative health conditions in city and coun- 
try is based largely on Harold F. Dorn, “The Relative Amount of Ill-Health in Rural 
and Urban Communities,” Public Health Reports, Vol. LIII, No. 28 (July 15, 1938) 
(Reprint 1957 [Washington, DC.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1938]). The 
statement about the difference in infant mortality rates between city and country is 
based on “Health and Medical Services for Mothers and Children among Families of 
Agricultural Workers,” p. 6. 

The figures on total deaths and deaths from malaria in rural America in 1938 were 
computed on the basis of United States vital statistics for that year. The figures are, of 
course, subject to the limitations recognized by the Bureau of Census in gathering statis- 
tics on causes of death. The statement on the number of days of illness caused by 
malaria, in relation to the number of deaths caus-^d by the disease, is based on Farm 
Tenancy: A Report of the President'' 5 Committee, p. 58. 

Pages 193-94* The figures on child health in a Georgia county are taken from George 
Peabody College, “Excerpts from a Report of the Progress of the Study of the Southern 
Rural Schools of the South,” pp. 1-2; and from Community Organization for Health 
Education, p. 12. The figures on Pickens County, South Carolina, are taken from 
Henry L Fulmer, An Analytical Study of a Rural School Area, p. 52. . 

The list of diseases from which high percentages of rural children suffer is from A 
Study of Rural Society, p. 545. The quotation is from “White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy Preliminary Statement on Health and Medical Care for 
Children,” p. 12. 

Pages 195-96. The statement that in June, 1939, there were public health units in 
nearly a thousand rural counties is based on “Progress Reports on Maternal and Child- 
Health Services Administered or Supervised by State Health Agencies: Year Ended 
June 30, 1939,” Table 6 

The description of the minimum staff desirable for a public health agency follows 
William E Cole and Hugh Price Crowe, Recent Trends in Rural Planning (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc , 1937), p 341- 

The account of the work of the Kellogg Foundation is based on an observation 
visit; on “A Report to Parents and Others Interested in the Children of Branch 
County” (W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Michigan Community Health Project, 
Board of Supervisors’ Health Committee, September, 1938); on Guideposts for Rural 
Youth, pp. 102-4; and on Community Organization for Health Education, pp. 62-75. 
The quotation is from “A Report to Parents and Others Interested in the Children of 
Branch County.” 

Pages 196-97. The account of the Social Security maternal and child health program 
is primarily based on “Progress Reports on Maternal and Child-Health Services Ad- 
ministered or Supervised by State Health Agencies. Year Ended June 30, 1939,” 
Table 6; and Clara E. Hayes, “Maternal and Child-Health Services under the Social 
Security Act,” manuscript furnished the writers in August, 1940, by Jessie M. Bierman, 
assistant director. Maternal and Child Health Division, Children’s Bureau, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

Pages 197-98. The brief description of North Carolina’s birth-control program is 
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based on Margaret Jarman Hagood, “A State Experiment in Contraception as a Public 
Health Service,” Journal oj Contraception^ IV, No. 5 (May, 1939), 103; and Don Whar- 
ton, “Birth Control : The Case for the State,” Reader's Digest^ XXXV, No. 2 1 1 (Novem- 
ber, 1939), 26-29. # 

For an account of co-operative health programs in which the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration takes an interest see “Health Security for the Economically Insecure,” 
Consumers' Guide, VI, No 4 (June, 1939), 3-5 Co-operative diagnostic climes are 
recommended in Kingsley Roberts, “Toward Better Rural Health Facilities,” Rural 
America, XVIII, No. 2 (February, 1940), 9. 

Pages 200-202. The child health program of Mesa, Colorado, is described in Guide- 
Posts for Rural Youth, pp. loo-ioi. 

The quotation about the necessity the school faces to consider community health 
conditions is from Edwin R. Embree, “Education for Rural Life,” reprinted from pp. 
1033-41 of the ig4o Yearbook of Agriculture (Washington, D C * U. S Government 
Printing Office, 1941), pp 1040-41. 

The statement that each Virginia teacher maintains files of health literature for 
circulation to parents is drawn from Newer Types of Instruction in Small Rural Schools, 
p. 40. 

The account of Bulloch County’s health program closely follows Community Organi- 
zationfor Health Edujcation, pp. n-i8. 

Page 202. The list of components of a desirable school health program is taken from 
Education in the Forty-eight States, p 77 The order in which the components are listed 
has been somewhat altered 

Pages 204-5. For a more complete account of the project of the school near Clar- 
ence, New York, see Modern Education in the Small Rural School, pp 335-39 

The quotation is from Education in the Forty-eight States, p 83. 

Information about traveling clinics conducted by the Texas Department of Health 
was supplied by George B Wilcox, School of Education, Agricultural and Mechamcal 
College of Texas The child guidance clinics conducted in various communities in New 
York State by the State Department of Mental Hygiene are referred to in Paul W. 
Chapman, Guidance Programs for Rural High Schools 

Pages 206-8. The reference to the immunization work in Elk City, Oklahoma, is 
based on Guideposts for Rural Youth, pp. 107-8. 

The protective dental service for children at Tygart Valley Homesteads, West 
Virginia, is described in “Health Security for the Economically Insecure.” 

Page 209. The data on the percentage of rural schools offering physical educa- 
tion are taken from Walter H. Gaumnitz, “Rural Youth and Secondary Education,” 
School Life, XXVI, No. 4 (January, 1941), 105 The data are based on an unpublished 
study by the U S. Office of Education of 1,238 representative high schools located in 
centers of less than 2,500 population. 

Pages 210-11. Tennessee's Blue-Ribbon Program is described in a booklet by that 
title published at Nashville by the Tennessee Department of Public Health, 1935. The 
description of Obion County’s use of the program is based on an observation visit and 
on Muriel W. Brown, “Obion County Educates for Home Living,” School Life, XXVI, 
No. 4 (January, 1941), no. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND RURAL RECREATION 

R ecreation constitutes a traditional field of interest for 
rural schools. In sparsely settled areas the school has al- 
ways been one of the major socializing influences. Simply 
by bringing isolated children together, the rural school has played an 
important part in their social education; the full value of this aspect 
of “going to school’’ is just beginning to be recognized. In addition, 
the rural school has nearly everywhere been used for community 
leisure-time activities — for club meetings, lectures, box suppers — to 
say nothing of the “exercises” and dramatic essays of pupils, which 
serve as occasions for general get-togethers. 

Despite the contributions of the school and a number of other 
agencies which foster leisure-time activities, the recreational needs 
of rural people are not being adequately met. The operation of 
certain social and economic forces has given rural people an unprec- 
edented amount of free time and has markedly increased the oppor- 
tunity for recreation. While mechanization and more efficient farm- 
ing and housekeeping practices have decreased the amount of labor 
required on the farm and in the home, the farm population has grown 
in size. As a consequence unemployment has made its appearance in 
rural America, the labor of considerable numbers of people, especial- 
ly among youth, is needed only during peak seasons or for chores, 
and increased leisure has been brought within reach of practically 
everyone. Although many rural people have tended to use some of 
the additional time at their disposal for further work, there has been 
a considerable reduction in the length of the working day. 

For the time being the defense program has arrested and even re- 
versed the trend toward a shorter working day, for it has drawn 
youths and others away from farms at the same time that it has 
stepped up the demand for agricultural products. Once the current 
emergency is over, however, there is every reason to believe that the 
long-trend forces will again assert themselves. But even if no more 
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leisure becomes available to rural people for a number of years, the 
development of a broad program and of increased facilities for recre- 
ation is needed to make up for existing deficiencies and to satisfy the 
demand which has developed for new forms of diversion. The al- 
most complete disappearance of many country activities of yester- 
day — ^log-rollings, corn-huskings, barn-raisings — has created a need 
for new social activities which are equally satisfying. At the same 
time that they have furnished entertainment, the automobile, the 
movies, and the radio have whetted the appetite of rural people for 
a wider range of recreational opportunities. 

The waste of leisure time . — Because of the lack both of training in 
constructive use of leisure and of opportunities which provide en- 
riching recreational experiences, rural people have failed to take full 
advantage of the time which has become available to them for recre- 
ation. Hours have been wasted in unproductive loafing and unwhole- 
some and injurious activities. To some of the unemployed and un- 
deremployed, far from being a boon, leisure time has been a source of 
bitterness and even of personal demoralization. Said one unem- 
ployed youth, “All my time is spare.” 

Unemployment can be, and is being, directly attacked. At the 
same time rural people are recognizing the necessity of providing for 
the increased amount of leisure which they will enjoy even when un- 
employment is reduced to a minimum. Well-planned recreation 
programs are one means of making increased leisure the benefaction 
it should be. In a growing number of communities rural people are 
attempting to provide rich, diversified, and satisfying recreational 
activities for themselves. Rural schools are often in the forefront of 
agencies co-operating with these efforts. Modern rural schools are 
also making more ample provision for the recreational needs of 
pupils and are beginning to recognize their obligation to prepare 
them for the wise utilization of the free time they will have as adults. 

Some values of recreation . — The value of recreation, of the whole 
range of activities engaged in primarily because of the pleasure and 
satisfaction they afford, is just beginning to be fully understood. In 
a pioneering rural society, where there is a limitless amount of work 
to be done, there is almost inevitably a certain suspicion of anything 
as apparently useless as recreation. Indeed, since activities engaged 
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in primarily for pleasure may tempt one away from one’s work, there 
is some tendency to disparage them. Many forms of amusement<are 
stigmatized as sinful. While rural people have always engaged n 
certain amount of recreation, |s^e of it in connection with thajr 
work, until recent years, when more leisure time became availalsP 
recreation was often tolerated as a necessary relief from work rather 
than regarded as an activity possessing intrinsic value. 

Transitionally, play was defended as a means of keeping the idle 
out of mischief — a kind of “social prophylactic.” Many studies con- 
firm the suggestion of common sense that it has value in this con- 
nection: that adequate recreation programs for youth, for example, 
tend to reduce juvenile delinquency. Leisure-time activities that 
permit a wholesome satisfaction of young people’s desire for excite- 
ment, companionship, and self-expression are one of the most prac- 
tical of antidotes against antisocial and undisciplined forms of be- 
havior. In addition, however, it is now recognized, recreation has 
many positive values of the highest importance. 

At all age levels recreation may contribute to physical, mental, 
emotional, and social development. For children play is a way of 
imaginatively grasping the meaning of adult situations and responsi- 
bilities. In addition, play satisfies children’s desire for “fellowship, 
recognition, adventure, creative expression and group acceptance.” 
The recreational activities of youth provide opportunities for com- 
panionship with the opposite sex and the gradual assumption of in- 
dependence. From childhood to old age participation in appropriate 
sports is conducive to physical well-being, and participation in 
dramatic and musical activities contributes to intellectual and emo- 
tional growth. Many leisure-time activities have obvious education- 
al values, and the line between recreation and education cannot be 
drawn hard and fast. 

The social values of recreation cannot be overemphasized. There 
is perhaps no better way to get acquainted with people than to play 
with them. By bringing people closer together, recreation has con- 
tributed to the success of many rural activities and agencies. Teach- 
ers and extension workers, among others, have found that they could 
work more effectively with the people in their areas after getting to 
know them better at picnics and similar social affairs. Well-planned 
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entertainment has contributed to the success of many rural clubs, 
both by attracting larger attendance and by cementing groups to- 
gether, thus facilitating action. In rural areas, where old and young 
often enjoy their leisure hours together, recreation has strengthened 
the family, providing opportunities for members to laugh and play 
together, relieving monotony, and releasing tensions. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that satisfactory provision for recreation contrib- 
utes to community stability. When people’s recreational needs are 
adequately met, they are more content in their homes, in the organi- 
zations of which they are a part, and in their general community life. 

The dearth of rural recreational opportunities. — Unfortunately, 
while the desire of rural people for recreation is growing, the numer- 
ous benefits it affords are not yet generally understood. Rural people 
have lagged behind urban dwellers in developing what might be 
called a recreational attitude toward life — a recognition that leisure 
time is not necessarily wasted time and an awareness of the many 
satisfying and enriching ways in which frefe hours may be spent. Few 
members of the present rural adult population had adequate oppor- 
tunities as children to acquire the recreational skills and abilities 
which are necessary for the fullest enjoyment of leisure. Their play 
experiences were often restricted; their education short and formal, 
with little emphasis on the development of either appreciative 
capacities or proficiency in leisure-time pursuits. Thus the lives of 
many rural people are poor even in those recreational experiences 
which require little or no organization — which can be enjoyed by an 
individual, a family, or any group, however small and informal, with 
a zest and aptitude for play. Experiences of this character, casual 
and self-initiated, constitute a large and valuable portion of a well- 
balanced recreational diet. 

It is in connection with provisions for more highly organized and 
social forms of recreation, however, that deficiencies are most con- 
spicuous in rural America. Lingering negative attitudes about 
“having fun” are by no means the only factor inhibiting the develop- 
ment of rural recreation. Poverty, which handicaps rural people in 
providing education, library, and health services, hampers them 
also in making provision for their recreational needs; indeed, the 
deficiencies in school and library facilities contribute to the difficulty 
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of developing recreation programs. The isolation of people in the 
open country makes it troublesome and expensive to bring them 
together. Studies made in twelve Mississippi counties show that on 
the average country people live more than five miles away from the 
nearest community center. In some areas poor roads add to the dif- 
ficulty of assembling large groups. Despite the reduction which has 
taken place in the length of the working day, it was estimated in 
1933 that, on the average, farm men and women were still working 
from ten to twelve hours daily. Furthermore, rural people begin to 
assume adult responsibilities comparatively early in life. 

Such factors as these have seriously impeded the development of 
social forms of recreation, including dramatics, music, and athletics, 
which require planning, trained leadership, and adequate physical 
facilities. Few rural areas include enough people with both special 
competence in some field and the ability to organize and direct recre- 
ation programs, and rural communities are severely handicapped in 
employing full-time recreation leaders. The National Recreation 
Association has estimated that in 1935 rural areas had only 4 per 
cent of the number of full-time public recreation leaders they needed. 

In most localities there are equally critical deficiencies in physical 
resources for organized recreation. The limited recreational facili- 
ties of most rural schools will be commented on later in the chapter. 
The majority of rural churches have neither land which could be 
used for play nor social rooms and kitchens where food for gather- 
ings might be prepared. In many rural communities there are few or 
no suitable places for large assemblies and for musical and dramatic 
events. Rural areas have lagged in providing parks, playgrounds, 
athletic fields, and tennis courts, but the lack of such facilities for 
outdoor play is perhaps more keenly felt in villages than in the open 
country. In many parts of the nation village youth complain that 
their opportunities for outdoor recreation are highly restricted. 
Many areas once used for athletics, hiking, or camping have fallen 
into private hands; some of the most attractive spots are reserved 
for the summertime use of vacationers from the city. Village youth 
too often find that “the old swinuning holes are silted up or fenced 
off.” 

The lack of things to do . — Even for the type of recreational activi- 
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ties which can be engaged in by individuals or small, informal 
groups, facilities in most rural areas are inadequate. The deficiencies 
in rural library service and the meager cultural resources of many 
rural homes have already been discussed. Many rural people have 
limited opportunity even for a recreational activity so taken for 
granted by city dwellers as reading. Only seven rural families in ten, 
as compared with nine out of ten city- families, possess radios. 

The total effect of these deficiencies is that in most rural areas 
there simply are not enough satisfying ways of spending leisure time. 
Inevitably, there is some resort to undesirable commercialized recre- 
ation, for example to pool halls and roadhouses, which are increasing 
in number in rural areas, where they are rarely strictly supervised. 
Another result equally unfortunate, although it attracts less atten- 
tion, is that a large amount of time which might be spent profitably 
and pleasurably simply goes to waste. 

Most of the following pages of this chapter are devoted to a de- 
scription of the provisions for recreation which have been made in 
various rural communities. But if the chapter is not to give a com- 
pletely erroneous impression, the deficiencies which exist must be 
kept in mind. Even communities which have good programs in one 
field, it must be remembered, may have no arrangements for satisfy- 
ing many other recreational needs. To be adequate, recreation pro- 
grams must be broad, diversified, balanced, rich in opportunities for 
people of different ages and interests. Few rural areas now provide 
programs of this character. 

Moreover, many members of the rural population are unable to 
take advantage of such leisure-time opportunities as are available. 
Because recreation appears less essential than many other needs, 
expenditures for it fall off very rapidly as one goes down the income 
scale. A National Resources Committee study of consumer pur- 
chases shows that in 1935-36 families with incomes of less than five 
hundred dollars spent only eighteen dollars on leisure activities, and 
hundreds of thousands of farm families are included in this low-in- 
come group. Rural youth in general have little money to spend for 
recreation, although perhaps they have greater need than other 
groups in the population for satisfying ways of utilizing their spare 
time. Such facts as these suggest the particular importance in rural 
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areas of free or inexpensive leisure-time activities. Even so far as 
participation in such activities is concerned, however, those low in 
the economic scale are severely handicapped. Lack of money for 
such things as equipment, transportation, and membership in or- 
ganizations bars many rural people even from those recreational 
activities which are sometimes thought of as being equally available 
to all. 

The present favorable prospect . — ^Despite the very real obstacles 
rural people face in providing rich leisure-time opportunities, there 
are grounds for expecting a gradual expansion of rural recreation. 
Because of the unusual conditions resulting from the defense emer- 
gency, farmers are hard pressed at present, but the long-time trend 
is toward a shorter working day. In the country, as in the city, there 
is an increasing disposition to use leisure time for enjoyable and en- 
riching activities. Yesterday’s distrust of recreation is being re- 
placed by a demand for abundant recreational opportunities. 

The defense program, furthermore, has focused the nation’s atten- 
tion on the inadequacy of recreational facilities in many rural areas 
— a development which may stimulate federal participation in meet- 
ing recreational needs. Numerous federal agencies, including the 
W.P.A., the N.Y.A., the C.C.C., the National Park Service and the 
Forest Service, are now actively engaged in the field of recreation, 
and rural as well as urban people benefit from their activities. The 
expanding recreation program of the Co-operative Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service is conducted entirely for the benefit of the rural 
population. Under the existing land-use program of the nation, 
millions of acres of land are being converted into parks and recrea- 
tion areas. 

Although they still require outside help, each year rural people 
become better situated to supply their own recreational needs. 
Their schools are becoming better equipped to serve as recreation 
centers. The number of trained rural recreation leaders is rapidly 
growing. Improved transportation facilities make it easier to draw 
people together from wide areas and to organize programs in accord- 
ance with people’s age, sex, or particular interests. Finally, in the 
provision of recreation, as in the provision of educational and health 
services, rural people are learning to overcome limitations of re- 
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sources by developing efficient administrative units. Successful com- 
munity and county recreation councils have been organized in many 
parts of the country. 

COMMUNITY AND COUNTY RECREATION COUNCILS 

The recreation council of Teton County, Montana, one of the 
most successful in the entire nation, can trace its origin to a dinner 
meeting held in 1922 to discuss serious agricultural problems. En- 
tertainment — singing, games, stunts — contributed to the success of 
the meeting, which became an annual event and soon attracted a 
larger crowd than could be accommodated in local restaurants. Now 
entirely social and recreational, the affair, which is called a “Fun 
Feed,” has grown to such size that it has become necessary to engage 
someone to handle it and to purchase the dishes, tables, and benches 
which are needed for it. Each community in Teton County presents 
one entertainment feature at the “Fun Feed,” and the evening is 
concluded with dancing, usually to old-time music. 

Gatherings to make preparation for the “Fun Feed” suggested the 
desirability of organizing recreation programs in the various com- 
munities. The need for trained leadership was recognized, and in 
1933 the Teton County Recreation Association was organized. It 
was expected that its meetings would serve as a training school, with 
the various local leaders in attendance getting ideas to take back to 
their respective communities. In addition, between 1933 and 1940 
seven training courses in recreation leadership were offered in Teton 
County under the direction of the National Recreation Association 
and the Extension Service. 

The Teton County Recreation Association, composed of the chair- 
men of community recreation committees and some county officials, 
meets monthly except during the summer. It has assumed responsi- 
bility for developing a leisure-time program which will interest and 
reach all groups in the county. It works through and with schools, 
churches, lodges, 4-H clubs, home demonstration clubs, and, of 
course, the community recreation councils. 

The Association takes direct charge of recreation programs at the 
county level. In addition to the “Fun Feed,” it sponsors an annual 
three-day home-talent Chautauqua which usually attracts in the 
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neighborhood of twelve hundred people. Outside speakers are in- 
vited to address the Chautauqua, but otherwise it is entirely put on 
by Teton County residents. They' write the plays which are given, 
adapt or write all music, and make all necessary scenery and cos- 
tumes. Local community choruses participate, and pageants are 
sometimes staged. In an average year more than a hundred and 
fifty people play an active part in presenting the Chautauqua. 

The programs of other recreation councils . — Teton County’s “Fun 
Feed” and home-talent Chautauqua are unique, but many other 
counties have recreation councils — in many cases at both the county 
and the community levels — which are sponsoring rich and well- 
rounded leisure-time programs. In Milam County, Texas, aware- 
ness of the need for recreation leaders led to the holding of a recrea- 
tion school where rural dramatics, singing, and folk games were 
studied. In the wake of the school a county recreation committee 
was organized and an extensive social recreation program was 
launched. A one-act county dramatic tournament was projected in 
which ten communities participated the first year. Eleven com- 
munities entered a song contest. A county-wide New Year’s party 
was held. Eight communities began to sponsor regular monthly 
recreation programs, and six more offered programs from time to 
time. In the first year of organized recreation planning, ninety dif- 
ferent programs were presented, which attracted an attendance of 
ten thousand people. Besides plays and sings, activities included 
folk dancing, costume parties, and debates. 

Benton County, Arkansas, has a well-organized county recreation 
program and seventeen community recreation committees. At the 
county level two dramatic tournaments are held, one for 4-H clubs 
and one for home demonstration clubs. Over 130 women have been 
organized into a county chorus. In 1939 two pageants were pre- 
sented, the first of which attracted an audience of five thousand and 
the second seven thousand, the largest crowd ever seen in the county 
seat. One of the most active communities in the county, Centerton, 
holds monthly “neighborhood nights,” which attract from 55 to 125 
people. It has a community song leader and accompanist and an 
orchestra, composed of six boys and girls, which performs at social 
affairs. In many other rural localities there are equally energetic 
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recreation councils. In Mississippi alone, in 1937, there were thirty- 
two county councils, which sponsored programs in 463 communities. 
. Some common procedures of recreation councils . — With few excep- 
tions the rural counties which are most adequately meeting their 
recreational needs are following a number of procedures in common. 
They have usually organized both county and community recreation 
councils and thus have an ideal machinery for providing recreation 
efficiently. Most programs can be held in local communities or 
neighborhoods, where it is natural and convenient for people to as- 
semble, but those which call for broad participation or a considerable 
expenditure of money can be planned on a county basis. The county 
councils co-ordinate the efforts of community groups and stimulate 
them by keeping them in close touch with one another. 

The membership of successful county and community recreation 
councils is usually carefully selected so as to give representation to 
the different organizations and social groups in the area. While 
many councils operate in a very informal fashion, they perform their 
main task — the planning of recreation — with great care. Except for 
those councils which have deliberately confined themselves to one 
age group or some one field, such as athletics, the objective of recrea- 
tion councils is a rich and well-balanced leisure-time program for all 
age groups and sections of the population. The needs and resources 
of the area to be served are both carefully assessed, and the co-oper- 
ation of all community agencies is enlisted in order to secure the 
richest possible program and to avoid wasteful overlapping and 
competitiveness. Every effort is made to obtain full utilization of 
existing facilities, and possibilities for augmenting facilities are ex- 
plored. Many councils have made exhaustive inventories of the 
actual and potential physical resources for recreation in their areas, 
including natural beauty spots, parks, marginal land which might be 
put to use, and play fields and buildings which are being, or could be, 
utilized for various types of recreation. 

The more successful recreation councils strive to gear their pro- 
grams to the interests of the population. Popular programs are often 
developed around local customs or the traditions of numerically 
strong nationality groups. For example, in St. Louis County, Min- 
nesota, an old Finnish winter festival, Laskiainen Day, has been re- 
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vived. It is celebrated with the sports, folk games, dances, songs, 
and foods traditional to the day. In planning programs, account is 
also taken of the farmer’s busy seasons and the school calendar. 
Teton County’s “Fun Feed” is always held during February or 
March and its Chautauqua in September or October. 

Selection and training of recreation leaders . — ^Localities with well- 
organized leisure-time programs have placed particular stress upon 
the discovery and training of recreation leaders. County recreation 
council meetings have provided opportunities for exchange of ex- 
perience and informal training, and in Milam County, Texas, and 
some other places recreation leaders have met at regular intervals in 
order to learn from one another. In addition, a number of national 
organizations have interested themselves in the training of rural 
recreation leaders. The Agricultural Extension Service has been 
particularly active in sponsoring training institutes, and it has had 
the active co-operation of the National Recreation Association and, 
in certain communities, of the W.P.A. and such organizations as the 
Grange, the Farm Bureau, and the Farmers’ Union. 

Recreation institutes are usually held on a county or district basis 
and last three or four days. However, intensive one-day training 
courses are frequently offered at the county level, sometimes to fol- 
low up the work of district institutes, and state-wide and regional 
institutes are held in some parts of the country. Instruction is usual- 
ly supplied by members of state Extension Service staffs, experts 
from the National Recreation Association, county extension work- 
ers, W.P.A. recreation supervisors, and local people talented in par- 
ticular fields. Institutes ordinarily cover a broad field, such as music, 
drama, camping, or social games, or even a number of such fields. In 
some cases, however, attention is concentrated on some relatively 
restricted phase of recreation, such as play-writing or club leader- 
ship. 

Rural people have been quick to recognize the value of recreation 
institutes, which provide a convenient and inexpensive means of 
training volunteer leaders for social leisure-time programs. Because 
recreation covers so many different activities, there is a need for a 
large number of such leaders in every community. Even where a 
paid leader of broad experience is in charge of a commimity recrea- 
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tion program, he usually requires assistants in some fields. Similarly, 
skilled local volunteer leaders are needed to supplement the efforts 
of extension workers, and nearly every rural organization can profit- 
ably utilize the services of one or more well-trained recreation lead- 
ers from among its own membership. The majority of those who 
attend recreation institutes are not paid recreation leaders, or per- 
sons who do a certain amount of recreation work in connection with 
their regular emplo3nnent, such as teachers and extension workers. 
They are rather volunteer leaders — individuals with potentialities for 
directing leisure-time activities from 4-H clubs, the Boy Scouts, old- 
er rural youth organizations, home demonstration clubs, P.-T.A.’s, 
lodges, farm organizations such as the Grange, rural church groups, 
and, of course, community and county recreation associations. In 
both New York and Illinois more than 3,500 recreation leaders or 
prospective leaders attended training institutes in 1939, and in 
sparsely settled Arkansas forty-one institutes attracted 1,760 people. 

Many rural communities have given special attention to training 
outstanding older youths as recreation leaders. Many unemployed 
or underemployed young people have both a capacity for leadership 
and skill in particular recreational fields. Some of these youths have 
been sent by community organizations to recreation institutes, with 
the result that their ability is conserved, developed, and made use of 
by the community instead of being wasted. So that they will have 
opportunities to apply what they have learned, in some places ex- 
tension workers have organized “flying squadrons” of youths who 
are ready on short notice to direct recreational activities at com- 
munity social affairs. Proficient service as volunteer leaders may 
become a route to employment for at least some youths as the num- 
ber of paid rural recreation workers increases. In any case, the use 
of promising young men and women as recreation leaders helps sus- 
tain their morale and benefits their communities. 

RURAL RECREATIONAL AGENCIES AND PROGRAMS 

Many nation-wide organizations are attempting to stimulate the 
development of recreation programs in rural America. The activities 
sponsored by one agency, the Co-operative Agricultural Extension 
Service, constitute a representative cross-section of rural recreation 
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today. Although it could use a great number of additional workers, 
the Extension Service is splendidly staffed to promote the develop- 
ment of rural leisure-time activities. In its national office, in the 
Department of Agriculture, there is a specialist in rural recreation. 
Every state extension staff includes at least one person interested in 
some phase of recreation, and twenty-eight states have employed 
recreation specialists or rural sociologists who devote some of their 
time to recreation. In a number of states, the land-grant colleges, 
to which the state extension staffs are attached, do a great deal to 
foster recreational activities. At the local level, as of June 30, 1941, 
including both white and Negro personnel, there were 3,223 county 
agents, 2,131 home demonstration agents, 304 club agents, and 1,195 
assistant agents, all of whom were interested — some of them most 
actively — in the enrichment of rural social life. 

‘Tfe play’s the thing .” — Mention has already been made of the 
drama-training schools sponsored by the Extension Service. It is 
also active in sponsoring dramatic tournaments and festivals which 
place less stress than tournaments on competition and more on de- 
veloping understanding, among participants and members of the 
audience alike, of the merits and weaknesses of the plays presented. 
In many parts of the country dramatic festivals or tournaments are 
held at both the county and the state levels. State extension staffs 
have developed a number of successful means of arousing interest 
in the festivals and of stimulating among rural people the writing, 
production, and enjoyment of plays. In some states play-lending 
libraries have been organized; in others bulletins have been issued on 
various phases of play production. Arkansas has conducted demon- 
strations to show rural dramatic groups how to provide good stage 
facilities at low cost, both in auditoriums and in suitable outdoor 
locations. The drama specialist on the Iowa state extension staff 
furnishes individuals with material on writing plays, gives dramatic 
groups rehearsal help, and serves as judge and critic at county drama 
festivals. Each year the Iowa Farm Bureau holds a one-act play- 
writing contest, and in Massachusetts and a number of other states 
the land-grant college sponsors a contest. 

In part as a consequence of the stimulation provided by the Ex- 
tension Service and other agencies, rural people are writing and pro- 
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ducing plays in surprising numbers. In Arkansas alone over a thou- 
sand plays, participated in by approximately seven thousand in- 
dividuals, were presented in a recent year. In addition to groups 
affiliated with the Extension Service — home demonstration clubs, 
4-H clubs, older rural youth organizations, and farm bureaus — 
amateur dramatic groups, granges, P.-T.A.’s and church societies 
often produce plays. To commemorate anniversaries and mark im- 
portant occasions, such as the provision of electricity in a particular 
area, a number of organizations sometimes collaborate to stage 
elaborate pageants. 

Music, the visual arts, and handicrafts . — The Extension Service is 
active also in fostering the interest of rural people in other cultural 
pursuits, especially music and the visual arts, and in handicrafts. 
To stimulate the activities of musical groups, devices similar to those 
already mentioned in connection with the discussion of dramatics 
are employed. Leaders are trained at recreation institutes; county 
and state festivals and tournaments are held for rural choruses, or- 
chestras, and bands. During recent years hundreds of choruses and 
a large number of orchestras and bands have been organized in rural 
areas. In addition to their appearances at county and state festivals, 
these musical groups give local concerts and perform at farm or- 
ganization meetings, county picnics, and church services. In various 
parts of the country they have presented operettas, musical pag- 
eants, and minstrel shows. They have revived old folk songs, per- 
formed over the radio, and caroled their neighbors at Christmas 
time. In Maryland some music is now provided at all meetings of 
organizations affiliated with the Extension Service. 

The contribution that music can make to the life of those who lack 
special ability as singers or players has not been forgotten by the 
Extension Service. Community sings and home singing have been 
encouraged. A number of states have organized excellent courses in 
music appreciation. Radio lectures have been given in connection 
with some of these courses, and in other places records have been lent 
to interested groups. In Indiana and some other states song-of-the- 
month booklets, containing interesting information about one song 
for each month of the year, have been prepared for distribution 
among home demonstration clubs and other rural organizations. 
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In a number of states the Extension Service attempts also to 
stimulate the interest of rural people in the visual arts — ^painting, 
drawing, and sculpture. Its activities in this field dovetail not only 
with the encouragement of drama and music but also with the em- 
phasis on the importance of attractive homes and pleasing personal 
appearance; many phases of home demonstration and 4-H Club 
work involve the consideration of principles of color and design. 
Appreciation of the visual arts is fostered through demonstrations 
and exhibits. Creative expression is encouraged by exhibits of origi- 
nal work which rural people themselves have done. 

The Extension Service and other agencies are actively promoting 
an interest in handicraft work among rural people. In 1939 more 
than 134,000 adults, 27,000 boys, and 52,000 girls engaged in handi- 
craft projects sponsored by the Extension Service. Handicraft work 
is, of course, educational, and in many instances a means of supple- 
menting income, but, in addition, it is an enjoyable and satisfying 
diversion. Some emphasis is almost always placed on such factors as 
design and color harmony, and many of the articles made serve to 
beautify rural homes. Groups sometimes concentrate on articles 
suitable for Christmas gifts and on decorations for parties and holi- 
day seasons. In some states 4-H Club handicraft work is closely 
linked with sports, with members constructing much of their own 
play equipment. 

Getting away from home . — The excitement and stimulation which a 
change of scene affords have tempted rural people in increasing num- 
bers to take trips and go camping. These activities, too, have been 
encouraged by the Extension Service and a number of other agencies, 
including schools and churches. Trips are often undertaken by or- 
ganized groups, such as 4-H clubs or home demonstration clubs. 
Journey’s end may be a near-by or distant city, a famous historical 
spot, or an unusually interesting farm. In 1939 a group of Texas 
4-H Club boys used some money they had earned in hog-improve- 
ment work to take a ten-day trip to the Iowa State Fair. 

Camps for rural people have been established by the Extension 
Service and other agencies in all parts of the country, and year by 
year they are attracting a larger attendance. Separate camps for 
men and women and for different age groups are often provided, but 
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well-supervised camps for all groups are even more numerous, and in 
some parts of the country parents and children troop together to 
family camps. Camps typically last three to six days, but two-week 
camps are sometimes held for younger people, and one- or two-day 
camps are not uncommon. Short or long, camps are operated with 
the utmost economy so that they will not be beyond the reach of 
rural people. Like trips, camps are rich in educational possibilities; 
for example, they furnish unsurpassed opportunities for demonstra- 
tions of good practice in sanitation, personal hygiene, and the plan- 
ning and preparation of meals. But their recreational benefits are 
equally important. Camps provide a change from the humdrum life 
of everyday and give those in attendance an opportunity to enjoy 
rich days of social life, play, and athletics in pleasant surroundings. 
They introduce many individuals to games and pastimes which can 
be enjoyed when they return home. Frequently they increase the 
camper^s appreciation of the world he lives in by stimulating his 
interest in birds, trees, flowers, and wild life. 

Recreational activities of the W.PA , — Because the Extension Serv- 
ice functions almost entirely in rural areas and closely reflects in its 
activities the wishes and interests of rural people, who share in its 
administration, its contributions in meeting leisure-time needs have 
been stressed in the above discussion. However, many other agencies 
are actively engaged in the field of rural recreation. The activities of 
the schools will be discussed later in the chapter, and churches and 
libraries also furnish important recreational services. In addition, a 
number of state and federal agencies participate in meeting recrea- 
tional needs. The work of the National Park Service, the Forest 
Service, the C.C.C., and the departments administering state parks 
and forests in preserving and developing approximately two hundred 
million acres of land rich in scenic beauty, historical associations, 
and recreational possibilities benefits rural and urban dwellers alike. 
The activities of the W.P.A. and the N.Y.A. have made possible an 
enormous expansion both in the physical facilities for recreation in 
rural communities and in the amount of recreational service actually 
provided. The N.Y.A., which will be discussed in chapter xii, has 
contributed to recreation provision primarily by furnishing workers 
to public authorities and nonprofit-seeking private agencies to en- 
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able them to improve their equipment and expand their ac- 
tivities. 

The W.P.A.^s contributions in meeting leisure needs are numerous 
and varied. Through 1940 it had built more than sixty-five hundred 
structures, such as grandstands, gymnasiums, pavilions, and bath- 
houses. It had built or improved more than forty thousand athletic 
fields, playgrounds, tennis courts, and parks. A substantial propor- 
tion of this construction work was done in rural communities. The 
Recreation Section of the W.P.A. supplies leadership “for all types 
of recreational activities that local communities may wish to try to 
establish.” At the peak of its activities, in 1939, it was furnishing 
workers to more than seven thousand communities, nearly 70 per 
cent of which were rural. Over six thousand of these communities 
had no other source of organized public recreation. W.P.A. workers 
operated or assisted with the operation of more than twenty thou- 
sand community centers and supervised parks and playgrounds, 
beaches and swimming pools. They organized community nights, 
carnivals, and social games. They gave instruction in a wide variety 
of craft and hobby activities. So diverse were their undertakings 
that an exhaustive list of them could hardly be compiled. 

In 1939 more than five million people, exclusive of spectators, took 
part in W.P.A. lesiure-time activities. In addition to providing a 
tremendous volume of recreational service, there is considerable evi- 
dence that the W.P.A. has stimulated the development of locally 
supported recreation programs. Approximately 7,500 W.P.A. em- 
ployees have found permanent work with local recreation agencies. 
It is probable that the benefits of the W.P.A. ’s activities in the field 
of recreation will be felt for a considerable time to come. The addi- 
tions it has made to the physical resources of thousands of communi- 
ties will make it easier for them to finance leisure-time programs. 
The 140,00c relief clients who have been trained by the W.P.A. for 
some type of recreation leadership constitute a reservoir of ability 
which may be increasingly drawn upon as communities find the 
means and develop organizational arrangements for ministering to 
their own recreational needs. 

Co-operation in recreation provision , — The W.P.A. has not devised 
recreational activities and then investigated the demand for them 
but rather has helped groups and communities to provide for felt 
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recreational needs. It is a W.P.A. policy that any activity for which 
it furnishes leadership must be originated by a local sponsor, such as 
a governmental agency or a private or semipublic group. All its 
activities in a state. are placed under the sponsorship of one state 
agency, which is required to pay a quarter of their cost. As a further 
means of enlisting co-operation and gearing its program to real com- 
munity needs, the W.P.A. encourages the organization of local ad- 
visory committees. In 1939 there were 5,500 such committees with 
38,000 members. 

Among all the agencies interested in the field of rural recreation, 
it is encouraging to note, there is growing recognition of the impor- 
tance of co-operation. Even in localities which do not have recrea- 
tion councils, the provision of recreation increasingly involves col- 
lective action on the part of many individuals, agencies, and groups. 
While the W.P.A. and N.Y.A. have made the largest contributions 
to the remarkable expansion in physical facilities for recreation 
which has been witnessed in rural areas in recent years, even the 
construction of such facilities is usually a co-operative undertaking 
rather than the work of some one agency. For example, the land for 
community buildings and clubhouses is often donated by churches 
or individual owners. Clubs conduct socials and entertainments to 
raise money for construction costs. Individuals and organizations 
donate labor and needed equipment. County and local appropriating 
bodies furnish funds and workers to supplement the contributions 
of the W.P.A. and the N.Y.A. During the past decade hundreds of 
buildings have been built in rural areas through such pooling of effort. 
By 1939 in North Carolina alone there were more than 230 com- 
munity buildings and clubhouses. 

Appropriately, community buildings are usually built to serve as 
recreation centers for the entire population and to furnish meeting 
places for all the organizations in their areas. For example, the build- 
ing erected in Gunnison, Colorado, in 1939, at a cost of fifty thousand 
dollars, is used as a meeting place by the Rotary Club, women’s 
clubs, and numerous other social groups. A well-equipped room in 
the basement is devoted to supervised recreation for children. The 
building contains a library, reading-room, and woodwork shop. One 
night each week high-school boys and girls are given exclusive pos- 
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session of the building for dancing, and on Saturdays it is reserved 
for the use of people from the surrounding countryside. While they 
are attending to their business, they may leave their children under 
supervision in the building, 

THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOLS 

Schools are playing an increasingly important part in the recrea- 
tional life of rural America, In addition to providing recreational 
activities for pupils, rural schools have always made some contribu- 
tions to the social life of their service areas, but they have been limit- 
ed in what they could accomplish by their lack of resources and have 
seldom appreciated the full value of recreation. Today rural schools 
as a group are in a better position than ever before to provide recrea- 
tional opportunities, and they recognize the desirability of providing 
them. In recent years both educators and the general public have 
tended to broaden their conception of the function of education. 
Many subjects concerned with the use of leisure time have been 
added to the curriculum. Teacher-education institutions have begun 
to provide preservice and in-service instruction in recreational fields. 

The limitations under which rural schools operate even today must 
not be forgotten. It has been suggested that every rural school 
should be built to serve as a social center and workshop. To fulfil 
this ideal, each school would be situated on a four- or five-acre site to 
provide ample play space and would include a modest combination 
gymnasium-auditorium, shops, laboratories, reading- and work- 
rooms. While these specifications are obviously desirable, today not 
only most rural elementary schools but the vast majority of high 
schools fail to approximate them. Most small schools have prac- 
tically no indoor facilities for recreation, and a surprising number 
are located on small unimproved plots of ground. Furthermore, 
many rural teachers have neither training nor special aptitude for 
recreation leadership, and crowded schedules restrict the time 
teachers have available for work with community groups. 

However, in large part because of the progress which has been 
made in reorganization, the ability of rural schools to provide recrea- 
tional opportunities has been greatly augmented. Stronger adminis- 
trative units have made it possible for many schools to broaden 
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their curriculums and to support more adequate recreation pro- 
grams. Most recently built schools have relatively satisfactory 
facilities for both indoor and outdoor forms of recreation. Well- 
planned consolidated schools have been strategically located to 
serve as focal points for closely knit neighborhood or community 
groups. Having larger teaching staffs, in most cases consolidated' 
schools are in a better position to teach pupils the skills and abilities 
which participation in numerous leisure-time pursuits requires and 
to provide specialized leadership for their communities in a variety 
of recreational fields. Having larger student bodies, they can more 
easily organize play groups in accordance with pupils’ age, sex, and 
interests. Not all the effects of consolidation, it is true, have favored 
the development of recreation programs. In some sparsely settled 
areas children living at a distance from consolidated schools spend a 
considerable portion of the time which might otherwise be devoted 
to play and extra-curriculum activities in transportation. Consolida- 
tion has meant the abandonment of mrany schools which had en- 
joyed a certain amount of use as community or neighborhood meet- 
ing places. In recent years, however, many such abandoned school 
buildings have been converted into recreation centers. On balance, 
the reorganizations which have taken place have undoubtedly im- 
proved the ability of rural schools to serve the recreational needs of 
their pupils and their communities. 

Furthermore, a great number of schools not affected by reorgani- 
zations, even some which are very small, have improved their facili- 
ties for recreation. In particular, many schools have improved their 
playgrounds, laying out athletic fields, adding equipment, and plant- 
ing grass, trees, and shrubbery. A number of schools have encour- 
aged selected teachers to take training in recreation leadership. In 
Louisiana teachers are required to take at least nine semester-hours 
of class work in health and recreation, and they are given credit for 
work done at National Recreation Association institutes. 

Recreation programs for pupils . — ^With better facilities and an 
awareness of the many values of recreation, modern rural schools are 
offering their pupils richer recreational opportunities than ever be- 
fore. The improvement is by no means confined to their extra- 
curriculum programs or to the phases of the curriculum usually 
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thought of in connection with recreation, such as physical education. 
Improvement in these areas is part of a comprehensive effort to teach 
pupils how to spend their leisure hours enjoyably and profitably. 
Through both the curriculum and the extra-curriculum the more 
alert rural schools are attempting to cultivate interests and tastes 
which will provide pleasure and satisfaction in both childhood and 
adult life. 

The changes in the regular school program are perhaps most evi- 
dent in the teaching of cultural subjects, such as literature, art, and 
music. Instead of teaching pupils about art, schools are giving them 
more opportunities to view artistic masterpieces, or copies of photo- 
graphs of them, and to experience at first hand the pleasure which 
such works can provide. Pupils are encouraged to draw, paint, and 
make things themselves — to experience the joy and satisfaction of 
creative activity. They are also given more opportunities to express 
themselves in words and are encouraged to read books for enjoy- 
ment as well as for knowledge. 

In recent decades rural schools have enormously expanded their 
extra-curriculum program, particularly at the secondary-school 
level, so that in larger schools students have a considerable variety 
of activities from which to choose. Most educators are agreed that 
well-administered extra-curriculum activities have important educa- 
tional, civic, and social values. In addition, as the voluntary nature 
of students’ participation in activities suggests, in most instances 
they provide a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction. Many activi- 
ties give students additional opportunities to pursue, in congenial 
groups, interests which have been stimulated by their regular school 
work. Others enable them to pursue interests or purposes not ade- 
quately represented in the curriculum. Such activities are obviously 
of value in enriching the program of small rural schools. Many ac- 
tivities — ^hobby clubs, dramatics, and school publication work, for 
example — ^give students a chance to use skills the exercise of which 
affords satisfaction. Finally, participation in activities provides 
opportunities for association with students with similar interests and 
for forming and strengthening friendships. Besides the immediate 
satisfaction they provide, many activities develop interests, tastes, 
and capacities for appreciation which will! enrich adult life. 
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Few rural schools have remained entirely untouched by the tend- 
ency to broaden the scope of education to encompass the immediate 
and future leisure-time activities of pupils. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that only a small minority of schools offer well-rounded and 
balanced programs which provide pupils with proper opportunities 
for physical development and a variety of creative and social experi- 
ences. The resources and facilities of most rural schools are limited, 
and the desirability of teaching pupils how to use their spare time to 
best advantage has only recently become recognized. Even in cities 
scarcely more than a beginning has been made in the guidance of 
pupils toward discriminating use of such potentially rich cultural 
resources as the movies and the radio. 

Out-of-school recreational opportunities . — In some places rural 
schools are making their playgrounds and other recreational facili- 
ties available the year round, an arrangement which benefits pupils 
as well as adults. A number of schools are showing increasing con- 
cern about the recreational opportunities for children provided by 
other community agencies. To make sure that their pupils will 
spend their free time pleasantly and profitably, some schools help 
them to plan their week-end and vacation activities. Many alert 
schools also work with county and community recreation councils or 
informally with individual agencies interested in recreation, to im- 
prove leisure-time opportunities for children and to co-ordinate the 
activities which exist. 

A number of organizations not affiliated with the schools provide 
recreational opportunities for rural boys and girls. Four-H clubs, 
whose educational program was described in chapter vi, offer their 
more than 1,400,000 members a rich variety of recreation experi- 
ences, some of which have already been referred to. Besides han- 
dling their farming and homemaking projects, 4-H Club members 
find time for athletics, games, singing, dramatics, folk dances, picnics, 
and trips. They experience the pleasure of group co-operation in 
their community service activities and in many cases receive recogni- 
tion from adults for the work they do. In 1939, 230,000 members 
attended the 3,700 camps held for 4-H Club boys and girls. 

A number of the important farm organizations sponsor separate 
clubs for the children of members. The Boy Scouts recruit 10 per 
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cent of all rural boys who are of Scout age. In addition to such 
national organizations, there are hundreds of local clubs in rural 
areas for children of school age. A survey made in ninety-four small 
towns in Connecticut in 1934 revealed the existence of 660 children’s 
societies, 125 of which were distinct in name and organization. Be- 
cause small children cannot travel far from home and are limited in 
their choice of clubs to those in their schools and immediate environs, 
in most localities there are too few rather than too many organiza- 
tions. However, it is desirable for some agency to take responsibility 
for keeping to a minimum overlapping and wasteful competition 
between organizations not affliated with the school and for co-or- 
dinating their work with that of school-sponsored clubs. Where no 
recreation council exists, the school is the most logical agency to 
assume this responsibility. 

Meeting community recreational needs . — In addition to providing 
more adequate recreational opportunities for their pupils, a growing 
number of rural schools are actively engaged in meeting the leisure- 
time needs of their communities. They are co-operating with other 
agencies, including recreation councils, making their facilities avail- 
able when they are not in use by pupils, and offering various types of 
programs, many of which are supervised by teachers and other staff 
members. The participation of schools in meeting the needs of 
people for wholesome diversion is of particular importance in rural 
areas, where, despite the improvement witnessed in recent years, 
recreational resources are still markedly deficient. Even those rural 
communities which have good leisure-time programs in some one 
field, it must be remembered, seldom have enough activities to meet 
the interests of most of the population. In many communities the 
school is the only local public agency which has facilities and per- 
sonnel that permit it to provide recreational opportunities. In rural 
areas generally it is essential in the provision of recreation, as in the 
provision of educational, health, and library services, that maximum 
use be made of all existing resources. 

Active participation in meeting the recreational needs of the area 
it serves benefits the school as well as the community. Carefully 
planned recreation programs are almost always well attended. A 
number of rural schools have found that they attract many people. 
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among both youth and adults, who are not reached by any other 
type of activity. Some of these people later become interested in 
other school and community affairs. A successful leisure-time pro- 
gram strengthens the community and assimilates the school more 
closely into its everyday life. 

The community leisure-time programs of the Lincoln Consoli- 
dated School and the Newark Valley High School have been de- 
scribed in chapter iv. In Obion County the larger schools open their 
gymnasiums and auditoriums to the community for folk dancing 
and games and hold weekly outdoor recreation parties at which 
people play softball, volley ball, quoits, tennis, or checkers — or just 
sit around and talk. In various parts of the country schools have 
improved their facilities, lighting playgrounds and athletic fields and 
buying extra equipment, in order to minister to the recreational 
needs of older youth and adults more satisfactorily. In a number of 
places adult groups have borne some or all of the cost of such im- 
provements, which, of course, are of benefit to pupils as well as to 
their parents. 

Co-operation with other agencies . — In the provision of recreation 
for older youth and adults it is particularly essential that rural 
schools co-operate with other agencies. Neither the school nor any 
other agency can hope singlehandedly to satisfy the diverse leisure- 
time interests of the entire population. In all parts of the country 
schools concerned with community recreation have recognized the 
desirability of co-operating with other agencies, of sharing personnel 
and facilities, and of enlisting the co-operation of the rural people 
themselves. In many places schools are members of recreation 
councils, and in a few instances they have taken the initiative in 
organizing councils. 

Oshkosh, Nebraska, which has a village recreation council, fur- 
nishes a typical example of the way the school and other agencies 
sometimes co-operate in the provision of a leisure-time program. The 
village recreation center, which has a handicraft room and facilities 
for such games as table tennis, is housed in a building belonging to 
the Garden County High School. The village of Oshkosh appropri- 
ates money for the upkeep of the center, several N.Y.A. students 
have been assigned there, and W.P.A. workers are also employed. 
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A park playground is used for outdoor games. Without burdening 
any single agency, this unpretentious program attracted an attend- 
ance of over fifteen thousand at the recreation center and nearly 
three thousand at the park playground in 1939. 

In St. Louis County, Minnesota, which is as large as the state of 
New Jersey, the schools play an equally important role in a far more 
elaborate leisure-time program. Recreation is carefully organized 
at both the county and the community levels. In addition to a 
county athletic council consisting of representatives of seventeen 
different sports, there are more than a hundred local sports com- 
mittees which work in close co-operation with one another and with 
the leisure education department of the public school system. Each 
community has its own recreation program, but it is conunon for 
adjacent communities to join for certain events, and there are a 
number of activities at the county level, including a winter festival. 

While hundreds of play areas have been installed in the county, 
the seventy-five schools are the principal centers of leisure-time ac- 
tivity. Classrooms, auditoriums, and gymnasiums are used for social 
gatherings and for courses in a number of recreational fields. Par- 
ticularly during the winter, teachers often hold open house, with in- 
door games, entertainment, and refreshments, after evenings of out- 
door play. In a period of three years the number of participants in 
organized athletics alone in St. Louis County increased from three 
hundred to over five thousand. It is estimated that in the course of a 
year one-third of the rural population of the county attends some 
leisure-time affair. But the most important outcomes of the recrea- 
tion program cannot be measured statistically. Besides providing fun 
and pleasure, it knits the county together and adds to the effective- 
ness of all its social agencies and institutions, including the schools. 

AUTHORITIES FOR THE FACTS 

The chief sources of data were the following: 

C. Gilbert Wrenn and D. L. Harley, Time on Their Hands (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1941). 

A series of typewritten booklets on various phases of recreation, consisting of excerpts 
from 1939 annual reports of state and county extension agents. Titles: “Recrea- 
tion Institutes and Adult Leader Training, 1939,^* “Community Buildings and 
Clubhouses, 1939,” “Picnics and Trips, 1939,*’ “Camps for Homemakers, 1939,*^ 
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‘Tlays, 1939,” “Pageants, 1939,” “Musical Activities of Adults in Extension 
Organizations, 1939,” “Reading, 1939,” “Libraries, 1939,” “Home Industries, 
Weaving, Spinning, and Rug Making, 1939,” “Home Industries, Crafts, Leather 
and Metal Work, 1939,” “Home Industries, Miscellaneous, Handicraft, 1939,** 
“Home Industries— Gifts, 1939,” “Playgrounds and School Landscaping, 1939.” 
The booklets were prepared by the Surveys and Reports Section, Division of Field 
Co-ordination, Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, and furnished 
the writers by Ella Gardner, recreation specialist. Extension Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Recreation^ Vol. XXXIV, No. ii (February, 1941), especially “Federal Agencies in 
Education-Recreation Field” and “The Contribution of National Organizations.” 

E. L. Kirkpatrick, Guideposts for Rural Youths chap. iv. 

Katherine Glover, Youth .... Leisure for Living (U.S. Office of Education Bull. 
1936, No. 18-II [Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1936]). 

Educational Policies for Community Recreation (Washington, D C . National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States, Educational Policies Commission, 1940). 

Jesse Frederick Steiner, Americans at Play^ a monograph prepared under the direc- 
tion of the President's Research Committee on Social Trends (New York' Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1933). 

J. H. Kolb and Edmund deS. Brunner, A Study of Rural Society, chap. xxi. 

Pages 216-17. The quotation, “All my time is spare,” is taken from Howard M. 
Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, p. 168. 

The phrase “social prophylactic” is borrowed from Youth Tell Their Story, p 160 

The quotation regarding the value of play for children comes from “White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy; Preliminary Statement on Health and Medical 
Care for Children,” pp 37-38. 

Pages 219-20. The Mississippi studies are mentioned by Jewell Garland, extension 
specialist in rural women’s organization, Mississippi, in her Annual Narrative Report, 
December i, 1938 — November 30, 1939, p. 41. 

The estimate on the length of the working day was made by E. W. Montgomery in 
the chapter he contributed to Americans at Play. See p. 149. 

The National Recreation Association’s estimate is referred to in Doak S. Campbell, 
Frederick H. Bair, and Oswald L. RvLTwey, Educational Activities for the W orks Progress 
Administration, p. 56. 

The quotation is from Guideposts for Rural Youth, p. 78. 

The estimate of radio ownership in urban and rural areas is based on The 
Joint Committee Study of Rural Radio Ownership and Use in the United States (spon- 
sored and published by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broad- 
casting System, February, 1939), Secs. I, II, III (p. 6). The exact figure for rural areas, 
as of January i, 1938, was 69 per cent. 

The data on the National Resources Committee study are from Time on Their 
Hands, p. 17. 

Pages 222-24. The description of Teton County’s recreation program is based on 
some typewritten material prepared by the American Youth Commission on the basis 
of the correspondence with leaders in the county. 

The description of Milam Coimty’s program follows Youth .... Leisure for Living, 
pp. 50-51. The account of Benton County’s program is based on “Recreation 
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Institutes and Adult Leader Training, 1939.” The statistics on recreation councils 
in Mississippi are taken from “Report of Ten Years of Service in the Field of Rural 
Leadership Training by the National Recreation Association to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and to the State Colleges of Agriculture** (New York: National Rec- 
reation Association), p. 13 (mimeographed). 

Pages 225-27. The discussion of recreation institutes is largely based on “Recrea- 
tion Institutes and Adult Leader Training, 1939,** and on “Report of Ten Years of 
Service.** 

The data on the number of various types of extension workers as of June 30, 1941, 
are taken from a compilation furnished by the federal office of the Extension Service. 

Pages 227-30. The section on “ The Play*s the Thing* ** is largely based on “Plays, 
1939,** and “Pageants, 1939.** 

The section on “Music, the Visual Arts, and Handicrafts’* is largely based on “Musi- 
cal Activities of Adults in Extension Organization, 1939**; “Home Industries, Crafts, 
Leather and Metal Work, 1939*’; “Home Industries— Gifts, 1939*’; “Home Indus- 
tries, Weaving, Spinning, and Rug Making, 1939**; and “Home Industries, Miscel- 
laneous, Handicraft, 1939.” 

Material for the section on “Getting Away from Home** is largely taken from “Pic- 
nics and Trips, 1939,” and “Camps for Horiiemakers, 1939.** 

Pages 230-31. The discussion on “Recreational Activities of the W.P.A.** is pri- 
marily based on Time on Their Hands ^ pp. 223-33. 

Pages 231-33. The statistics on the number of community buildings and club- 
houses in North Carolina are taken from “Community Buildings and Clubhouses, 
1939,” p. 12. The account of the Gunnison, Colorado, clubhouse is based on the same 
source, pp 4-5. 

Pages 233-34. The specifications referred to are made by Roscoe Pulliam m The 
Rural School of the Future (“Personal Growth Leaflet,** No. 71 [Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States]), p. 8. 

The reference to Louisiana*s requirement is based on “Report of Ten Years of 
Service,** p. 6. 

Pages 236-37. The description of the recreational activities of 4-H clubs is largely 
based on : U.S. Department of Agriculture, Leaders on the Landj pp. 31-34; Gertrude L. 
Warren, Organization of the 4-H Club Work: A Guide for Local Leaders; C. B. Smith, 
Boys^ and Girls' 4~H Club Work; Ella Gardner, Short-Time Camps (U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Misc. Pub. 346 [Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1939]); Meredith L. Wilson and H. W. Porter, Extension Activities and Accomplish- 
ments, ig40. Information about attendance at 4-H Club camps in 1939 was supplied 
by Ella Gardner. 

The survey of social organizations for children in ninety-four towns in Connecticut 
is mentioned in “Children*s Societies and Their Relation to Public Education,** ed. 
W. S. Dakin (Hartford: Connecticut State Department of Education, 1934), p. 3 
(mimeographed). 

Pages 238-39. The account of recreation in Oshkosh, Nebraska, follows “Play- 
grounds and School Landscaping, 1939,” p. 13. The description of St. Louis County*s 
program is based on Guideposts for Rural Youth, pp. 69-70; Youth .... Leisure for 
Living, p. 55; and Time on Their Hands, p. 77. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND RURAL SOCIAL WELFARE 

I N EARLY 1935 , when relief rolls were at their peak, approxi- 
mately two and a half million rural families were receiving 
some form of public or private assistance. While many of these 
families later achieved self-support, other rural families were forced 
to apply for help. Between 1931 and 1937 about three and a half 
million rural households — one out of every four — received relief or 
some other type of assistance. The rural welfare problem has sig- 
nificance for rural schools if only because of its magnitude. A com- 
munity-minded school cannot disregard conditions which in a six- 
year period reduced a fourth of the population to indigence and made 
life hard and precarious for countless others. 

Relief rolls have dwindled in recent years as a result of economic 
improvement stimulated in large part by the defense program, but 
there are still millions of rural children of school age in households in 
need of outside assistance. Many studies show that, as one would 
expect, these children are handicapped both in attending school and 
in securing full benefit from their education. Large numbers of 
children are forced to engage in undesirable types of agricultural 
labor which not only interfere with school attendance but impair 
their growth and health.>The situation of such economically under- 
privileged children and the things being done to help them are ob- 
viously of direct concern to the rural school. It has an obligation to 
foster equality of educational opportunity and to co-operate closely 
with other agencies concerned with the well-being of children. In 
addition, the existence of a large-scale relief problem has many 
implications for the school’s educational program. 

THE RURAL WELFARE PROBLEM 

Many of the factors that made the farm population so vulnerable 
to the collapse of agricultural prices in the early 1930’s have already 
been discussed in chapter i. Long-term forces had changed the aver- 
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age American farm from a self-sufficient unit to a business venture 
producing one or two cash crops for the market. Valuable soil, 
timber, and mineral resources had been at least partially depleted 
by imsound exploitation. Farmers’ equity in their farms had de- 
creased and their debts and interest burdens had grown, leaving 
them exposed to the full force of deflation in agricultural prices and 
land values. Between 19T4 and 1923 alone, when farmers were pur- 
chasing new land at high prices and investing in farm machinery to 
meet the abnormal World War I demand for agricultural commodi- 
ties, their interest charges more than doubled. 

The rapid contraction of European demand after the war caused a 
deflation in agricultural prices from which there was never a com- 
plete recovery. Throughout the twenties farm income was low. As 
was brought out in chapter i, in 1929 nearly half of all American 
farms produced less than one thousand dollars’ worth of products, 
even when allowance is made for those consumed on the farm. In- 
terest and rent payments, the disparity between agricultural and 
industrial prices, which steadily increased during the twenties, and 
the cost of rearing children, many of whom later migrated to urban 
areas, drained money from farm to city. Each year a large number of 
farmers lost their land and became tenants or agricultural laborers. 

Thus the farm population as a group was poorly braced to with- 
stand the unprecedented deflation which began in 1929. In three 
years the depression shrank farm income from twelve billion dollars 
to five and one-third billion dollars. Many farmers could no longer 
meet their interest payments and taxes, and bankruptcies and tax 
sales rose sharply. Those who kept their farms could not employ as 
many hired workers even at reduced wages, and farm employment 
declined. Simultaneously, industrial centers lost their capacity to 
absorb the surplus population of rural areas, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people who in better times would have migrated to 
cities were forced to remain on farms where there was little or no 
work for them to do. Oppressed by such conditions, there is little 
wonder that many farm people exhausted their resources during the 
1930’s and were forced to apply for public or private assistance. 
^The situation of the rural-nonfarm population . — In general, the 
twenty-four million rural dwellers whose income was not primarily 
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derived from agriculture suffered as much from the depression as the 
farm population. Many of these people depended on farming or 
farm work for part of their income. Others lived in villages whose 
fortunes rise or fall with those of the country areas they serve. 

Still other rural nonfarm dwellers felt the impact of the depression 
upon industry. Many rural people were involved in the economic 
life of near-by cities. A far larger number were engaged in rural in- 
dustries, such as lumbering and mining, and these too were hard hit 
by the depression. Employment in different types of mining, for ex- 
ample, declined from 33 to 65 per cent below 1929 levels. Like agri- 
culture, mining and lumbermg were particularly vulnerable to the 
depression because of unfavorable long-term trends. Long before 
1929 the exhaustion of resources and the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery had curtailed opportunities for employment. All rural 
industries felt the impact of the depression to some extent. 
Contraction — in some places virtual cessation — of building opera- 
tions threw nearly two hundred thousand rural building and con- 
struction workers on relief in early 1935. 

Village unemployment and reduced farm purchasing power 
brought the depression home to those engaged in trade and service 
occupations in rural areas. Storekeepers, doctors, lawyers, and 
teachers all found it harder to make a living. No important section 
of the rural population remained untouched by the depression. 

The impact of the depression on different groups . — The depression 
did not affect all groups of the rural population with equal severity, 
however. Among those engaged in agriculture farmowners were 
best situated to resist its impact, and at the time when relief rolls 
were largest, in early 1935, only one farmowner out of every seven- 
teen was obliged to ask for assistance. In general, owners forced to 
apply for relief had smaller farms, less livestock and farm equip- 
ment, and heavier debts than their neighbors who had remained off 
relief. 

Tenants were far less well prepared than farmowners to meet the 
onslaught of the depression. One out of every seven tenants was on 
relief rolls when they were at their peak, and one-fourth of all tenants 
received public assistance at some time during the depression. The 
tenants forced on relief were those with “poor land, small holdings, 
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little livestock and worn out farm machinery.” One out of every 
twelve sharecroppers received relief in early 1935 and a large addi- 
tional number were aided by rehabOitation loans. In the South about 
twice as many sharecroppers as other tenants were on relief. 

The exact proportion of farm laborers on relief cannot be de- 
termined, but it is certain that it was high. In the winter of 1934-35 
alone more than 275,000 farm laborer families received relief. The 
precarious position of farm workers is evident from the shortness of 
the period they were able to support themselves when they could not 
find work. Three months after losing their jobs, on the average, un- 
less new employment materialized, they were forced to apply for re- 
lief. Tenants, in contrast, could maintain themselves for seven 
months and farmowners for thirteen months after losing their farms. 

In the villages, too, marked variations were apparent in the im- 
pact of the depression on different groups. In June, 1935, one out of 
every eight village households was dependent upon relief. Fully 40 
per cent of the villagers on relief were unskilled industrial workers. 
Another large group, approximately 25 per cent of those on relief, 
was composed of farm workers and others with agricultural experi- 
ence. The next largest group consisted of skilled and semiskilled 
workers. Many village families had to secure relief because there 
was no member who could work. In 17 per cent of all village relief 
cases a woman was the head of the family. There were also many 
old people on village relief rolls. 

Certain areas, like certain groups in the rural population, were 
most exposed to the havoc caused by the depression. The Appala- 
chian-Ozark highlands, the cutover sections of the Great Lakes 
states, and the eastern and western cotton areas are characterized by 
chronically weak agricultural conditions. They contain a dispro- 
portionate number of large families and poor farms scarcely able, 
under the best of conditions, to support the people who work them. 
The piling-up of people on these farms during the depression further 
reduced the already low standard of living and compelled many 
families to seek help. 

Depression and drought combined brought extreme destitution to 
the Great Plains states in the decade of the thirties. To begin with, 
the agricultural economy of these states was unsound because of in- 
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judicious use of the land and the pressure of a population dispropor- 
tionately large in relation to the resource structure. To increase 
wheat production when prices were high, land which should never 
have been stripped of its natural covering was placed in cultivation, 
accentuating the area’s vulnerability to draught. Depression and 
drought both struck in 1930, and devastating droughts ravaged the 
area in 1934 and 1936. Crops failed, and blinding dust storms 
dramatized man’s failure to adjust the farming of the area to natural 
conditions. Numbers of farmers abandoned their farms, and the re- 
sources of thousands of those who remained were soon exhausted. 
At the peak of distress more than one-fifth of all the families in the 
area were dependent on public aid. In a single year the federal gov- 
ernment had to extend help to more than half of the population in 
sixteen counties. 

The edticational status of the relief population . — Many studies of 
the relief population suggest that people’s ability to withstand the 
depression was related not only to factors associated with their eco- 
nomic status but also to the amount of education they had received. 
While economic, social, and personal factors undoubtedly contribut- 
ed to the situation, it is certain that as a group the adults who were 
forced to apply for relief were educationally as well as economically 
underprivileged. Of all people ten to sixty-four years of age on relief 
in October, 1935, 6 per cent had received no formal schooling, and 
more than one-fifth had had no schooling or had completed less than 
four grades. Rural adults as a group have a low educational status, 
but comparative studies show that those on relief had received even 
less education than those of their neighbors in the same occupational 
and age groups who were able to remain self-supporting. In forty- 
seven sample counties it was found that “the proportion of heads of 
households without any schooling was nearly three times as great 
in the relief as in the nonrelief population.” 

Even more disturbing to the welfare of a society committed to 
equality of opportunity is the educational status of children from 
underprivileged homes. All the evidence suggests that they are 
severely handicapped in securing the education they must have in 
order to be prepared to take their places as self-reliant, responsible, 
and contributive members of a democratic society. Unless this situa- 
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tion is remedied, there is a very real danger that poverty and ig- 
norance will tend to perpetuate themselves — that a caste system will 
replace democracy in the United States. 

The situation involves millions of American children, not a scat- 
tered few. Families on relief contain relatively more children imder 
sixteen than are found in the general rural population. When the 
relief load was at its peak, in early 1935, there were three and a half 
million children under sixteen in rural households on relief. There 
were additional millions of children in households that were forced 
to apply for help at some other time during the depression. 

Many studies have shown that these children from poor homes 
are handicapped in securing an education. During the age span 
when school attendance is compulsory, they are enrolled in school in 
the same proportion as children from nonrelief households, but it is 
doubtful if their attendance is as regular. It is certain that on the 
average they drop out of school sooner than other rural children. One 
study found that less than half of the children between twelve and 
nineteen years of age in rural relief households had completed grade 
school as compared with more than three-fifths of the children in 
nonrelief households. At age levels over sixteen years school at- 
tendance in rural areeis is lower among children from homes on relief 
than it is among children from other homes. Retardation is also 
marked among these underprivileged children. They are handi- 
capped in attending school, in profiting from the school program, 
and in making normal educational progress. 

The reasons why this is so are not hard to discover. Children from 
underprivileged homes suffer from economic, physical, and psycho- 
logical handicaps of the gravest kind. Often they cannot attend 
school because they lack suitable clothing or money for books and 
transportation. In many cases they get too little to eat and live in 
homes which are not safe or sanitary, much less conducive to their 
maximum physical and cultural development. Many studies have 
shown that as a group children from poor homes are ill nourished and 
sickly and that a disproportionate number of them have physical 
defects. 

Child labor in agriculture . — ^Hundreds of thousands of rural chil- 
dren are forced to do hard farm work which interrupts their school- 
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ing and impedes their general development. Nearly all these children 
come from poverty-stricken homes where even the small amounts 
they can earn are desperately needed. 

The value of giving children some work experience has been em- 
phasized in this report, but chores and odd jobs which supplement 
and vivify school work and give children a feeling of confidence and 
social acceptance must be sharply distinguished from work which 
interferes with their growth and education. Much farm work done 
by children is of this latter character. As Beatrice McConnell points 
out: 

Much of the agricultural child labor of today is very different from what it 
was when children worked mainly for their own parents on the home farm. The 
work of children in industrialized agriculture is not the educational process of 
the parent initiating his child into tasks that are an integral part of the tradi- 
tional farm life. On the contrary; it is a highly commercialized, nearly always 
hard, repetitive labor characterized by long hours and unsuitable and often 
hazardous conditions of work, subject to competitive pressure. 

Premature participation in this kind of farm work not only deprives 
children of the opportunity to secure an education but jeopardizes 
their health and development. The need for eliminating harmful 
child labor in agriculture is pronounced. The 1940 White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy recommended “a minimum 
age of 16 years for employment in industrialized agriculture during 
school hours, and a minimum age of 14 for such employment after 
school hours and during vacation periods,” and the Sixth National 
Conference on Labor Legislation made an almost identical recom- 
mendation. 

In addition to making a direct attempt to eliminate child labor in 
agriculture, it is necessary to deal with the economic pressures which 
are largely responsible for its existence. Improving the economic 
situation of the rural population is the ultimate solution, and ade- 
quate provision for the needs of those in distress is the inunediate 
necessity. The existing programs for meeting these needs will now be 
briefly discussed. 

RURAL WELFARE PROGRAMS AND AGENCIES 

Until the impact of the industrial depression made itself felt, only 
the most meager provision for those in need was made in rural areas. 
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County or township poor relief funds, the only source of public aid, 
were small in amount and administered by officials who lacked 
special training for welfare work and were burdened with innumer- 
able other duties. The amount of private assistance available was 
also limited. In most instances emergencies and extreme destitution 
were met by neighborly assistance through church groups or welfare 
committees of local civic organizations, but almost no preventive 
or remedial services similar to those which had been developed in 
cities had made their appearance. 

The depression quickly revealed the inadequacy of the existing 
machinery for dealing with rural distress. As was inevitable under a 
system which placed responsibility for relief on local governmental 
units, where needs were greatest, resources were least adequate and 
most quickly exhausted. In 1931 a few states began to aid their 
local units with state funds for home and work relief. In the latter 
part of 1932 the Reconstruction Finance Corporation made loans 
available to the states for unemployment relief. 

Substantial federal help for relief, however, first became available 
to all states on a grant-in-aid basis in May, 1933, when the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration was set up. Its establishment 
was of particular significance to rural areas. It meant that for the 
first time in every county in the United States there would be full- 
time paid workers whose job it was to know what was happening to 
persons in need. Because not enough trained and experienced social 
workers were available, in many predominantly rural states almost 
the entire F.E.R.A. staff was recruited from teachers, nurses, home 
economists, and engineers whose opportunities in their own fields had 
been limited by the depression. Through the F.E.R.A, which ac- 
quired experience and increased its proportion of trained workers as 
it went along, a tremendous program of work and home relief was 
carried on, with federal, state, and, in many places, local participa- 
tion. Between 1932 and 1935 relief rolls mounted almost uninter- 
ruptedly as the depression affected more and more households and 
as people exhausted their savings. A special drought relief pro- 
gram had to be planned for the Great Plains area. In January, 1935, 
nearly 16 per cent of all the rural families in the nation were on re- 
lief. 

The division of the relief population . — In 1935 the federal govern- 
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ment decided to return to the states responsibility for relief of un- 
employables and concentrate its attention on furnishing emergency 
emplo)Tnent to those on relief rolls who were able to work. The 
Works Progress Administration (later theWorkProjectsAdministra- 
tion) was organized to provide employment for the needy unem- 
ployed who were able-bodied. 

The return of relief responsibility to the states has not worked out 
satisfactorily in all cases. Some states promptly established state- 
administered and state-financed relief agencies. Others left entire 
responsibility for relief to local governmental units. In most poorer 
states relief grants became more meager. As will be seen, in some 
states they declined to inadequate levels, and many people in need 
were denied relief altogether. 

The W.P.A. assumed responsibility for paying security wages for 
useful work to the great majority of those on relief who were em- 
ployable. It is estimated that in early 1936 alone almost two hun- 
dred thousand farmowners and more than two hundred thousand 
farm laborers were assigned to W.P.A. projects. W.P.A. wages have 
not been high, in rural areas averaging even below the national aver- 
age (about $57.50 a month in the 1940 fiscal year), but they have been 
generous in comparison with relief grants. They have been more 
nearly adequate in relieving distress and, it may be presumed, have 
had some stimulating effect on rural and national business con- 
ditions. W.P.A. projects have helped to sustain the morale of those 
they employed and have brought rural people educational and social 
services of value. In addition, they have resulted in many permanent 
improvements, such as new schools, playgrounds, roads, and soil and 
water conservation projects. By December 31, 1939, more than four 
hundred thousand miles of rural roads had been constructed or re- 
constructed by W.P.A. workers. 

Yet it is apparent that work relief has certain disadvantages as a 
means of meeting the needs of rural people in distress. Projects 
must be planned for off-seasons or limited to others than farm opera- 
tors, for it is essential that farmers not be drawn off the land when 
they should be making a crop. Another criticism is more basic: al- 
though work relief is expensive, it does nothing to alter the condi- 
tions which compelled those being helped to seek aid in the first 
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place. It is invaluable for tiding people over an emergency, but it 
does not help them to get re-established on a self-supporting basis 
on the land or meet the needs of the thousands of farm families who, 
under conditions such as have existed, are condemned to a life of 
chronic poverty. Other types of welfare programs are needed in 
rural areas in addition to the W.P.A. 

The Farm Security Administration . — State relief oflicials in Ala- 
bama and Texas first recognized the desirability of lending money to 
farm families so that they could buy the tools, seed, and livestock 
they needed to become self-supporting in agriculture. The idea 
spread rapidly to other states, and in 1934 the federal government 
allotted money to the states for rural rehabilitation work. In 1935 
many families on relief whose situation indicated they might be- 
come self-supporting were granted rehabilitation assistance. By the 
middle of the year help was being extended to 360,000 farm families. 

In 1935 the rural rehabilitation program was taken over by the 
Resettlement Administration, and in 1937 this organization was 
succeeded by the Farm Security Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture. While it conducts several programs, the F.S.A., like 
its predecessors, has given most attention to making rehabilitation 
loans to needy farm families who cannot get credit from other 
sources but have good prospects for fighting their way back to self- 
support. The families are carefully selected and then are helped 
to succeed. Technically trained F.S.A. farm and home manage- 
ment supervisors aid each family in working out a plan for the efl5- 
cient operation of its farm and home and help it solve the problems 
which arise in the execution of the plan. In some states groups of 
F.S.A. borrowers meet together to exchange ideas on farming opera- 
tions. 

Between 1935 and 1940 the F.S.A. and its predecessor organiza- 
tion made rehabilitation loans amounting to more than 385 million 
dollars to a total of 800,000 needy farm families. By 1940, 132 mil- 
lion dollars of this money had been repaid. Although the loan pro- 
gram had been in operation for only four years and the normal period 
of rehabilitation is five years, 110,000 families had paid off their 
loans in full and regained self-supporting status. On the basis of its 
experience to date the F.S.A. expects that approximately 80 per cent 
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of the funds loaned will eventually be repaid with interest. Allowing 
for losses as well as the expense of administration, the annual net 
cost of the rehabilitation loan program is less than I75 for each 
family aided. A survey of 360,000 F.S.A borrowers made at the end 
of the 1939 crop year showed that they had increased their net worth 
by nearly 83 million dollars — an average gain of $230 per family. At 
the same time, by producing more food for home consiunption and 
by other means, they had greatly improved their standard of living. 
Instead of being a burden on their communities, they contributed 
to their prosperity. On the basis of actual results to date the re- 
habilitation loan program must be adjudged an economical and 
successful means of helping needy farm families. 

Additional F.S.A. activities . — The Farm Security Administration 
engages in several activities which benefit both its own clients and 
other low-income farm families. It has worked out an arrangement 
whereby debt-ridden farmers may seek to adjust their debts to their 
capacity to pay. Each debtor attempts to work, out a satisfactory 
agreement with his creditors during meetings before a local debt- 
adjustment committee. By the middle of 1940 the debts of 125,000 
low-income farm people had been scaled down by ninety-one million 
dollars through such negotiations. Because good health is essential 
to rehabilitation, as was brought out in chapter ix, the F.S.A. co- 
operates with local medical associations in sponsoring programs for 
furnishing low-cost medical care to farm families of limited means. 
It also makes co-operative or community loans to groups of low- 
income farmers for equipment or. services which no one individual 
member of the group could afford, such as heavy farm machinery, 
pure-bred sires, storage facilities, and hatcheries. It is estimated 
that the thirteen thousand co-operative loans which have been made 
have benefited nearly three hundred thousand families. 

The depression found many rural families on farms where they 
could never hope to make a decent living. Some of these poorly 
situated families lived in worn-out farming areas, cutover areas, or 
exhausted mining communities. Others lived on such small farms 
that they could not use modem farming methods and compete with 
large mechanized farms. The Farm Security Administration has 
resettled over fifteen thousand of these poorly situated farm families 
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in conununities or on farmsteads where they can hope to rehabilitate 
themselves. The resettlement projects vary widely, but each of 
them attempts to demonstrate a better pattern of farming and rural 
community life. 

The F.S.A. also administers the tenant purchase program under 
which competent tenants, sharecroppers, and farm laborers are given 
long-time loans at low interest to purchase land of their own. County 
committees, each consisting of three farmers, decide which appli- 
cants for loans are best qualified on the basis of character, ability, 
and farming experience to succeed as farmowners. Those granted 
loans are given guidance in farm and home management by F.S.A. 
supervisors. Between 1937 and 1940 tenant purchase loans enabled 
thirteen thousand families to secure farms of their own. 

The tenant purchase program reaches relatively few of the nearly 
three million tenant families in the nation. The F.S.A. has, there- 
fore, interested itself in the improvement of the entire tenancy sys- 
tem. It also performs certain services, to be discussed in chapter xvi, 
for migrant farm families. Finally, it makes a few additional types of 
loans and grants, including loans up to seventy-five dollars to enable 
the children of borrower families to participate in 4-H and Future 
Farmers of America club work. Through its various activities the 
F.S.A. has benefited a significant proportion of all low-income farm 
families, and it has helped more than one million families to get 
back on their own feet. 

The Social Security Act . — In the development of rural public wel- 
fare, 1935 was a significant year not only because of the establish- 
ment of the W.P.A. but also because of the passage of the Social 
Security Act. The federal and state stimulation and financial assist- 
ance made available as a result of this legislation was of particular 
value to rural areas, where resources were limited and meager pro- 
vision was being made for the groups for whom the legislation speci- 
fied aid — the needy old, the needy blind, and dependent children. 
The Social Security Act brought sorely needed assistance to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dependent rural residents. Equally important, 
the Act resulted in the establishment or strengthening of welfare 
organizations at both the state and the county levels, thus laying 
the foundation for competent, professional administration of as- 
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sistance. Unfortunately, although the Act provides that the federal 
government will reimburse the states for up to 50 per cent of their 
expenditures for the indigent old, the indigent blind, and dependent 
children, within certain maximum grants, in some states programs 
have yet to be established for one or another of these groups. Even 
where the programs are in effect, there is great variation in the pro- 
portion of those in need who are receiving help and in the adequacy 
of assistance grants. 

'gBy June, 1940, forty-one states, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii had established programs for aid to dependent children. 
The object of these programs is to make it possible for children who 
are dependent because of the death, disability, or continued absence 
of a parent to be cared for in the home of some close relative — a 
parent, stepfather, stepmother, aunt or uncle, brother or sister, step- 
brother or stepsister, or grandparent. As originally passed, the 
Social Security Act provided assistance to children under sixteen, 
but it was amended in 1939 to cover children up to eighteen who are 
in attendance at school. In 1940 nearly three hundred thousand 
rural children were receiving grants from programs of aid to depend- 
ent children. 

The Social Security Act also provided a small federal appropria- 
tion to aid the states in establishmg and extending welfare services 
in rural areas for homeless, dependent, neglected, and potentially 
delinquent children. Because only limited funds are available for 
these special child welfare services, they are offered only in selected 
areas where the need for them is evident. As their value is demon- 
strated it is hoped that they will be extended to other places. As of 
June 30, 1940, child welfare services were available in 512 rural 
counties and 69 New England towns. Seven hundred and thirty-five 
professional workers were devoting full time to child welfare work, 
and approximately forty-five thousand rural children were being 
aided. These were all children who presented special problems — 
handicapped, neglected or mistreated children, illegitimate children, 
children in danger of becoming delinquent because of environmental 
conditions, and children whose behavior was a source of trouble in 
school or community. Workers concerned themselves both with the 
individual needs of these children and with the development of com- 
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munity resources for the prevention of dependency, delinquency, and 
neglect. Wherever possible children were helped in their own homes, 
the homes of relatives, or foster-homes; only a few were placed in 
institutions. 

The public welfare agency . — In order to qualify for federal grants- 
in-aid for the various public assistance programs established by the 
Social Security Act, a state is required to designate one agency to 
administer or supervise the expenditure of the grants and to make 
assistance available in all its subdivisions. As a result of this require- 
ment each of the states now has both a state department of public 
welfare and a network of local welfare units. Except in a few states 
where counties have been combined into districts and in New Eng- 
land, where the town or township is the unit of organization, these 
units are usually established on a county basis. In every rural area, 
as well as in every urban community, there now exists a permanent 
agency, usually known as the department of public welfare, which is 
charged with the responsibility for meeting many social needs. 

While the functions of the local public welfare department vary 
from state to state, it is everywhere the key welfare agency. In 
most places it administers general relief funds made available by 
state or local appropriations, as well as the grants for dependent 
children, the aged, and the blind. It handles the distribution of 
federal surplus commodities. It certifies people for W.P.A., C.C.C., 
and N. Y.A. work programs. In a few states it takes applications for 
F.S.A. assistance and makes the investigations and recommenda- 
tions concerning grants. 

The extent to which local public welfare departments are charged 
with responsibility for special services to children depends on the 
legislation of the particular state and on the arrangements worked 
out locally with the juvenile court and the schools. The laws of 
many states make local public welfare departments responsible for 
designated services to delinquent, dependent, neglected, and handi- 
capped children. In five states legislation specifies that local welfare 
units may serve as probation ofl&cer if appointed by the court, and 
in Virginia this responsibility is mandatory. 

State welfare departments, besides supervising local units, sup- 
plement their services in many ways. State staffs often include 
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specialists in child welfare and various phases of public assistance, 
nutritionists, psychiatrists, psychologists, and medical social work- 
ers, whose services are of particular value in rural areas, where local 
resources are usually limited. Most state welfare departments 
directly handle many activities relating to children, such as the in- 
vestigation of adoptions and the inspection and licensing of agencies 
and institutions in the field of child care. State welfare departments 
and the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor jointly plan the special child welfare services which are pro- 
vided in selected rural areas. 

Other rural welfare agencies.— In addition to the public welfare 
department, the W.P.A., and the F.S.A., many additional agencies 
are engaged in welfare work in rural areas. The C.C.C. and the 
N.Y.A.,whose programs will be described m chapter xii, are attempt- 
ing to improve the situation of needy young people. The American 
Red Cross has organized many rural county chapters, some of which 
have quasi-public status, even being charged with the administra- 
tion of publicly appropriated funds. 

A certain amount of welfare work is performed in rural areas by 
churches and church organizations, school organizations such as 
parent-teacher associations, health agencies, and philanthropic and 
social clubs. The private agencies engaged in welfare work vary 
from community to community, as do the services they perform. 
The aggregate amount of financial assistance the private agencies 
provide is usually small. Nevertheless, their work is of great value. 
They perform many types of services for which public agencies have 
not time or means. They give a number of socially minded lay in- 
dividuals, many of whom have superior ability, an opportunity to 
participate actively in meeting the social needs of their communities. 

RURAL SOCIAL WELFARE AND THE SCHOOLS 

Besides alleviating distress, the welfare programs now in opera- 
tion have improved the opportunity of millions of rural children to 
secure the benefits of an education. Even such a program as old age 
assistance has indirectly affected school attendance by relieving 
many men and women of the care of aged dependents and permitting 
them to give their children better opportunities. The aid to de- 
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pendent children program has, of course, been of more direct and 
significant help. The recent amendment providing for continued 
assistance to eligible children up to the age of eighteen if they re- 
main in school should have far-reaching influence on school attend- 
ance. It relieves the children affected from pressure to begin to earn 
money. Relief grants, W.P.A. wages, and F.S.A. loans have facili- 
tated school attendance for great numbers of rural children. At one 
time alone, it must be remembered, there were as many as three and 
a half million children under sixteen in families receiving public 
assistance. 

Studies have been cited which show that children whose families 
are on relief drop out of school sooner and probably attend school 
less regularly than other rural children. Such studies do not dis- 
prove the value of public assistance but, on the contrary, establish 
the close relationship between economic status and educational op- 
portunity. It may be presumed that the children studied would have 
been still more handicapped in securing an education if their families 
had not been helped and that, on the other hand, they would have 
had better educational opportunities if the assistance given their 
parents had been more adequate. Studies of destitute rural families 
who are receiving little or no public assistance — and such families 
exist in large numbers in certain states — show that their children are 
severely handicapped in attending school even though they may be 
enrolled in the same proportion as other children. 

Welfare programs and children's school progress . — Rural welfare 
programs not only facilitate school attendance but help children to 
secure the maximum amount of benefit from their education. By 
improving living conditions and reducing worry and tension in 
poverty-stricken homes, public assistance grants enable large num- 
bers of rural children to attend school physically and psychologically 
prepared to profit from the work they do there. 

The workers who administer the aid to dependent children and the 
child welfare programs take an active interest in the school progress 
of the children with whom they work. Because a social worker has 
entree to the child’s home and studies his entire situation, she is in a 
strategic position to understand and help him. She can interpret the 
child’s home situation to his teacher and his school problems to his 
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family. Social workers have been instrumental in such things as in- 
ducing children to participate more actively in school activities and 
getting parents to accept vocational plans adapted to their chil- 
dren’s capacities. Their familiarity with the social resources of the 
community and the needs of the children with whom they work en- 
ables them to make necessary referrals to other agencies and insti- 
tutions and to recommend proper placement, when that is necessary, 
for defective or handicapped children. 

Child welfare workers are unusually well situated to help children 
make proper educational progress. They are chosen for their work 
because of special ability and training in dealing with children’s 
problems. Relatively small case loads permit them to do far more 
individual counseling with children and their families than other 
social workers or teachers can find time for. These advantages are 
particularly important in the case of those children for whom the 
group approach of ordinary school work is least suitable — handi- 
capped or exceptional children and children with emotional prob- 
lems. 

Many referrals to child welfare workers come from teachers and 
other school ofiicials. Children may be referred, for example, be- 
cause they are markedly retarded in school, present behavior prob- 
lems, or have unaccountable difficulty with some one subject, such 
as reading. In many instances child welfare workers are able to help 
children overcome their difficulties. They may work intensively 
with the children to help them clear up emotional problems which 
are retarding them at school or go into their home situations and 
effect improvements or get children placed elsewhere. In all cases 
welfare workers attempt to co-operate closely with teachers and the 
school. They realize that emotional difficulties not only may reveal 
themselves at school but may be significantly affected by the child’s 
school experiences and his relationships with his teachers. In some 
instances welfare workers and teachers have jointly worked out 
programs for helping disturbed children at school. 

X Co-operation in attendance work . — ^The need for close co-operation 
between social workers and classroom teachers is clear. In addition, 
it is highly important that good workmg arrangements be established 
between social workers and members of the school staff who do home 
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visiting — attendance officers, visiting teachers, guidance counselors, 
and nurses. The co-operation of welfare agencies is particularly 
necessary in the cases where children’s absence from school springs 
from personal or family difficulties. Ideally each large rural school, 
or each administrative unit, should have a specially trained visiting 
teacher, in addition to an attendance officer, to take charge of such 
cases. Actually, few rural school systems can afford both a visiting 
teacher and an attendance officer, and attempts to have one person 
handle the functions of both have in the main been unsuccessful. 
Most attendance officers have no training or special competence for 
careful case work. Trained case workers, on the other hand, cannot 
do the work for which they are best fitted if they are overburdened 
with routine attendance work and identified as law-enforcement 
officers. 

In a few places, however, visiting teachers are successfully han- 
dling both regular attendance enforcement and special-problem tru- 
ancy cases. To accept responsibility for these two aspects of at- 
tendance work, individuals must be unusually well qualified by 
personality and training. They must have the personal characteris- 
tics that make for effectiveness in law enforcement and at the same 
time have the understanding, S3mipathy, and insight required for 
case work. They must be well trained in school administration and 
school law, on the one hand, and child development and social case 
work, on the other. In addition, it is essential that their assignments 
be so adjusted as to leave them time to do intensive case work 
where it is indicated. 

For a time child welfare workers in Alabama handled all attend- 
ance work. In the past few years, however, their other duties have 
become so heavy that there has been a tendency to relieve them of 
routine cases. In all but a few counties such cases are now handled 
by the department of education, and only the situations where case 
work seems advisable are referred to the department of public wel- 
fare. While it may not be feasible or desirable in all rural areas to 
give welfare agencies complete responsibility for attendance cases, 
it is essential — ^particularly if the school has no trained case worker 
on its staff — that their co-operation be secured. 

The welfare problem and the school program . — The existence of a 
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large-scale rural welfare problem has many implications for the rural 
school program. As an institution which exists to implement the 
democratic ideal of equality of opportunity, the school has an obliga- 
tion to do what it can to see that children from underprivileged 
homes are not hindered in obtaining an education. In formulating 
its educational program, it must take into account the background, 
interests, and needs of these children, who in many areas constitute 
a very considerable proportion of the entire student body. Rural 
schools themselves are in a sense the underprivileged children of 
American education and should be particularly sensitive to the 
plight of those children who are handicapped by poverty in securing 
an education. 

As has been seen, many rural children cannot attend school regu- 
larly because they lack even the small sums required to get there, to 
buy school supplies, and to pay for their lunches. The rural school 
can make an important contribution toward equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity through the provision of free transportation, 
school supplies, and hot lunches. It is important that the rural high 
school make maximum use of the student work program of the 
N.Y.A. 

The serious social and economic problems of rural areas call for a 
re-examination of the traditional rural school curriculum. It is evi- 
dent, for example, that from the earliest appropriate grade level in- 
creased consideration should be given to social and economic prob- 
lems to develop pupils’ ability to cope with them. The need for ex- 
panded guidance and vocational education programs is clearly in- 
dicated. Unless children from poverty-stricken homes are acquaint- 
ed with a variety of occupational fields and given an opportunity to 
explore and develop their skills, the chances are great that they will 
do the same type of work as their parents or something else equally 
unremunerative. In general, the better vocational opportunities 
are open only to those with proper educational preparation. 

The educational retardation of many underprivileged children 
has economic roots which have already been considered, but in addi- 
tion it is a challenge and a reproach to the rural school. If as a 
group these children are uninterested, retarded, and inclined to drop 
out of school early, it is in part because the education offered to 
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them seems of little value. It is the responsibility of the schools to 
develop programs and teaching methods which will capture the at- 
tention and serve the needs of these pupils, as well as those from 
more prosperous homes. 

Broadening community understanding. — In addition to taking 
cognizance of rural poverty in formulating its own program, the 
rural school must do what it can to improve community provision 
for meeting the needs of those in distress. Fortunately, the school 
can do a great deal. Understanding is as essential as financial ability 
to the establishment of a satisfactory welfare program. 

J( Particularly in rural areas it is necessary to acquaint people with 
the extent and urgency of the social needs which exist and the value 
of an adequate, well-administered, and well-co-ordinated welfare 
program. It is only within recent years that a large-scale relief prob- 
lem has emerged in rural America. Many rural people, even some of 
those in need, have little idea of the extent of poverty which exists. 
Inured to hardships, they do not always appreciate the necessity 
and value of adequate assistance to those who are destitute. They 
have had only brief experience with professional social work and 
need to be given an understanding of its methods and purposes. 
Many of the deficiencies of present efforts to relieve rural distress 
must be blamed not on poverty or callousness but on ignorance. 

More widespread awareness of the destitution which exists and 
the value of welfare work may be expected to influence both the pro- 
vision local communities make to meet their own needs and the 
amount of help they obtain from their respective states and the 
federal government. The administrators of the child welfare pro- 
gram put great stress on community understanding of the program, 
desire for it, and willingness to participate in deciding upon the areas 
in which to make the program available. 

Inadequacies in rural welfare provision. — Serious deficiencies now 
exist in rural welfare provision, despite the improvements which 
have been effected in recent years. Only a beginning has been made 
in attacking the causes of rural poverty. The destitution of migra- 
tory farm laborers, whose situation will be discussed in chapter xvi, 
has gone almost completely unrelieved. Relatively few of the farm 
families in distress are being helped by rehabilitation programs to 
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get back on their own feet. Much urgent need is not being met at all, 
and in many parts of the country the grants made under various wel- 
fare programs are woefully inadequate. As is natural in view of the 
recent and rapid development of rural welfare programs, the quality 
of service often leaves much to be desired. In most communities 
there is need for better co-ordination of existing welfare facilities. 

Despite the obvious advantages of helping farm families regain 
the ability to support themselves as compared with carrying them 
indefinitely on relief, rehabilitation programs have never been ex- 
tensive enough to reach more than a fraction of those in need of re- 
habilitation assistance and in a position to benefit from it. In 1940 
four hundred thousand families who were eligible for F.S.A. rehabili- 
tation loans had to be denied them because no money to help them 
was available. Undoubtedly, many other impoverished families 
who could have been helped to get back on their feet did not even 
apply for assistance, knowing that applicants were being turned 
away. During the 1939-40 fiscal year, although applications for 
tenant purchase loans were received in only about 1,300 counties, 
more than 133,000 requests were made for the less than seven thou- 
sand loans which could be granted. 

Even in the provision of relief, which might be regarded as a mini- 
mum social obligation, the most serious deficiencies exist. Particu- 
larly in states which have turned over the entire relief burden to 
local governmental units, large numbers of destitute rural people 
are denied relief or given only the most meager assistance. In Texas, 
for example, during the winter of 1939-40 six out of every seven 
families in need received no public assistance except for surplus 
commodities. A month’s supply of commodities for a family of four 
had a retail value of about $3.88 — less than one cent per person per 
meal. Those families who were granted relief were given only about 
eight dollars a month. In April, 1940, in eight states where local 
governments had entire responsibility for relief, grants averaged only 
$11.77 per family. By contrast,in thirty-one states where local funds 
were supplemented by the states, grants averaged $25.43. 

It must not be thought that such variations and inadequacies ' 
exist only in the provision of relief. In April, 1940, there were still 
seven states not participating in the federal program of aid to de- 
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pendent children. In the states which had adopted the program, the 
number of recipients of aid per one thousand estimated children 
under sixteen ranged from eight in Virginia to fifty-two in Louisiana. 
Monthly grants varied from slightly over eight dollars per family in 
Arkansas to more than sixty dollars per family in Massachusetts. 
^ Improving the quality of rural welfare service. — In communities 
where social needs are being inadequately met rural schools can help 
to secure more generous welfare appropriations through their educa- 
tional work with adults and their participation in general welfare and 
community planning. Through these same means they can acquaint 
their communities with the methods and values of professional wel- 
fare work and thus help to effect improvements in the caliber of wel- 
fare service. In rural areas, even more than in cities, community 
attitudes influence the character of welfare programs and the selec- 
tion of welfare workers. 

Rural communities face some real and some self-imposed handi- 
caps in attracting men and women equal to the responsibilities of 
modern social work. Lack of resources keeps salary scales below 
urban levels, and the rapidity with which rural welfare staffs have 
had to be developed has added to the difficulty of securing well- 
qualified workers. In addition, in many places rural people have 
handicapped themselves by failing to recognize the need of profes- 
sional preparation for welfare work and by favoring local residents, 
regardless of their training and qualifications, in filling jobs. Both 
weaknesses are understandable. A few exceptional men and women 
have succeeded in rural social work without preservice training. 
Local residents have certain advantages over newcomers — a knowl- 
edge of the people and the area and community acceptance. But 
such advantages, important as they are, are of little value to indi- 
viduals not prepared for social welfare work by personal qualifica- 
tions and professional preparation. The schools should exert their 
influence to have welfare workers chosen on the basis of merit. 
XThe need for better co-ordination. — ^In many communities some of 
the shortcomings in welfare service are traceable to failure to co- 
ordinate facilities. The necessity for co-ordination is particularly 
acute in rural areas where the total available resources are often in- 
adequate to meet the social needs which exist. Wherever co-ordina- 
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tion is lacking, there are likely to be useless duplication of effort, 
needless gaps in the provision of services, administrative confusion, 
and a lack of public understanding of the welfare program. In some 
counties where there is little ‘‘clearing” between welfare agencies it 
has been found that a few families receive a disproportionate amount 
of assistance. 

The simplest and most widely used method of eliminating duplica- 
tion of effort among welfare agencies is a social service exchange 
which maintains a central index of the applicants and grants of all 
public and private agencies. Laws recently passed in Kansas and 
Ohio make it mandatory for such an index to be established in every 
county. In many rural counties which do not have regularly con- 
stituted exchanges, a confidential index has been established in the 
office of the county welfare department for the benefit of those 
agencies which wish to consult it. 

A number of means have been developed to improve co-operation 
among agencies and at the same time increase public understanding 
of welfare work. In a few small communities lay people have been 
invited to participate in conferences on cases of unusual difficulty or 
community interest. Elsewhere permanent citizens^ advisory coun- 
cils have been established in connection with particular programs, 
such as child welfare. In some rural areas, notably in North Dakota 
and Indiana, community- or county-wide councils have been organ- 
ized to consider the whole welfare problem. In still other places 
welfare is one of the fields of attention of planning organizations in- 
terested in general community improvement. The work of such 
councils will be discussed in greater detail in chapter xv. In many 
places they have led not only to better co-ordination of existing 
facilities but to the establishment of new services and to community- 
wide attacks on such specific problems as recreation, tavern control, 
and medical care. 
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The chief sources of data were Grace A. Browning^s report on “Rural Public Wel- 
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are drawn from Rural Relief and Recovery ^ p. 3. 
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Stewart, Hazards in the Drought Area (Works Progress Administration Research 

Monograph XVI [Washington, D C.* U.S. Government Printing Office, 1938]). 
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from p. 80. 
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and Nathan L, Whetten, Rural Families on Relief (Works Progress Administration 
Research Monograph XVII [Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1938]), p 40 Information on the number of children in the rehef population is drawn 
from Seven Lean Y ears y p. 68. 

The discussion of school attendance among children from families on relief is largely 
based on Changing Aspects of Rural Relief y pp. 87-89. For the study on grade-school 
completion among children from relief and nonrelief families see Thomas C. McCor- 
mick, Comparative Study of Rural Relief and Non-Relief Households (Works Progress 
Administration Research Monograph II [Washington, D C • U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1935]), p. 33. For data on retardation among children of families on relief 
see Changing Aspects of Rural Relief y p. 80. 

Pages 247-48. The discussion on child labor in agriculture is largely based on a state- 
ment of Beatrice McConnell, director, Industrial Division, Children’s Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Labor, on “Child Labor in Agriculture” (submitted to a Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, U.S. Senate, Pursuant to S. Res. 266, May 
27, 1940). The quotation describing the agricultural child labor of today is from p. 2. 
The quotation with regard to the recommendation of the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy on child labor in agriculture is from p. 63. 

Pages 249-50. The information on the percentage of rural families on relief in Janu- 
ary, 1935, is drawn from Changing Aspects of Rural Relief y p. xviii. 

Data on the average earnings of W.P.A. workers in the fiscal year 1940 and the 
amount of road work done by the W.P.A. up to the end of 1939 are drawn from Report 
on Progress of the WPA Programy June jOy ip40 (Washington, D.C.: Federal Works 
Agency, Work Projects Administration, 1940). See esp. pp. 5 and 66. 

Pages 251-53. The account of the work of the Farm Security Administration is 
based on Farm Security Administration, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Farm Securi- 
ty (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office); Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Agriculture, “How the Farm Security Administration 
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Is Helping Needy Farm Families** (July 9, 1940) (mimeographed); and “History of the 
Farm Security Administration** (March 27, 1939) (mimeographed). 

Page 254. Grace A. Browning estimated the number of rural children receiv- 
ing grants from programs of aid to dependent children by multiplying the number of 
all children receiving aid in January, 1940 (753,705), in the states and territories with 
approved plans by 38.7 per cent (the percentage of families aided under this program 
in the fiscal year 1938^39 who lived in rural areas). 

Pages 255-56. The section on “The Public Welfare Agency** is primarily based upon 
the special report prepared by Grace A. Browning. 

The discussion of special child welfare services is based on a statement of Katharine 
F. Lenroot, chief, Children*s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, “Experience of the 
Children’s Bureau and the State Welfare Agencies under Title V, Part 3, of the Social 
Security Act Providing for Child-Welfare Services in Rural Areas** (submitted to a 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, U.S. Senate, Pursuant to 
S. Res. 266, May 27, 1940), pp. 1-2; and Gertrude Springer, “In Predominantly Rural 
Areas,** Survey Midmonihly^ Vol. LXXVII, No. 2 (February, 1941), a special issue on 
“Social Work at the Grass Roots ” 

Page 262. The information about the number of families eligible for F.S.A. 
loans who could not be helped and the number of applicants for tenant purchase loans 
is drawn from “How the Farm Security Administration Is Helping Needy Farm Fami- 
lies,** pp. 8 and 12. 

Information about the relief situation in Texas is drawn from Need — A Study of 
Basic Social Needs (“Texas Social Welfare Association Special Publications,” Vol I, 
No. I [November, 1940]). Data about the relief grants in various states in 1940 are from 
the same source, p. 13. 
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OLDER RURAL YOUTH 

D uring the early 1940’s the total number of persons aged 
sixteen to twenty-four will be greater than ever before and 
greater than it will ever be again in the calculable future. 
Bruce L. Melvin has estimated that the peak of about 21,900,000 
will be reached in 1944. In 1940, according to census data, there were 
nearly 21,500,000 youth in America in the sixteen-to-twenty-four- 
year age span. Forty-four per cent of them — ^approximately 9,500,- 
000 young men and women — ^lived in rural areas. 

For decades prior to 1930 there was a constant and heavy flow of 
youth from farms and villages to cities, so that between 1910 and 
1930 the total farm population declined by nearly two millions, 
despite a healthy rate of natural increase. During the booming 
1920’s the net migration of young people away from farms was more 
than two million. 

Suddenly the economic depression brought unemployment to re- 
duce the trek to cities and to send unprecedented numbers of city- 
dwellers back to the land. The net migration of youth from country 
to city between 1930 and 1935 is estimated at not more than two 
hundred thousand, leaving at least a million “dammed up” on farms 
who would have gone to cities had the migration flow continued as in 
the twenties. This does not include other hundreds of thousands 
who remained stranded among the rural-nonfarm population. 

THE SITUATION OF OLDER RURAL YOUTH 

Despite the effects of intermittent improvement in business ac- 
tivity during the late thirties and the national defense activity of the 
early forties, the cities are still not absorbing sufficient numbers of 
rural youth. The mechanization of agriculture goes on, reducing the 
amount of man power needed to produce food and fiber for the na- 
tion. Not only is farmownership more difficult of attainment than in 
any previous period, because of the large capital requirements of 
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modem mechanized farming, the disappearance of the frontier of 
free agricultural land, and numerous other factors, but the number 
of paid agricultural laborers is decreasing, demonstrating diminishing 
chances for youth to become even wage-earners on the farm. During 
recent decades employment in many important rural industries, 
such as mining, has also declined, largely because of the depletion of 
natural resources and the introduction of labor-saving machinery. 
In some sections of the country extractive industries which once 
absorbed large numbers of mral people have virtually disappeared, 
as the desolate cutover areas of the Northwest and the abandoned 
coal villages of the Appalachians bear witness. 

The problem of surplus farm youth . — Even if the number of opportu- 
nities in agriculture were not diminishing, there would still be a large 
“surplus” of farm youth. The number of farm youth annually reach- 
ing the age of eighteen at present is about 640,000, while only about 
290,000 adult farm people annually reach the age of sixty-five or die 
before reaching that age. Thus each year about 350,000 more farm 
youth mature than are needed in agriculture, even assuming a static 
replacement demand. The size of this annual surplus is likely to 
decline slightly during the coming decade but not enough to make 
any significant difference. Estimates of the prospective cumulative 
surplus of the present decade, without counting any piling-up from 
former years, vary from about three million upward. Roughly 50 
per cent of these surplus youth are girls. Experience and current 
trends indicate that nearly half of the girls will seek employment, at 
least for a considerable period before their marriage. Thus the addi- 
tion to the nonagricultural labor force from farm youth will probably 
be above two million during the present decade. 

The problem of transfer to nonfarm adjustment for these youth is 
complicated by the fact that most of them are growing up under con- 
ditions of severe poverty in geographic areas remote from the great 
centers of industrial employment. The majority of them are in the 
Cotton Belt and in the southern highlands, and smaller numbers are 
in the northern cutover lands, the Great Plains drought areas, and 
other parts of the country. Quite largely they are in families present- 
ly or recently dependent upon public assistance. About one million 
rural youth aged sixteen to twenty-four were members of such 
families in October, 1935. 
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Even for the surplus youth in the more fortunate families in good 
land areas where the comparatively prosperous diversified family 
farm is common, the dangers resulting from unemployment and 
clouded outlook bode ill for individual and national welfare. Work 
habits and earning potentialities develop with use and atrophy with 
disuse. Prolonged anxiety and repeated disappointments tend to 
produce permanently lethargic personalities. The loss to the Ameri- 
can culture of the future and the economic and military consequences 
of neglecting rural youth may be incalculable. 

The current defense emergency has heightened somewhat the 
public recognition of these dangers, and special efforts are under way 
to make current programs of vocational training for defense in- 
dustries accessible to rural youth. The special classes financed by 
congressional appropriations made during 1940, aggregating some 
forty million dollars, are for the most part being held in the public 
schools of cities and the larger towns and are consequently accessible 
to only a small number of rural young people. But ten million dol- 
lars was also appropriated in the autumn of 1940 for expenditure 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, for a special program to 
make similar training available in rural localities for out-of-school 
rural youth, and by the end of the first quarter of 1941 some seven 
thousand classes, enrolling an average of about fifteen rural boys, 
were reported in operation. Unfortunately, instruction in home 
nursing and care of the sick, of S|>ecial value to rural girls, though 
originally contemplated, was not included in this program. Sub- 
stantial numbers of rural girls benefit, however, from another 1940 
appropriation of $7,500,000 to the United States Office of Education 
to finance vocational training in appropriate public schools for young 
persons employed on National Youth Administration work projects. 
Money has since been appropriated to continue these special voca- 
tional programs during the 1941-42 fiscal year. 

The public consciousness of the problems of youth, which has been 
growing for more than a decade, was at first productive of much 
pessimism. There is, however, an increasing recognition that the 
startling gap which has developed between the time of leaving the 
traditional school and making an adjustment in satisfying full-time 
employment can be bridged in ways productive of individual and 
national strength. Rather than a cause solely of confusion and de- 
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spair, the lengthened period of nurture for youth can be utilized as an 
opportunity to develop more njeaningful general education, better 
vocational preparation, and altogether a gradual and better-inte- 
grated induction of youth into exercise of the responsibilities of adult 
citizenship in a great democratic nation. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT-EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 
SERVING RURAL YOUTH 

In view of the present economic and educational status of older 
youth, the most urgent requirement is that opportunities be made to 
enable them to combine working, earning, and learning. Striking 
and highly significant ways of integrating productive labor and earn- 
ing with education and training are now taking form. In keeping 
with the facts of twentieth-century national economic organization, 
the federal government is participating in a program to provide 
youth with earning-learning opportunities. This program operates 
through several agencies, all of which necessarily co-operate in vari- 
ous ways and to varying degrees with the state governments and with 
local public and private organizations, adult citizens, and youth. In 
particular, the National Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps have pioneered in developing new means of 
serving youth. We shall look at their programs, with our attention 
focused on the opportunities they provide for older rural youth. 

The National Youth Administration.— In June, 1935, by executive 
order President Roosevelt created the National Youth Administra- 
tion to embrace the student-aid program formerly operated as a part 
of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and a program of 
work projects for out-of-school needy young people. Annual appro- 
priations for the support of this agency have been made by Congress, 
and it has blazed trails in providing combinations of work, guidance, 
and training for youth. Its achievements in this area, and those of 
its sister-agency, the Civilian Conservation Corps, have had pro- 
found effects upon the prevailing educational philosophy, tending to 
cause educators at the secondary and higher levels to recognize anew 
the importance of work experience as a part of a good education as 
well as preparation for vocational competency. 

The N.Y.A. also operates to promote equality of educational op- 
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portunity by enabling many young persons to surmount the barrier 
of low family income which would otherwise bar them from further 
schooling and by enabling many others to escape the handicap of 
unemployment which would prevent them from gaining work ex- 
perience or practical training. 

Older rural youth have always had a part in the student work 
program, in which the N.Y.A. pays selected students for useful work 
assigned to them by their respective school or college authorities, 
thereby enabling them to earn modest sums without which they 
would be unable to continue their schooling. With respect to its 
work projects for out-of-school youth, however, the N.Y.A. was at 
first justifiably criticized because the youth benefited were very 
largely residents of cities and towns and because few projects were 
set up within the reach of farm and village youth. 

Late in 1936 the N.Y.A. began to experiment with “resident 
training centers,” primarily for the benefit of farm youth. Chiefly 
located at agricultural schools, the early centers gave students from 
farms opportunities to do their own housekeeping and earn small 
sums, thus making it possible for them to take “short courses” in 
agriculture or homemaking. Subsequently, resident training centers 
were put into operation in a greater variety of places and for more 
varied purposes, though they are still designed chiefly to make 
available the benefits of combined work and training to needy rural 
youth. By 1941 there were more than six hundred centers in opera- 
tion, with some forty thousand young people enrolled at a given time. 

After the onset of the defense emergency in 1940 there came a 
marked tendency to slant the N.Y.A. work and training toward 
preparation for defense industries. However, some of the resident 
centers have kept their emphasis exclusively upon agriculture and 
homemaking and continue to serve rural youth who look forward to 
agricultural life. The centers which are devoted wholly to mechani- 
cal work and training related to defense industries are chiefly for 
that equally large group of rural youth who must eventually find 
careers in nonagricultural pursuits. 

A typical resident training center. — A current example of an N.Y.A. 
resident center serving rural youth is operated in the plant of the 
defunct Hartwick Seminary, near Cooperstown, New York. The 
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center also includes an adjoining farm of 135 acres. Its aim is to pre- 
pare rural young men who are not high-school graduates for skilled 
agricultural work and rural young women for rural occupations in 
the field of homemaking, chiefly as household assistants. Work units 
for young men include (i) farm management, (2) dairy industry, (3) 
poultry and vegetable crops, and (4) farm mechanics. All work proj- 
ects are accompanied by practical related instruction supervised by 
the Agricultural Education Bureau of the state education depart- 
ment. This bureau and the Extension Division of Cornell Univer- 
sity are joint local sponsors of the center. 

During the enrolment term of one year young men obtain experi- 
ence in several or all of the four work units as well as instruction in 
general agriculture. The minimum enrolment period for girls is six 
months. During this period girls obtain work experience and in- 
struction in (i) food preparation and service, (2) sewing and textiles, 
and (3) household management. 

The young men and young women participate jointly in a com- 
prehensive program of civic, social, and recreational activities. The 
program is very largely planned by the youth themselves, and they 
have constructed or rehabilitated many of the facilities needed for it. 
Social and recreational activities are also conducted in co-operation 
with the youth and adults of the surrounding community. Experi- 
ence in co-operative group living is one of the most valuable phases 
of the program of this resident training center. 

Although resident training centers have enabled the N.Y.A. to 
serve increasing numbers of rural youth, it has not yet succeeded in 
extending the benefits of its programs to rural youth on a fully 
equitable basis as compared with the opportunities it offers urban 
youth. In recent years enrolment in the N.Y.A. student work pro- 
gram has ranged between 250,000 and upward of 400,000, and from 
150,000 to approximately 300,000 have been enrolled in N.Y.A. 
projects for out-of-school youth. Well under half of the young 
people reached have been rural. The agency is making sincere efforts, 
however, to extend and improve its service to rural youth. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps . — ^The well-known Civilian Con- 
servation Corps was established in 1933 to provide for the conserva- 
tion of natural resources and to furnish employment to unemployed 
yoimg men in relief families. During its eight years of existence its 
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enrolment has generally consisted of about three hundred thousand 
men enrolled for periods of six months or longer, of whom about one- 
tenth are veterans of World War I, the others being young men, 
most of them from relief families, who are single and in need of work. 
Negroes are represented in approximate proportion to their numbers 
in the population. 

Nearly 60 per cent of the enrollees are rural youth. Thus the 
C.C.C. is an agency of considerable importance for the youth of 
rural America. It maintains some 1,350 camps with about two hun- 
dred enrollees in each camp. Many of the camps are in public parks 
or forests, and enrollees are typically assigned work in connection 
with projects of public construction, fire prevention, reforestation, 
and flood control. Some C.C.C. camps are devoted exclusively to 
erosion control and other forms of soil conservation. Thus the work 
done at C.C.C. camps may have high educational value for farm 
boys. All the camps have considerable motor equipment, and a 
limited number of enrollees get valuable experience in the operation 
and repair of trucks and tractors. 

Soon after the Corps was established, special provision was made 
for more formal schooling at C.C.C. camps. An educational adviser 
selected by the United States Office of Education was employed in 
each camp to obtain the co-operation of the military and technical 
personnel of the camp in the organization of a program of instruc- 
tion. At first such programs were carried on under great handicaps, 
including lack of housing space, poor lighting, and absence of in- 
structional equipment. Gradually these obstacles are being over- 
come and now almost every camp has a special building containing 
classrooms and shops for instructional purposes, adequately lighted 
and otherwise equipped. 

The educational program is on an ostensibly voluntary basis, and 
instruction in classes is given only after the regular eight-hour work- 
ing day is over. Some investigators have asserted that in fact there 
is a good deal of compulsion up>on enrollees to sign up for classes. 
The same investigators have urged that class work should be more 
closely integrated with the manual work performed by enrollees in 
the field and that the eight-hour work requirement should be relaxed 
to leave more time for education and training. 

It has also been recommended that the initial selection of enrol- 
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lees, now made by local welfare agencies, should be made by public 
emplo)mient offices and that a system should be developed whereby 
new enrollees could be assigned to camps where they would receive 
the particular types of work and education for which they are best 
fitted. These suggestions indicate that there is much room for im- 
provement in the administration of the C.C.C. as an agency to pro- 
vide emplo)mient and education for rural youth. It has, however, 
helped to fill a pressing and important need; its past and prospective 
accomplishments in conserving human and material resources are 
very great. 

COMMUNITY PLANNING FOR THE NEEDS OF RURAL YOUTH 

The best federal, state, or co-operative programs will meet with 
only limited success if they encounter local apathy, defeatism, dis- 
sension, or hostility. On the other hand, communities which sur- 
mount petty local antagonisms and factionalism and plan co-opera- 
tively to meet their social needs can do a great deal to solve their 
own problems by wise use of latent local leadership and resources, 
whether aid from larger units of government be much or little. 

The first step — a survey . — Strange though it may seem, there are 
few communities where anyone pretends to know the size of the 
youth population. Usually no one person knows whether there are 
more girls than boys in the community, how many are working at 
what jobs for what wages and hours, and how many are out of school 
and unemployed. 

Much less does anyone know about the health, educational, and 
recreational wants and needs of the community’s young people. 
How many need dental attention? The records of the local Selective 
Service board will give a slight indication. How many are in danger 
of tuberculosis? How many have a venereal disease? How many 
definitely want further schooling but lack the modest necessary 
financial resources? How do the out-of-school boys and girls spend 
their spare time? Only by searching for the answers to such ques- 
tions as these can one ascertain outstanding community needs. 

Are there in the area enough high-school graduates who want 
further education but are financially unable to leave home and go to 
college to justify the establishment of a local public junior college? 
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If not, are there enough to justify a request for the operation of a 
local extension class by the state university or the land-grant col- 
lege? Do the social and recreational needs of the out-of-school youth 
and young adults of the community cry out for the construction or 
rehabilitation of a building to be used as a community youth center? 

Answers to many of these questions are available, at least in part, 
in the local schools, at the local courthouse, and at various other 
local repositories of public records. Others can be found only by 
questioning the community’s young people face to face. A survey of 
youth can use both methods, either for different phases of the in- 
vestigation or, for the same phases, in which case the data from the 
different sources afford a reciprocal check for accuracy. 

The important thing is to find the facts, discover what outstanding 
needs they point to, and then focus community attention on those 
needs. If a survey is accurate, it need not be too comprehensive or 
too elaborate. Many valuable surveys have been made in recent 
years with the co-operation of the Agricultural Extension Service, 
the United States Office of Education, and other federal and state 
agencies. Almost everywhere university and college departments 
of sociology and of education stand ready to give advice and consul- 
tation. A bulletin telling how to conduct various types of surveys is 
available from the American Youth Commission, which has itself 
executed several surveys of youth. 

Many types of programs are possible . — ^After the facts are known, 
possibilities in program planning are varied indeed. The community 
can concentrate at first upon ways and means of promoting the oc- 
cupational adjustment of youth, upon the improvement of educa- 
tional opportunities, or upon any one of a number of other under- 
takings, narrow or broad in scope. Wisconsin communities prepare 
for and conduct a “Citizenship Induction Day” for native new 
voters which achieves much toward making the young people con- 
scious of their privileges and responsibilities and toward making the 
community aware of their needs and what they have to offer. First 
used at Manitowoc, this program has become state-wide and is 
spreading to other states. 

North Carolina communities, well typified by the town of North 
Wilkesboro, conduct discussion groups on the problems of courtship 
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and marriage. In Ross County, Ohio, a survey of the needs of rural 
youth was sponsored by the Land Use Planning Committee and ex- 
ecuted largely by the youth themselves, with the co-operation of 
national, state, and local agencies. As a result of this survey a series 
of community plans for rural youth is being developed. Ross County 
is one of a group of communities in several states where the American 
Youth Commission provides advisory service in the planning of 
local youth programs. 

PROGRAMS TO IMPROVE THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 
OP RURAL YOUTH 

Many youth surveys will point to the economic predicament of 
the community’s young people as the situation most urgently re- 
quiring consideration. Making a satisfactory occupational adjust- 
ment — securing competent guidance, necessary vocational prepara- 
tion, and a fair start in farming or a foothold in some nonagricultural 
occupation — is the most basic and difficult proWem confronting the 
vast majority of rural youth. In many places community youth 
councils, particular agencies, or informal groups have recognized the 
necessity of providing programs which will facilitate the occupation- 
al adjustment of youth and keep it from being the hit-or-miss, waste- 
ful, discouraging process it now so often is. Because most of the pro- 
grams are newly launched, tentative, and handicapped by the limit- 
ed resources of their sponsors, concrete accomplishments thus far 
have not been great. However, these early community efforts have 
laid the groundwork for more ambitious and effective programs and 
have given adults and youth alike a better understanding of the eco- 
nomic situation of today’s young people. It is encouraging to note 
that the number of programs concerned with some phase of occupa- 
tional adjustment is multiplying rapidly. The efforts witnessed so 
far may be only the preliminary stirrings of a substantial and wide- 
spread effort on the part of American communities to improve the 
economic situation of their youth. 

Vocational education, guidance, and placement are the three es- 
sential elements of a well-rounded occupational adjustment pro- 
gram. As was brought out in chapters v and vi, few rural schools are 
offering adequate vocational training opportunities and guidance 
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and placement services to their own students, to say nothing of out- 
of-school youth; and relatively few of the minority of public employ- 
ment offices which have special facilities for meeting the needs of 
young people are so situated and staffed that they can serve rural 
youth. However, the number of schools which recognize their obliga- 
tion to out-of-school youth is rapidly growing. Even among the 
schools which do not have well-organized guidance programs there 
are increasing signs of concern for unemployed or underemployed 
young people. In a number of places school superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers are doing what they can to get such youth placed 
or to help them find temporary money-making opportunities. A 
number of school systems, in widely scattered parts of the country, 
are planning to employ an extra person, on either a full- or part-time 
basis, to devote himself to this work. In addition to attempting to 
place youth, these schools hope to guide them to get necessary voca- 
tional training and to provide such training themselves when it is 
feasible and desirable. 

In Colorado and a few other places schools are experimenting with 
work-education programs for out-of-school youth similar to the 
diversified occupations program for students described in chapters v 
and vi. Efforts are made to place out-of-school youth on a part-time 
training basis in a field of their choice and to provide study oppor- 
tunities closely related to their occupational interest. A promising 
attempt is also under way in the western states to develop satisfac- 
tory arrangements for training apprentices in small communities. 

Community efforts to help youth get established . — Even in places 
where the schools and public employment offices are providing 
guidance and placement services for out-of-school youth it is im- 
portant that they have the co-operation of the community and the 
youth themselves. Where those agencies are not active, it is obvious- 
ly essential that the community establish some other machinery for 
helping youth to make a satisfactory occupational adjustment. 

Ideally, the schools, other agencies, and representative commu- 
nity leaders should pool their efforts to develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram which meets the needs of in-school and out-of-school youth. An 
example of just such a program comes from a rural county with a 
county seat of some six thousand people, Fredonia, New York. 
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When the 'secretary of the local Y.M.C.A. began to give vocational 
talks at high-school assemblies, he noticed that most of the rural 
schools were not paying much attention to vocational guidance and 
placement. He was instrumental in organizing a county committee 
on guidance, composed of the school superintendent, the principals 
of rural and city high schools, the vocational teachers, a normal- 
school executive, and the proprietors of a local wholesale business, a 
retail store, and a hotel. 

Many of the committee’s activities benefit students and out-of- 
school youth alike. Two guidance clinics it sponsored attracted a 
thousand young men and women who had group sessions and in 
many cases personal interviews with carefully chosen representa- 
tives of some thirty different occupations offering emplo)Tnent op- 
portunities in the area. Other committee activities include radio 
broadcasts on vocational subjects, in the preparation of which youth 
participate; a question-and-answer column in the weekly papers of 
the county on the vocational problems of young people; and organ- 
ized tours to factories and other places of occupational interest. 

In North Carolina there are now more than ten community com- 
mittees and a state co-ordinating committee engaged in the task of 
accelerating employment among youth. In a number of rural com- 
munities where the schools make no attempt to help older youth the 
Kiwanis Club, similar organizations, or informal groups of prominent 
business and professional men have organized counseling services. 
Aware of their limitations as counselors, in many places the mem- 
bers of such groups have arranged to get training and consultation 
help from the nearest public employment office. Here and there 
rural communities have also undertaken surveys to uncover employ- 
ment opportunities. Not infrequently out-of-school youth have 
themselves participated in making such surveys. 

In such surveys opportunities in agriculture are not neglected. A 
growing number of agencies are interesting themselves in helping 
promising youth and young married couples to get established in 
farming. In many parts of the country county agricultural agents 
and vocational agriculture teachers are sponsoring father-and-son 
agreements which provide youth with well-defined opportunities to 
become partners on their family farms. In some places county agents 
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and agriculture teachers are also recommending reliable young per- 
sons to the Farm Credit Administration and other lending agencies 
for the loans they need to get established in farming and are then 
guiding them in their early agricultural operations. The success of 
the F.S.A.’s rehabilitation loan program, which also couples credit 
and guidance, suggests the possibilities of this sort of effort. In co- 
operation with teachers of vocational agriculture and the federal 
land banks, the Farm Credit Administration is conducting an experi- 
ment under which a number of promising vocational agriculture 
students may rent — and, it is hoped, ultimately purchase — farms 
which have come into the hands of the United States government. 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES AND PROGRAMS 
FOR OLDER RURAL YOUTH 

Rural youth need educational opportunities not only so that they 
can take their rightful place in the nation’s economy but, equally 
important, so that they can find the fullest amount of satisfaction in 
personal and family life and fulfil their civic responsibilities whether 
they move to the city or remain in the country. In fact, however, 
older rural youth are out of school in larger proportion than their 
urban contemporaries. Moreover, on account of the deficiencies in 
rural library service and many other handicaps inherent in sparsity 
of population, opportunities for informal education are generally not 
so ample in farm and village life as they are in cities. New educa- 
tional agencies and new techniques adapted to the needs and situa- 
tion of rural youth are urgently needed. However, there are a num- 
ber of existing agencies which are making a special effort to meet 
the educational needs of rural youth. 

At the level of higher education . — Most prominent among such 
agencies on the level of higher education are the land-grant colleges, 
a great chain of institutions in whose original conception and found- 
ing the needs of rural people were prominently in mind. These in- 
stitutions today receive substantial federal appropriations for speci- 
fied educational activities, many of which are related to agriculture 
and homemaking. In all there are sixty-nine land-grant colleges and 
universities. Seventeen of these institutions are devoted to the edu- 
cation of Negroes and have certain distinct characteristics. The 
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remaining land-grant colleges differ somewhat from one another, but 
in general provide three types of educational service: (i) resident 
instruction, with emphasis on instruction and research in agriculture, 
home economics, engineering, and their underlying sciences; (2) ex- 
periment-station research, originally concerned almost exclusively 
with the productive phases of farming but now also devoted to 
agricultural marketing problems, rural sociology, and home econom- 
ics; and (3) extension work in agriculture, home economics, and 
rural community life. As is apparent, the land-grant colleges are 
oriented to serve the rural population. 

The extension service of the land-grant colleges will be described 
in chapter xiii. Their programs of resident instruction have been 
gradually broadened to meet the needs of students, and many insti- 
tutions now offer courses in teacher education, forestry, veterinary 
medicine, and commerce and business, as well as in agriculture, home 
economics, and engineering. At most institutions instruction has 
also been extended upward into a number of graduate fields. In 
1935-36, 17 per cent of the more than one million students enrolled 
in degree-granting institutions in the United States were attending 
land-grant colleges and universities. Twenty-one per cent of all 
graduate students were enrolled in land-grant institutions. A sub- 
stantial proportion of these students came from rural communities. 

The survey of the land-grant colleges made for the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education found that many aspects of their program and 
administration required improvement. Complex problems remain to 
be solved with regard to the division of authority between the states 
and the federal government in the control of these institutions and 
with regard to the relationship of the land-grant colleges to other 
institutions of higher education in their respective states. The resi- 
dent instruction programs of the land-grant colleges are still not 
sufficiently broad. Most of the institutions have underestimated 
“the importance of a more ample background of general education 
than is furnished by the high school alone” and overemphasized 
the productive aspects of agriculture while devoting too little 
attention to developing skill in business management, economic 
insight, and co-operative attitudes. While pointing out these 
shortcomings, the survey reported unequivocally that “the United 
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States has the most effective program of education in the technical 
fields represented by agriculture, engineering, and home economics 
to be found in any country.” 

The folk-school idea . — ^Peter Manniche, in describing the famous 
Danish folk high schools, says: 

Students and teachers work, eat, and talk together. The ideal high school 
teacher is the first among equals, a man who has something to say, not just 
has to say something at definite hours of the day. He is neither a FUhrer who 
can give the whole truth or the whole system, nor a co-partner in a debating 
club 

Grundtvig’s idea was to educate the common people — farmers and artisans — 
toward democracy. He wanted individuals with social responsibility, not mass 

men The primary aim has always been to create better men and 

women. That the students also became better farmers and artisans and better 
cooperators was a by-product of their activity. 

The folk school as developed in Denmark offers a relatively in- 
formal and brief period of instruction each year and may be attended 
one or more years. It is intended primarily for persons aged eighteen 
to twenty-five. 

Under the guidance of their parents they have then learned the work on the 
farm. Their minds have matured. Their erotic and religious life has awakened 
their feeling for poetry, their sense of social responsibility. They are full of 
questions. 

The task of the folk school is to help them get answers to their ques- 
tions, chiefly through the teaching of history, literature, and sociol- 
ogy in a homely way and through the development of fellowship. 

In America the folk-school idea has taken root in a number of 
places and in a variety of adaptations. As we shall see, it has in- 
fluenced the new-type “short courses” offered by state agricultural 
colleges in the Northwest. In the southern Appalachian region it 
also crops up. Berea College in Kentucky, which represents one 
type of institution affected by the folk-school idea, has by providing 
work opportunities for all its students made education of a highly 
practical character available to the mountain youth of the area. 
Smaller, more recent, and different in type is the John C. Campbell 
Folk School at Brasstown, North Carolina. It is located on a three- 
hundred-acre farm, on which there have been buQt classrooms and a 
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home for about thirty young people. Both sexes work and study 
together during a regular winter term of about four months. 
Throughout the year the school serves as a community center, and 
in summer the teacher of carving travels through the countryside 
and holds informal classes, often out-of-doors. 

Resident students at the school do all the work of the farm and 
household. They get both instruction and actual experience in agri- 
culture, soil conservation, simple construction, and home economics. 
They provide their own amusements, of which folk games and com- 
munity singing form an important part. As a consequence of this 
stimulus, each year a folk festival is presented for the surrounding 
community. In June of each year, too, the school gives a special ten- 
day short course, during which workers from the open country and 
from the near-by mining and cotton-mill districts join in living, 
working, and playing together. In this way the influence of the 
school is extended to the community as a whole and to the surround- 
ing areas. 

The John C. Campbell Folk School receives no public funds but is 
nearly self-supporting, although the costs of attending the four- 
month term are kept so low that they can usually be worked out 
during the term. When they cannot be, students are usually 
allowed to work them out by some additional labor at the school. 
Begun in 1926, this folk school is still small but succeeds in integrat- 
ing itself so closely with the community that it is referred to as “a 
rural center rather than a school proper.” It may well be that the 
Campbell School and the handful of other folk schools now in ex- 
istence will prove so successful that they will lead to the establish- 
ment of many additional schools of similar type in rural communi- 
ties throughout America. 

'‘Short courses” for farm young people . — The “agricultural short 
course” is an institution of considerable age in the United States, 
having long been a feature of many of the land-grant colleges. A 
much-needed clarification of terminology is furnished by E. L. 
Kirkpatrick’s definition: “the period of instruction ranging from 
four to twenty-four weeks on a one or two year basis, which is offered 
to those not regularly enrolled in school.” This distinguishes it, on 
the one hand, from the shorter “institute” or “Farmers’ Week” 
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type of offering, lasting only a few days, and, on the other hand, from 
the nondegree course of two or three full academic years, which is 
also available at a few agricultural colleges. 

The number of institutions offering short courses was forty-six 
in 1923 but declined to twenty-eight in 1938. Reasons for the decline 
include the broadening of agricultural extension work so that prac- 
tically equivalent instruction is obtainable from the county agent 
and his staff, the expansion of vocational agriculture departments 
in the high schools, and the lack of available dormitory facilities and 
instructional staffs at many colleges. The courses which are still 
offered have in some cases been completely reorganized and are 
thought to be serving a real need. 

The early short courses were in general agriculture, but a tendency 
developed for courses to specialize upon the mechanical aspects of 
specific kinds of farming and related industries. Concomitantly, the 
period of instruction was shortened to a point where courses became 
mere institutes or conferences at some colleges. More recently, the 
early exclusive emphasis upon productive efficiency in farming has 
been broadened at some institutions to embrace cultural aspects of 
rural living, and many of today’s short courses partake of the char- 
acter of the folk school which has had so profound an influence upon 
the rural peoples of Scandinavia. 

An outstanding example of this new and promising type of short 
course is the one offered at the University of Wisconsin, which 
strives to educate out-of-school young men for both farming and 
rural leadership. 

The challenge is to equip them adequately for new economic and social 
situations, as well as the technical problems affecting agriculture, to provide 
an education that will stimulate thinking about and give a better understand- 
ing of distribution, markets, and actual participation in group organization. 

The course includes two winter sessions of fifteen weeks each. In 
addition to instruction designed to make the students more profi- 
cient farmers, courses are offered in such subjects as the co-operative 
movement, commimity music, parliamentary practice, personal and 
social development, rural society, American history, regional litera- 
ture, and farm legal and business practice. Three evenings each week 
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are set aside for forums where problems ranging from insurance to 
international relations are discussed. Enrolment of 375 students in 
1938-39 provides one bit of evidence of the vitality of the program. 

Short courses now being offered by the agricultural colleges in 
Minnesota and North Dakota have a similar folk-school emphasis. 
E. L. Kirkpatrick feels that short courses represent an unexcelled 
opportunity for preparing young men to secure maximum satisfac- 
tion from operating a farm and living in the country and for helping 
them to develop their leadership potentialities. Short courses should 
also be developed, he feels, for rural young women, largely built 
around homemaking but also covering means of using leisure time 
for money-making or increased personal satisfaction. 

Local public junior colleges . — Early in the depression of the 1930’s 
most of the twenty-eight thousand high schools in the nation found 
some of their own recent graduates clamoring at their doors for 
further schooling. No jobs were available, and few of the youth had 
the financial resources necessary to leave the home community and 
attend college, even though they had planned to do so. This situa- 
tion served to emphasize the widespread need for local junior col- 
leges which would add a two-year extension to the four-year high 
school and enable thousands of young people to get a complete 
secondary education without leaving their homes. 

Besides carrying general education through the secondary period, 
the junior college is the logical institution to provide vocational or 
technical training for many skilled occupations and semiprofessions. 
The United States Office of Education has noted that junior colleges 
in industrial centers are already offering preparation for such varied 
pursuits as those of wireless operators, cost accountants, advertising 
solicitors, news reporters, policemen, detectives, secretaries, elec- 
trical assistants, photographers, statisticians, bank clerks, realtors, 
surveyors, watchmakers, and department-store supervisors. Usual- 
ly they concentrate upon the types of vocational training for which 
there is likely to be a strong local demand. Rural youth, too, should 
have better opportunities to prepare themselves for the occupations 
represented in their own labor market. They suffer grave handicaps 
when they must move great distances to seek work and apply for 
jobs for which they are completely unprepared. 
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Few rural school administrative units are now large enough to 
support a junior college. Ultimately such units may grow to the 
point where most can efficiently operate their own junior college and 
offer an integrated fourteen-year educational program, with each 
level well articulated with the next and with no invidious distinc- 
tions made between town and country youth. Meanwhile, junior 
colleges will have to be established on a regional basis by the joint 
action of a number of neighboring administrative units or by the 
states. In sparsely settled states the co-operation of administrative 
units in an area encompassing a number of counties may be required. 
In more thickly settled parts of the country, notably in the Middle 
West, it may be possible for a single county to support a junior col- 
lege if all its administrative units, including the one which embraces 
the county-seat town, co-operate. 

There are already 610 junior colleges in the United States, of 
which 261 are public institutions. These latter enrol about 170,000 
students, more than two-thirds of the total number in junior colleges 
of all types. In California some 40 public junior colleges are so dis- 
tributed over the state as to be almost within commuting distance 
of the home of any prospective student. Iowa, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Kansas, and Minnesota also have numerous local public junior 
colleges. There is now under way an extensive, well-conceived study 
of terminal education in junior colleges which may be expected not 
only to contribute to the development of more satisfactory curricu- 
lums in existing institutions but also to increase public awareness of 
the value of junior colleges and hasten the establishment of new ones. 
It is not unlikely that in our generation the junior-college movement 
will spread rapidly over the entire nation — a prospect rich in promise 
for older youth, both rural and urban. 

Parl-time vocational education for out-of -school youth . — For several 
years there has been under way the development of part-time in- 
struction in vocational agriculture and home economics for out- 
of-school youth. This trend is an offshoot of the federally aided vo- 
cational education program now functioning in some 7,600 high 
schools. In the South programs of part-time instruction in voca- 
tional agriculture were initiated separately for white and Negro 
youth and at first developed more rapidly than in other regions. By 
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1938, however, it was reported that every state had at least some 
local part-time programs operating, and it was estimated that a total 
of about fifty thousand farm boys and young men were enrolled. 

Some of the part-time courses are of the short, intensive type, 
with the group meeting once or twice a week during the winter 
months only; others are of the long, intermittent type, with monthly 
or bimonthly meetings throughout the year; a combination of both 
works well in many places. Attendance is, of course, voluntary; and 
the instruction centers about the expressed preferences of the group. 
Sometimes courses are almost completely devoted to farm engineer- 
ing or farm shop; elsewhere they may emphasize various phases of 
farm management, including recording and accounting, agricultural 
economics, livestock production methods, or crop and soil manage- 
ment. Occasionally some attention is given to rural community life. 

The instruction is always informal and is sometimes conducted as 
a forum. Each meeting is from two to three hours in duration, with 
part of the time devoted to recreation! The leisure activities take 
many forms, such as athletics suitable to the season, joint social 
programs with similar organizations of girls, appropriate holiday 
celebrations, and an annual banquet. Occasionally, too, the mem- 
bers of a part-time class co-operate in a business way by forming a 
breeders’ association, operating a fruit-spray “ring,” or engaging in 
co-operative buying and selling. 

The following objectives of the part-time vocational agriculture 
program, although adapted from a statement prepared by one mid- 
western teacher, have nation-wide applicability. The program at- 
tempts (i) to develop confidence of the older farm youth in himself, 
(2) to help him get established in farming, (3) to help him earn some 
money immediately, (4) to provide him with a spare-time activity, 
(5) to develop an appreciation for good recreation, and (6) to de- 
crease farm tenancy. 

Analogous part-time instruction in home economics is also carried 
on and was reported to be reaching some sixty-five thousand girls 
and women in 1938-39, but some of these were nonrural and some 
were of mature adult age. Some of the subject matter in vocational 
agriculture and home economics is suitable for both sexes, and there 
is a growing tendency toward occasional interchange of teachers be- 
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tween study groups in the two subjects and toward occasional joint 
meetings for both instructional and recreational purposes. In view 
of the well-recognized need of rural young men and women for com- 
panionship and more adequate preparation for marriage and family 
living, these developments, which tend to stimulate mutual under- 
standing, appear highly desirable. 

Opportunities to prepare for nonagricultural occupations . — In the 
aggregate, the various educational agencies which have been dis- 
cussed reach only a small proportion of all older rural youth. How- 
ever, those young people who intend to remain in the country as 
farmers or homemakers are relatively well served as compared with 
youth who must prepare themselves for some nonagricultural voca- 
tion. There is some likelihood that the high school in their local 
community will provide part-time courses in vocational agriculture 
and home economics, and each year a few thousand fortunate rural 
youth attend short courses and folk schools. The large numbers of 
youth who wish to prepare for nonagricultural employment — and it 
must be remembered that no more than half of all maturing farm 
youth may hope to be absorbed in agriculture — may have to go far- 
ther afield to obtain the vocational training they need. As was 
brought out in chapter vi, trade and industrial education is beyond 
the means of most rural high schools. Relatively few rural youth 
live near junior colleges which provide vocational programs. 

Fortunately, as was indicated in earlier sections of the chapter, 
the federal government is now helping to provide nonagricultural 
vocational training for rural youth both through the N.Y.A. and 
through the more recently launched program to train workers for de- 
fense industries. In addition, here and there throughout the country 
a few institutions are offering trade and industrial training for rural 
young people. A number of the land-grant colleges, for example, 
give short courses in occupations related to farming. The State 
College of Washington provides an intensive four-week course in gas 
engines and tractors. Oregon State has a similar course in which at- 
tention is given to all kinds of machines, including the Diesel engine. 
In addition, it offers young people of high-school age or above a two- 
week cannery course and a two-week dairy course. Finally, a num- 
ber of regional schools, of which perhaps the best known is the North 
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Dakota State School of Science at Wahpeton, provide trade and in- 
dustrial training for older youth. At Wahpeton courses are offered in 
numerous types of automobile work, air conditioning, aviation, 
electrical work, drafting, printing, radio repair and service, sheet- 
metal work, commerce, and numerous other fields. For girls, courses 
are provided in dressmaking and homemaking. Each year Wahpeton 
attracts approximately seven hundred students, roughly 90 per cent 
of whom are high-school graduates. Young people from every corner 
of North Dakota go to Wahpeton for vocational training. 

New York is developing a program which distributes throughout 
the state opportunities for similar iypts of training. Four of the six 
state schools of agriculture now offer courses designed to help rural 
youth prepare for nonagricultural employment. Two offer instruc- 
tion in electricity; another gives training in the processing of farm 
products and the manufacturing of industrial goods; the fourth offers 
a variety of courses covering such diverse fields as watchmaking and 
clock repair, automobile repair, garage operation, forestry, and vari- 
ous phases of construction work. All four schools offer a two-year 
course in home economics, designed to prepare rural girls for em- 
ployment as managers or cooks in clubs, tearooms, and restaurants. 

Any solution of the problem of surplus rural youth must include 
provision for vocational training in fields other than farming so that 
migrating youth will not be handicapped in making a satisfactory 
occupational adjustment and so that the nation may secure the bene- 
fit of developing their ability and skill. Present efforts to provide 
such training should be regarded as experiments rather than accepted 
as the ultimate solution to the problem. Out of the experience of the 
many institutions now offering training, the imaginative attempts of 
depression-born federal agencies to meet the needs of older youth, 
the current defense training program, and the findings of such studies 
as the one now in progress on terminal education in junior colleges 
may come a number of satisfactory patterns for making nonagricul- 
tural vocational training available to rural youth. 

Work opportunities to keep rural youth in school , — The provision of 
scholarships or work-and-earning opportunities which enable com- 
petent students to continue in school or college when otherwise they 
would have to drop out for financial reasons is also essential if the 
capacities of some of the most promising rural young people are not 
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to be wasted. Such opportunities are now being made available on a 
limited scale by many colleges and universities, by some community 
civic clubs, by some states maintaining scholarship systems, and by 
the National Youth Administration student work program. Through 
contributions from their own pockets Farm Security Administration 
workers in Mississippi have built up a revolving loan fund for worthy 
youth from F.S.A. households who wish to borrow money to attend 
college. The W. K. Kellogg Foundation annually provides scholar- 
ships for an eight-week short course at Michigan State College for 
more than one hundred of Michigan’s young people. 

Rural communities benefit themselves when they underwrite 
scholarships for needy young men and women with leadership po- 
tentialities. Given the opportunity, such young people can invigor- 
ate rural community life and perform many specific services which 
are needed and valuable. It is to the community's own interest to 
attempt to hold these youth and to develop their skill and ability. 
Fortunately, youth can be trained at relatively little cost to manage 
co-operatives, direct many types of recreational activities, and per- 
form numerous other services. It is within the means of most rural 
organizations to prepare youth for such resp)onsibilities by providing 
scholarships to short courses, folk schools, and recreation training in- 
stitutes; and few philanthropic opportunities have more to recom- 
mend them. 

Rural communities do not generally have the means to finance 
scholarships for the professions requiring long and expensive train- 
ing, such as medicine, library work, teaching, social work, and recrea- 
tion administration. In view of the great need of rural communities 
for the services which persons trained in these fields can provide, it 
may well be urged that the N.Y.A. should undertake, on an experi- 
mental basis and on a small scale at first, the provision of a few rela- 
tively expensive student work opportunities for gifted rural persons 
pledged to render needed professional services in these and similar 
fields in rural areas. 

ENCOURAGING CONSTRUCTIVE USE OF LEISURE TIME 

Of young men from the open country interviewed in the course of 
a survey of young people in Maryland, conducted by the American 
Youth Commission, one out of every five reported that his principal 
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leisure-time activity was loafing. In reporting on this survey of 
young people, Howard M. Bell writes: 

Even if the activities of the schools were so expanded and so revised as to 
absorb and hold a larger proportion of our idle youth, and even if effective voca- 
tional programs would result in placing larger numbers of our youth in profitable 
employment, there would still be a gap that only constructive recreational pro- 
grams could fill. 

Rural boys and girls are not naturally addicted to laziness and 
stagnation. The paucity of constructive recreational activity among 
them is due very largely to lack of community facilities which meet 
the leisure needs of older youth. Three out of every five of the farm 
youth interviewed in the Maryland survey thought that their local 
recreational resources were inadequate, one was uncertain about it, 
and only one thought that the facilities were sufficient. 

As the following discussion will suggest, in recent years there have 
been substantial advanc.es in the provision of leisure-time opportuni- 
ties for older rural youth. Yet, when assessed in relation to the total 
need, the inadequacy of existing resources is apparent. In many 
quarters there is a complacency about the deficiencies in this area for 
which there is little justification. In addition to its intrinsic values, 
which have been discussed in chapter x, recreation affects health, 
education, and the general level of culture and well-being. 

The N.Y.A. and W.P.A. promote public recreation . — In March, 
1940, the National Youth Administration had in its employ sixty 
thousand out-of-school youth working on projects designed to pro- 
vide community facilities or leadership for good use of leisure. Over 
half of these youth were building or repairing community houses, 
gymnasiums, swimming pools, and a great variety of other public 
recreational facilities. Over a third were giving leadership or assist- 
ance on community recreation programs. The remainder were en- 
gaged in library service and book repair, museum work, exhibits and 
visual aids, art, music, drama, writing, and craft work — all tasks 
with recreational implications. 

Of the facilities constructed by N.Y.A. workers perhaps none is of 
greater value, for youth and adults, than community-center build- 
ings. The numerous uses of the community building at Gunnison, 
Colorado, were described in chapter x. As constructed by N.Y.A. 
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workers, a community building typically contains classrooms, game- 
rooms, a library, a kitchen, and an assembly room adaptable for 
banquets or dances. Often there are small rooms for art exhibits, 
first-aid service, and vocational counseling. Sometimes there is a 
“little theater,” and occasionally provision is made even for a broad- 
casting station. In some instances these facilities are economically 
obtained by remodeling or repairing a building originally erected for 
some other purpose. 

Many of the young people employed in the student work program 
of the N.Y.A. are doing work described as research, surveys, and 
community service,much of which relates to recreation. Others work 
in library assistance, dramatics, art, and other undertakings both 
educational and recreational. 

It is not known to what extent the N.Y.A.’s recreational activities 
benefited rural youth, although it is certain that they were reached 
in substantial numbers. Data are available, however, which throw 
some light on the number of rural youth who took advantage of the 
recreational activities undertaken with workers supplied by the 
Work Projects Administration. At the peak of its activity, it will 
be remembered, the W.P.A. furnished recreation leaders and assist- 
ants to more than seven thousand communities, nearly 70 per cent 
of which were rural. Sample studies indicate that, of the five million 
people who took an active part in the leisure programs to which the 
W.P.A. made a contribution, roughly one-fourth were in the sLxteen- 
to-twenty-four-year age group. In addition, of course, many youth, 
in city and country, benefited from facilities built with W.P.A. 
assistance. 

Clubs for older rural youih.—The. Agricultural Extension Service 
and other public and private agencies active in the field of rural life 
are becoming increasingly conscious of the problems of older rural 
youth. During the early 1930’s the Extension Service recognized 
that the 4-H clubs were holding and reaching young people above 
the age of sixteen or eighteen only to a very limited extent and began 
to stress the development of clubs for youth and young adults. By 
1940 there were approximately 2,100 such clubs with more than 
seventy thousand members. 

Many rural youth also participate in the work of the leading 
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national farm organizations, either as members of junior units or as 
full-fledged members of the senior organization. Though there are 
important differences in spirit, tone, and emphasis among them, the 
national farm organizations have the common aims of promoting co- 
operation among farmers, providing educational, social, and recrea- 
tional opportunities, and improving rural life. One-fourth of the 
eight hundred thousand members of the National Grange are under 
thirty years of age. All persons over the age of fourteen who are 
members of farm families are eligible to full membership in the 
Grange, and young members are encouraged to take an active part 
in the management of the organization. In the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Co-operative Union of America, which concentrates large- 
ly upon the advancement of the co-operative movement, persons be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one in member-families are 
designated as “juniors.” They have all the rights of adult member- 
ship without the payment of fees and,^ in addition, the privilege of 
organizing local junior departments which have the benefit of special 
services from the National Educational Department of the organiza- 
tion. Farmers’ Union Juniors are particularly strong in the wheat 
states of the Northwest. The American Farm Bureau Federation 
co-operates widely with the rural youth-serving activities of the Ex- 
tension Service and the vocational agriculture departments in high 
schools and in a few states, notably Michigan, has organized junior 
farm bureaus. 

Not to be overlooked is a somewhat different type of organization 
— the American Country Life Association, which also has a Youth 
Section. The parent-organization is a national association of rural so- 
ciologists and community leaders which has long worked effectively 
for the upbuilding of a fine American rural culture. For a number 
of years it has sponsored a Student Section composed of students in 
agricultural colleges. More recently the designation of this group has 
been changed to Youth Section with the idea of making its scope 
broad enough to admit clubs of out-of-school rural youth and of 
emphasizing its aim to co-operate with all other worthy rural youth 
organizations. 

The local groups of youth in all these organizations carry on a 
variety of activities designed to advance their own education, recrea- 
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tion, health, knowledge of economic problems, and skill in managing 
co-operative enterprises. Here and there they operate small-scale 
credit unions and co-operative producers’ or consumers’ associations; 
a few groups manage co-operative housing associations on college 
or university campuses. 

In some parts of the country, particularly in the Middle West, 
state-wide associations of rural youth clubs have been organized. 
Indiana Rural Youth, sponsored by the Extension Service, embraces 
young people’s organizations in eighty of the state’s ninety-two 
counties, with a membership of approximately eight thousand be- 
tween eighteen and thirty years of age. Illinois has a similar organi- 
zation approximately equal in size for farm youth aged seventeen 
to twenty-eight. Iowa has a Rural Young People’s Assembly in 
which junior farm bureaus and rural youth clubs under other spon- 
sorship hold constituent membership. 

Character-building and civic organizations . — Rural youth are 
touched to a limited extent by Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Exchange, 
Optimist, and Civitan clubs; by the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce; by women’s clubs; by the “Scouting” organizations; 
and by church young people’s societies. Though all these associa- 
tions are composed largely of urban people, hundreds of their local 
units are found in towns or villages where rural life is a major in- 
terest. Most of them make efforts to extend their influence and serv- 
ices into the open country. 

The “service clubs” for business and professional men are often 
found in a variety of helpful relationships with the 4-H clubs and the 
Future Farmers of America groups; sometimes they sponsor similar 
local organizations for boys and girls. In the activities of service 
clubs there are two trends which should be encouraged: (i) without 
decreasing their solicitude for younger boys and girls, some far- 
sighted organizations are broadening their programs to encompass 
the needs of older youth, and (2) a few clubs are supplanting con- 
tests and competitions among individuals, which have been too con- 
spicuous a feature in the past, by undertakings in which co-operation 
for community advancement is stressed. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce has initiated a plan for co- 
operative activities by young people from town and country which 
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merits extension and is stressing the importance of augmenting the 
cultural and recreational resources of rural communities. The prin- 
cipal contribution of the women’s clubs to rural youth is in the field 
of educational aids, including scholarships in high schools and col- 
leges and supplementary vocational guidance. Although relatively 
few youth are being helped at present, the value of this type of as- 
sistance has already been indicated. In addition to its immediate 
benefits, it acquaints an influential group of women with the econom- 
ic and educational status of rural youth and may hasten the public 
provision of better rural educational opportunities. 

The “Scouting” organizations, including the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, and the Camp Fire Girls, reach into many small towns but 
have not been extended on any large scale into the open country and 
until recently have held relatively few active participants beyond 
the age of eighteen. The Boy Scouts are attempting to spread into 
the country and have recently initiated a new type of work designed 
to appeal especially to farm boys old enough for occupational tryouts 
and other vocational investigations. 

Both the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. are still very largely urban, 
with their rural units relatively few and small. Rapid extension of 
the full services of these organizations into rural areas would prob- 
ably require some use of funds collected by them in urban areas. 
This transfer, amply justified by the facts of the situation, is never- 
theless difficult to bring about. Both organizations now place con- 
siderable emphasis upon expanding “diluted” forms of their service 
among rural youth. Half of the 6,500 Hi-Y clubs of the Y.M.C.A. 
are in villages and towns of less than ten thousand population, and 
the Y.W.C.A. estimates that one-third of its 340,000 Girl Reserves 
are in small towns and country places. 

The various church young people’s organizations include many 
village and farm youth and can be so conducted as to constitute a 
powerful lever in the building of a wholesome and happy rural cul- 
ture, as is evidenced by instances of success in some places. For their 
potentialities to be realized, a lessening of overemphasis upon de- 
nominational separation and a willingness of small churches to com- 
bine in co-operative larger units appear to be essential. 

Most rural youth, however, have no effective contact with any of 
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the organizations which have been mentioned, except perhaps the 
church. Many rural communities are virtually untouched or very 
inadequately served by any youth organization. These facts have 
been repeatedly confirmed by detailed surveys of rural youth. Stud- 
ies of unmarried rural young people aged sixteen to twenty-five in 
four Oregon counties and two Arkansas counties disclosed that 
nearly 8o per cent of the out-of-school youth had no afiiliation with 
any organization except the church and its societies. These figures 
correspond closely with the findings of the American Youth Com- 
mission’s study in Maryland, where interviews with young people on 
farms and in villages revealed that 86 per cent of the former and 76 
per cent of the latter were not members of any club. The combined 
coverage of farm organizations and other civic and character-build- 
ing associations is significantly small in relation to the numbers of 
older rural youth who might be served. The organizations face the 
challenge of a nearly untouched field. All of them can well expand 
their programs, not as competitors, but as powerful allies in enliven- 
ing the rural church, modernizing rural education, and providing 
library service, recreational facilities, and other essential elements of 
a basic culture for America’s rural youth. 

FURTHER NEEDS AND POSSIBILITIES 

In every phase of the rural youth problem which one investigates, 
one encounters basically the same situation : a number of agencies 
and organizations are active, and here and there brilliant programs 
are in operation; but the nation over the needs of the great majority 
of rural young people are not being adequately met. In the area of 
occupational adjustment the desirability of schools and other com- 
munity agencies devoting more attention to the needs of older rural 
youth has already been stressed. It is equally important that, in co- 
operation with the schools, the public employment offices increase 
their efforts to serve rural youth. There is no apparent need for any 
considerable increase in the number of offices, but the staffs of exist- 
ing offices must be augmented to enable them to give adequate 
guidance and placement service to youth, and arrangements must be 
developed for extending this service into rural areas. One immediate 
objective should be the improvement and expansion of the itinerant 
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service of public emplo)Tnent offices, referred to in chapter v, under 
which designated staff members travel throughout their respective 
areas to give counseling and placement help to young people from 
farms and villages. In view of the stubborn, long-term factors in- 
volved in the situation of older rural youth, the desirability of con- 
tinuing to provide young people with work, earning, and learning 
opportunities, along the lines pioneered by the N.Y.A. and C.C.C., 
should also be emphasized. It is essential that satisfactory pro- 
grams be developed for helping youth to bridge the gap between 
school and absorption into the regular economic activity of the 
nation. 

Schools and other community agencies have an obligation not 
only to provide occupational adjustment service to the youth in 
their areas but to see that the efforts of all the agencies in the field 
are well co-ordinated. At present this co-ordination is pretty general- 
ly lacking. It is essential also that they keep a constant eye on 
national as well as local occupational trends and economic shifts. In- 
creasing use should be made of the facts available from the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service of the United States Office 
of Education, from the Occupational Outlook Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and from other federal and state agencies. 

Among the trends of long standing likely to be accelerated on 
account of the continued advancement in productive efficiency is a 
gradual growth of the service occupations to a position of greater 
j'elative importance than they occupied when the “economy of 
scarcity” kept most workers busy producing goods rather than serv- 
ices. The facts suggest that in the future, in rural as well as in urban 
communities, a substantially larger number of persons will be occu- 
pied in providing an increasing variety of services, ranging from the 
professional to the simpler forms. More will be absorbed in various 
types of educational service, health service, recreation leadership, 
librarianship, and work with social service organizations. This is a 
happy augury for rural America, which for the most part, as we have 
seen, stands in great need of these very services. 

Every possibility of training promising rural youth for the service 
fields should be assiduously explored. With imagination and in- 
genuity many young people can be inducted into careers rewarding 
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to themselves and to their communities. To facilitate the adminis- 
tration of Tennessee’s home-demonstration program the state is 
divided into four districts. Each of these has a special agent-in- 
training to assist the regular agents and fill in during emergencies. 
The arrangement enables the extension organization to improve its 
service and at the same time assures it a future supply of well-trained 
agents. Further experimentation with such arrangements on the 
part of all agencies serving rural America is clearly desirable. The 
surface has not been scratched in developing apprentice plans in the 
service occupations. Where a county has too few public health 
nurses to meet the commonly accepted standard of one nurse to 
every two thousand of population, and also has girls eager to prepare 
themselves for careers in the public health field, it is surely worth 
while to attempt to work out arrangements whereby some of these 
girls can be assigned to help the overburdened nurses and at the 
same time obtain the training and experience they need. In a score 
of other important fields there are opportunities for training youth 
for types of service rural areas badly need. What is needed is re- 
sourcefulness and the willingness to abandon traditions where they 
appear to stand in the way of promising new possibilities for helping 
rural youth and enriching rural life. 

In the area of education . — The United States has more than seven 
million students enrolled in public junior, senior, and standard four- 
year high schools — more than are receiving a secondary education 
in all of the rest of the world. We are the first nation in history to 
adopt by informal common consent, and actually to approach 
achievement of, the distinctively American ideal of secondary educa- 
tion for all. However, our great recent progress must not obscure 
the fact that well over a third of our rural youth of high-school age 
are not in school and that relatively only a handful of communities as 
yet offer in their local public school systems a complete secondary 
education through the fourteenth grade. 

The Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association and the American Association of School Administrators 
have proposed as a practicable goal a situation in which half of our 
youth would complete the fourteenth grade (two years beyond the 
four-year high school). Such an extension of secondary education 
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would have constructive effects of the highest importance, removing 
large numbers of older youth from an overcrowded labor market, 
affording them better vocational preparation, and equipping them 
more adequately to understand the complex social problems of the 
time. The achievement of the objective presupposes swift improve- 
ment in the offerings and holding power of rural high schools as well 
as a great increase in the number and quality of public junior colleges 
and regional schools especially equipped for vocational training. 

A third requisite is equally essential — expanded programs of 
public work and education for financially underprivileged but com- 
petent youth who would otherwise be unable to avail themselves of 
further schooling. From the viewpoint of the pressing needs of 
youth, it matters little whether the opportunities to continue their 
education are made possible by a federal agency or by state and 
local agencies, perhaps with federal financial assistance. The essen- 
tial point is that the opportunities must be provided. A central key 
to progress in our day is intergovernmental co-operation. Let the 
problem be attacked by the joint efforts of each of the several federal 
and state agencies in the rural youth field. Let local public and pri- 
vate organizations join in the common enterprise. Valuable lessons 
in federal-state-local co-operation have already been learned in the 
experience of the Agricultural Extension Service, whose system of 
organization will be described in chapter xiii. 

In the areas of health and recreation . — One cannot fail to believe 
that with the obvious natural advantages for healthful living in- 
herent in a rural environment, the health and physical fitness of 
older youth in rural America can be brought to higher standards 
than are revealed by studies of the United States Public Health 
Service and by the examinations of young men by Selective Service 
boards. Youth aged sixteen to twenty-four, especially when out of 
school, constitute the most neglected group in our population with 
respect to health service. Three-fourths of their actual dental needs 
are now unremedied, and the Maryland survey disclosed that rural 
youth receive far less than their proportionate share of dental at- 
tention. Nearly one-third of the sons and daughters of farm laborers 
reported they had never had the services of a dentist at any time in 
their lives. 
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Dental defects are often connected with malnutrition. A recent 
national conference on nutrition concluded that perhaps two-fifths 
of the American people do not obtain the proper food for maximum 
health. Some of the southern states have ample resources of soil and 
climate to produce a varied and sufiicient diet for the entire popula- 
tion, yet malnutrition among the South’s young people and defects 
and diseases resulting therefrom are relatively common. Fortunate- 
ly, existing conditions can be improved. The schools, the Agricultur- 
al Extension Service, public health agencies, and the local press can 
all forward necessary education regarding the correction of dietary 
deficiencies. However, education cannot be the only answer. Equal- 
ly necessary is an improvement in the general economic condition 
of the ill-nourished persons. It might be thought at first that rural 
people would only have to be told what foodstuffs to produce, but it 
must be remembered that many members of the rural population do 
not have access to the land even as renters or sharecroppers. 

A modicum of recreation is almost indispensable for physical and 
mental soundness. Lingering notions among rural people that play 
is wicked and degrading, or at best a waste of time, must be dispelled. 
Through demonstrations of the possibilities of various leisure-time 
activities and other means rural people must become acquainted 
with the manifold advantages of organized forms of recreation — for 
youth, children, and adults. Rural schools can play an important 
part in whetting and satisfying their communities’ appetite for a 
rich and well-balanced leisure-time program. Youth, too, can play a 
part by familiarizing themselves with recreational conditions and 
with the contributions the national government, their state, and 
their local community are making and can make toward improving 
them. In many instances they can help to develop community 
awareness of both unmet needs and unexploited recreational oppor- 
tunities. At least some youth can make a contribution to the de- 
velopment and leadership of leisure programs. 

The responsibility of the community and the school . — The rural 
community has an obligation to its older youth, and the youth have 
an obligation to do what they can to solve their own problems and 
to improve their community. The obligation requires that the com- 
munity and its young people study all aspects of the local situation 
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and make the most of local leadership and local resources; that they 
keep informed of and in contact with the numerous national and 
state agencies from which financial aid and other forms of co-opera- 
tion are available; and that the community organize itself internally 
for effective co-operative efforts to meet the needs of all groups in the 
population, including older youth. 

By participating in such efforts rural schools, without seeking to 
pre-empt the field — ^with cordiality toward other agencies, public and 
private,making sincere efforts in behalf of older youth— can strength- 
en themselves and become in many places pioneers in the achieve- 
ment of that finer rural culture of the mid-twentieth century which 
can now be envisioned. It is fitting that they should be pioneers, for 
theirs is a great pioneer tradition. 

AUTHORITIES FOR THE FACTS 

Among the principal sources used were the following: 

E. L. Kirkpatrick, Guideposts for Rural Youth: 

Homer P. Rainey et al.j How Fare American Youth? (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1938), especially Bruce L. Melvin^s chapter on “The Plight of Rural 
Youth,” pp. 95-118. 

Bruce L. Melvin and Elva N. Smith, Rural Youth: Their Situation and Prospects. 

Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story. 

David Cushman Coyle, Rural Youth (“National Youth Administration Social Prob- 
lems Pamphlet,” No. 2 [Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 

1939])- 

American Youth Commission, “Youth Employment and Unemployment” (pre- 
liminary draft). 

C Gilbert Wrenn and D L. Harley, Time on Their Hands. 

M M. Chambers, “Guidance for Rural Youth,” Educational Record^ XXII, No. 2 
(April, 1941), 187-204. 

Page 267. The estimate by Melvin was first published on p 4 of How Fare American 
Youth? 

The data on the number of rural youth in 1940 are derived from Table 10 of “Youth 
Employment and Unemployment,” p. 127. This table is based on census release P-is, 
No. 3, February 20, 1941, and additional information supplied by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

The figures on cit)nvard migration are from How Fare American Youth? pp. 99-100. 

Pages 268-69. The statements and figures regarding surplus farm youth are based 
on “Youth Employment and Unemployment,” pp. 151-58. 

The statistics of rural youth on relief in October, 1935, are from Bruce L. Melvin, 
Rural Youth on Relief (Works Progress Administration Research Monograph XI 
[Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1937]). 
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The facts about the training program for defense industries are from “Guidance for 
Rural Youth,” p. 189. 

Pages 270-71. Source of most of the statements about the N.Y.A. is the National 
Youth Administration's Annual Report for the Year Ending June 30 j ig40. Statistics 
have been rounded off. 

Pages 271-72. The description of the Hartwick Seminary Resident Center is based 
on materials supplied by Herman Hegyi, its director, and the impressions of a personal 
visit to the center as recounted by E. L. Kirkpatrick. For terse descriptions of a large 
number of other N.Y.A. work projects of various types see “Youth at Work,” ed. 
Paul B. Jacobson, Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals y 
XXV, No. 99 (May, 1941), 7-44 (entire number). 

Pages 272-74. The statements about the C.C.C. are drawn largely from the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission’s pamphlet. The Civilian Conservation CorpSy distributed in 
1941. 

Pages 274-75. The statements about youth surveys are adapted from M. M. Cham- 
bers and Howard M. Bell, How To Make a Community Youth Survey (“American Coun- 
cil on Education Studies,” Series IV, Vol. Ill, No. 2 [January, 1939]), and from M. M. 
Chambers, The Community and Its Young People (Washington, D C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1940). 

Page 277. The Colorado plan for giving out-of-school unemployed youth work 
and training opportunities was developed by the State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. The reference to the effort in the western states to develop a procedure for train- 
ing apprentices in small communities is based on United States Office of Education, 
“Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to the U.S. Office 
of Education, June 30, 1939,” p. 38. 

Pages 277-79. The account of the program of Fredonia, New York, follows Guide- 
Posts for Rural Youthy pp. 20-22. North Carolina’s committees are referred to in the 
same publication, pp 17-18. 

The reference to the Farm Credit Administration’s plan of renting farms to promis- 
ing vocational agriculture students is based on Rural Youth: Their Situation and Pros- 
pectSy pp. 108-9. 

Pages 279-81. The discussion of the land-grant colleges is largely based on George 
A. Works and Barton Morgan, The Land-Grant Colleges (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1939). The quotations on pp. 280-81 are from p. 22 and 
pp. 106-7, respectively. 

Pages 281-82. The quotations about folk schools are from Peter Manniche, “Den- 
mark,” Educational Yearhooky igjSy ed. I. L. Kandel (New York: Columbia University, 
Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 1938), pp. 147-70. The discussion is adapted 
from the same source. 

The description of the John C. Campbell Folk School is based on I Sing behind the 
Plough, an illustrated pamphlet issued by the school in April, 1938; and on Guideposts 
for Rural Youth, pp. 47-49. The quotation on p. 282 is from the former publication, p. 6. 

Pages 282-84. The section on short courses is adapted from E. L. Kirkpatrick, 
“Short Courses in Colleges of Agriculture” (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1938) (mimeographed). The quoted definition of a “short course” is from 
p. 2. The description of Wisconsin’s short course is based on the same publication, a 
visit to the school, information supplied by V. E. Kivlin, director of the course, and on 
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The To/rm Short Course — ig3g~40f a bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, issued in 
May, 1939. The quotation is from “Short Courses in Colleges of Agriculture,” p. 21. 

Pages 284-85. The statistics on junior colleges are drawn from Walter Crosby Eells 
and Priscilla Winslow, “Junior College Directory, 1941,” Junior College Journal 
XI, No. 5 (January, 1941), 281. Enrolment figures are in round numbers only. For fur- 
ther information on the junior college study referred to see A Report on Terminal Educa- 
tion in Junior Colleges with Special Emphasis on an Explanation of the Continuation 
Study, ig4i-44, a booklet published by the American Association of Junior Colleges as 
a supplement to the Junior College Journal for May, 1941. 

Pages 285-87. The discussion of part-time vocational education is largely based on 
Agnes M. Boynton and E. L. Kirkpatrick, “Vocational Training for Older Rural 
Youth,” prepared by the American Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of the Interior, Ofiice of Education, 
1938) (mimeographed). Figures on the number of high schools with federally aided vo- 
cational education programs and on the number of girls and women being reached by 
part-time instruction in home economics are from “Digest of Annual Reports of State 
Boards for Vocational Education to the U.S. Office of Education, June 30, 1939,” pp. 
19 and 43. 

Pages 287-89. The discussion of the schools which offer nonagricultural vocational 
training to rural youth follows Guideposts for Rural Youth, pp. 34-36 and 42. 

The reference to the revolving loan fund built up by Mississippi F.S A. workers 
is drawn from Elaine Massey, Maxine Maugher, and Blanche Goad, “Annual Re- 
port of Mississippi Girls’ 4-H Club Work, 1939,” p. 44. The statement about the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation scholarship program is based on information supplied 
by F. S. Feeder, county director. Branch County Health Department, Coldwater, 
Michigan. 

Pages 290-91. The quotation is from p 160 of Youth Tell Their Story, 

The description of N.Y A. and W.P.A. activities affecting recreation for rural youth 
is adapted from Time on Their Hands See in particular pp. 221-23 ^ud 227. 

Pages 291-95. The data on clubs for older rural youth sponsored by the Extension 
Service are drawn from United States Department of Agriculture, Leaders on the Land: 
A Report of Co-operative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics in igjg, 
P- 34. 

The sketches of various organizations touching older rural youth are largely adapted 
from E. L. Kirkpatrick, Agnes M. Boynton, and M. M. Chambers, “Rural Youth in 
Farm Organization and Other National Agency Programs” (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1939) (mimeographed). 

The Oregon and Arkansas studies referred to are, respectively, Barnard D. Joy 
and J. R. Beck, “Situations, Problems, and Interests of Unmarried Rural Young 
People 16-25 Years of Age: Survey of Four Oregon Counties, 1936” (Extension 
Service Circular 277 [Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Extension 
Service, Division of Co-operative Extension, December, 1937]) (mimeographed); 
and J. V. Highfill and Barnard D. Joy, “Situations, Problems, and Interests of 
Unmarried Rural Young People, 16-25 Years of Age” (Extension Circular 417 
[Washington, D.C.: Extension Service, College of Agriculture, University of Arkansas, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Co-operating, June, 1938]) (mimeographed). The per- 
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centages of farm and village youth belonging to organizations, as discovered in the 
Maryland survey by the American Youth Commission, are reported on p. 168 of Youth 
Tdl Their Story. 

Pages 297--98. The statement that more than seven million pupils are enrolled in 
secondary schools is based on Table 10 of David T. Blose and Carl A. Jessen, “Statistics 
of Public High Schools, 1937-38,” The Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States (U.S. Office of Education Bull. 1940, No. 2 [Washington, D.C.; U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1940]), pp. 35-37. 

The statement that three-fourths of the dental needs of youth are unremedied is 
based on “Guidance for Rural Youth,” p. 196. Information about the number of six- 
teen-to-twenty-four-year-old children of farm laborers who had never received dental 
service is drawn from Youth Tdl Their Story^ p. 29. 



CHAPTER XIII 

ADULT EDUCATION IN RURAL AREAS 

It is my personal and professional belief that the problems of many of the 
forty- and fifty- and sixty-year-old people in the town of Boscawen, even the 
problems of vocational adjustment to changing times, are as much beyond their 
ability to solve, unaided by some educational procedure, as the problems of a 
sixteen- or eighteen-year-old youngster are beyond his ability to solve without 
the vocational guidance and the educational training of the present school 
system. 

S TRIKING as this statement is, a careful examination of the 
situation of rural adults, in towns and open country, will 
show that it is not exaggerated. Because of the rapid progress 
of mechanization and the accumulation of knowledge in numerous 
fields affecting agriculture, from a purely technical point of view 
farming now requires more knowledge and skill than ever before. 
Readjustments in farming techniques, however, represent the sim- 
plest changes made necessary by economic and technological devel- 
opments. Years of depressed prices and overhanging surpluses have 
taught the American farmer in the most bitter fashion that his prob- 
lems are not confined to the area of production. Agriculture has been 
absorbed into a complex and unstable industrial economy, and the 
repercussions of this development have been felt in every phase of 
rural life. Farming has become a complicated business influenced by 
the business cycle and national and international developments. Old 
social and economic problems have been accentuated and new ones 
have emerged. How can the tendency for the farmers to lose control 
of the land they operate be arrested? How can the slender resources 
of rural people be stretched to provide proper educational opportuni- 
ties for their children and adequate facilities in the fields of health, 
recreation, and welfare? Today successful farming and the fulfil- 
ment of civic responsibilities both demand a broad range of knowl- 
edge in many fields. In addition, they require increased social under- 
standing, changed attitudes, and new techniques of co-oi>eration, for 
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many of the problems faced by rural people can be solved only 
through collective action. 

Rural women as well as men face the necessity of adjusting them- 
selves to a more complex and interrelated world. They share their 
menfolk’s civic responsibilities and, because farming is a co-opera- 
tive family enterprise, their concern with economic developments. 
Homemaking, the phase of life for which they have particular re- 
sponsibility, requires more knowledge, insight, and skill than ever 
before. Many of the tasks which wwnen have traditionally assumed 
have been affected by the integration of farming with the general 
economy; for example, the increased amount of buying and selling 
done by farm families has made the management of family finances 
more important and more difficult. In the fields relating to home- 
making, as in those affecting agriculture, there has been a great ac- 
cumulation of knowledge as a result of the scientific investigations of 
the twentieth century. Consider, for example, the advances in the 
field of nutrition in the past decade alone. Perhaps even more no- 
table is the growth of knowledge about family relationships and child 
development. Information is now available which enormously facili- 
tates the task of protecting children’s health, developing their intel- 
ligence, and making them emotionally secure. Rural women are 
hungry for such information, and it is to the nation’s interest that it 
should be made available to them. Adults — men and women — need 
adequate educational opportunities to secure the benefit of new 
scientific discoveries with implications for everyday living and to 
equip themselves to deal with the problems posed by dynamic social 
change. 

Further educational needs of rural people . — Adult education in 
rural areas has still other important uses. The greater amount of 
leisure available to rural people and their growing longevity increase 
the need and value of types of education designed to make adult life 
richer and more satisfying. Not only those receiving some form of 
public assistance, but all those who are “ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill- 
clothed” need education to sustain their morale and to cope with the 
difficulties which confront them; in many cases those difficulties are 
bom of ignorance or aggravated by it. Finally, many individuals 
who have lost their places in agriculture or in dwindling rural in- 
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dustries, such as forestry, need vocational retraining to prepare 
themselves for new occupations. 

In addition to the educational needs caused by the necessity of 
adjusting themselves to a complex and rapidly changing world, 
many rural people require further schooling to make up gaps in their 
early education. In 1930, 6.9 per cent of the rural-farm population 
ten years of age or over and 4.8 per cent of the rural-nonfarm popu- 
lation were illiterate; and many adults classified as literate were un- 
able to read with facility and real understanding anything but the 
simplest material. Of seventy-five million adult Americans, thirty- 
two million did not finish elementary school, and another thirty-two 
million did not complete high school. Were separate figures available 
for rural areas, they would undoubtedly reveal a worse situation. 
Furthermore, much of the schooling rural people did receive was 
hardly effective judged by modern standards. Floyd W. Reeves 
writes: 

As a result of educational research, elementary and ^condary education have 
probably changed more during the last twenty years than during the entire 
century preceding. For example, fourth-grade children taught reading with 
modem methods read better than eighth-grade children read fifteen years ago. 

Millions of rural people are handicapped by deficiencies in their early 
education and thus find it difficult to obtain the knowledge they 
need to make a better adjustment in the modern world. Opportuni- 
ties to overcome those deficiencies are clearly needed. 

Existing provisions for rural adult education . — The educational 
needs of adults are as broad and diverse as life itself, and no one 
agency has had responsibility for formulating a program to meet 
them all. Furthermore, the efforts to meet particular needs have all 
had their origin in relatively recent years. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that adequate and well-rounded adult-education programs are 
almost nowhere available in rural America. Encouragement may be 
derived from the fact that promising programs have been developed 
to meet particular needs and that they have attracted broad partici- 
pation. Millions of rural adults are today engaged in some type of 
organized educational activity. Indeed, largely because of the finan- 
cial assistance rural areas have received from the states and the 
federal government, they have not lagged behind cities in making 
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provision for certain t)^es of adult education. However, as we shall 
see, many of the educational needs of rural people are still not being 
met. 

For purposes of consideration existing rural adult education pro- 
grams may be divided into two groups: (i) those which are voca- 
tional or at any rate have farming and homemaking as their core 
interests and (2) programs of a more general character. The distinc- 
tion is by no means a hard and fast one. Many of the programs in 
the first group are vocational only in a very general sense and include 
numerous civic and cultural activities which belong in the province 
of general education. Similarly, many of the programs in the second 
group contribute to new understandings, attitudes, or skills useful 
in farming and homemaking. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 

Because its activities touch almost every aspect of rural life, the 
Co-operative Agricultural Extension Service has already been men- 
tioned many times in this report, but it is basically an adult-educa- 
tion agency — the largest and, in many respects, the most successful 
adult-education agency in the United States, if not in the world. 
In its more than twenty-five years of existence the Extension Service 
has developed into an agency of approximately nine thousand work- 
ers, with at least one representative in every important agricultural 
county in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. It is 
estimated that in 1940 more than 5,700,000 rural families were in- 
fluenced by some phase of its program. Definite changes in practice 
were made on 3,800,000 farms, in 1,700,000 farm homes, and in more 
than 560,000 other homes as a result of Extension Service teachings. 

As its name implies, the Co-operative Agricultural Extension 
Service is a joint undertaking. While its organization pattern varies 
somewhat among the states, in general it may be said that it is co- 
operatively administered and supported by the Department of 
Agriculture, the land-grant colleges, county governments, and, in 
some states, farm organizations. Of approximately thirty-three 
million dollars expended for extension work in 1940, about eighteen 
and a half million dollars came from federal grants, almost six and a 
half million from state funds, more than seven million dollars from 
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county appropriations, and approximately one million dollars from 
farm organizations. 

The majority of Extension Service workers are stationed in the 
field, in agricultural counties throughout the nation. In 2,953 coun- 
ties there is a county agent who has primary responsibility for work 
with farmers and may be in charge of the work of other local agents. 
In more than 1,900 counties there are home-demonstration agents, 
who work with farm women. Nineteen states employ approximately 
300 club agents, who devote themselves primarily to work with 4-H 
clubs and rural youth organizations. These agents have the help 
of nearly 1,200 assistant agents and, as will be developed below, a 
vast corps of volunteer leaders. In addition, in the southern states 
there are 270 Negro county agents and 230 Negro home-demonstra- 
tion agents who work with their own race. 

In addition to this formidable local organization, there are state 
extension staffs, with headquarters at the land-grant colleges, which 
vary in size from eight members in Nevada to more than one hundred 
in New York. Some state staff members are supervisors or adminis- 
trators, but the majority are subject-matter specialists in some one 
phase of agriculture, homemaking, or rural life. New Hampshire, 
which does not have an unusually large extension staff, has special- 
ists in farm management, marketing, forestry, horticulture, poultry, 
dairying, agronomy, rural organization and recreation, clothing, and 
nutrition. Specialists not only supply information and help local 
agents but travel throughout their respective states to hold meetings 
and give demonstrations in their particular fields; in addition, they 
help in the training of volunteer local leaders. 

The federal extension organization, which is part of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is relatively small, in a recent year numbering 
only about sixty workers apart from the clerical staff. The federal 
organization attempts to supervise and co-ordinate extension work 
throughout the nation. However, although it has responsibilities for 
approving state plans of work and state budgets and for auditing 
accounts and expenditures to make certain that they comply with the 
requirements of federal statutes, in actual practice its agents “act 
more in the capacity of advisers than of inspectors.” Like the state 
staffs, the federal organization includes a number of subject-matter 
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specialists, who attempt to stimulate and improve the work in their 
respective fields in the entire nation. In addition, the federal office 
contains a Division of Extension Information with a Motion Picture 
Section, a Visual Instruction and Editorial Section, and an Agri- 
cultural Exhibits Section. 

The division of administrative responsibility . — The state is the key 
administrative unit in agricultural extension work. State extension 
offices recommend or approve the selection of local extension work- 
ers. These workers are supervised by, and are responsible to, their 
state organizations. They are also responsible to the Department of 
Agriculture, but it has no direct administrative contact with them 
and to the extent it controls their work at all operates entirely 
through the state extension offices. 

Primarily to enlist the active co-operation of their rural popula- 
tions in extension work but also to secure additional funds for the 
work from local sources, the states share some of their administrative 
authority with county governing boards and organizations of local 
people. Thus in most states local extension workers are responsible 
to their county officials as well as to their state offices and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. While county boards seldom 
engage in direct supervision, they can readily familiarize themselves 
with the caliber of the work of local agents and, through their power 
to discontinue appropriations and other means, can secure the dis- 
missal of agents with whom they are dissatisfied. 

In connection with extension work the delegated authority of 
local organizations varies from committees which participate in an 
advisory capacity in such phases of extension work as program plan- 
ning to groups which have a large measure of general administrative 
control. In some states co-operating groups have more authority 
than county governing boards, which may be compelled by law, for 
example, to make appropriations for extension work if such groups 
reach a stipulated size or raise a specified minimum amount from 
membership dues. In twelve states legislation specifies that the co- 
operating group shall be the Farm Bureau, a private organization 
organized “to promote, protect, and represent the business, econom- 
ic, social, and educational interests of the fanners of the nation.” Co- 
operating groups vary in composition in the rest of the country but 
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typically include outstanding farmers and representatives of govern- 
mental bodies, schools, farm organizations, and committees organ- 
ized in connection with federal agricultural programs. 

So much for the organization and administration of this gigantic 
venture in rural adult education. What are some of the objectives, 
activities, and procedures of the Co-operative Agricultural Extension 
Service? 

The program in agriculture . — County agents were originally em- 
ployed to help farmers to farm more efficiently, and, according to a 
recent Extension Service report, that is still “their first and funda- 
mental task.’’ By bringing farmers the findings of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges and experi- 
ment stations, which have been established with federal aid in every 
state of the Union, they attempt to encourage the widespread adop- 
tion of successful and scientifically sound agricultural practices. In 
recent years, as in the past, they have worked with farmers to im- 
prove crop yields, to control insects and diseases that cause crop 
losses, and to protect farm animal health. However, changing agri- 
cultural conditions and the emergence of new problems have chal- 
lenged the Extension Service to broaden its program, and attention 
is no longer limited to such technical and productive aspects of agri- 
culture. County agents now also help farmers with their manage- 
ment, marketing, and credit problems. Every effort is made to pro- 
vide not only a broader but a better-integrated service. As M. L. 
Wilson, director of Extension Service work, writes: 

In a few areas today, and in some areas in the past, county agents have 
rendered primarily special and individual services, being in a sense cafeteria 
workers who served up advice on sheep, diseases of cattle, spraying of fruit 
trees, laying out of terraces, and on many other special topics as this advice 
was needed. Gradually, under the impact of action programs, and changing 
agricultural situations, they found that their field of service could be much 
enlarged by working through groups with a somewhat broader set of problems. 
This program now leads them still further in the direction of considering not 
only isolated problems relating to farm income, farm practices, conservation, 
and the like, but requires that they become social engineers — aware of and deal- 
ing constructively with the whole inter-relationships in the cultural setting. 

In keeping with this new emphasis, the Extension Service is now 
experimenting with farm and home unit demonstrations based upon 
long-time plans covering every phase of farm living, including land 
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use, erosion control, planned crop rotations, diversified farming, soil 
improvement, a more adequate family food budget, home improve- 
ment, budgets, and records. Texas now has four hundred such 
demonstrations, and their use is spreading throughout the South and 
the entire country. 

Plans made for individual farmers not only are internally con- 
sistent but are adjusted as far as possible to national agricultural 
conditions and policies. The Extension Service recognizes the extent 
to which successful farming is dependent upon the co-operative ad- 
justment of all farmers to the national and international develop- 
ments affecting the demand for agricultural products. The Service 
has not, however, decided the exact degree of responsibility it should 
assume in connection with the federal “action” programs for agri- 
culture. Many of the major problems involved were settled with the 
drafting in the summer of 1938 of the Mount Weather agreement, 
to be discussed in chapter xv, and the subsequent signing of memo- 
randums of understanding between the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and the Extension Service and experiment stations in prac- 
tically every state. However, there is still difference of opinion be- 
tween those who believe that the vitality, and ultimately perhaps 
even the survival, of the Extension Service depends upon its active 
participation in federal agricultural programs and those who fear 
to jeopardize the Service’s status as an educational agency ; and these 
differences reflect themselves in variations in practice among the 
states. Even with regard to explaining the provisions and benefits of 
action programs a consistent policy has not yet been developed. The 
Extension Service almost everywhere participates in supplying in- 
formation, but Workers may be enthusiastic or noncommittal. On 
the other hand, in most states the Extension Service has assumed 
responsibility for training local committeemen to administer action 
programs, and the Service is everywhere articulating its own educa- 
tional work with national policies and programs. In recent years, for 
example, extension workers have devoted a large proportion of their 
time to teaching the practices and adjustments required by the 
nation’s soil conservation program. Furthermore, in all counties 
where co-operative agriculture planning committees have been or- 
ganized (see chap, xv) the county agent serves as secretary. 

Homemaking and community phases of the program , — The Exten- 
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sion Service’s program for rural women, which is the special concern 
of home-demonstration agents, has undergone an evolution similar 
to that of the agricultural program. Emphasis was originally placed 
on homemaking techniques, such as the preparation of food, plain 
sewing and repair of clothing, and the use of household equipment. 
But the program has been constantly broadened until it now deals 
with every aspect of family living. The art of making a home com- 
fortable and attractive now receives as much attention as more 
strictly utilitarian phases of homemaking. Women are given many 
opportunities to study child development, adolescent and child psy- 
chology, and family relationships. In some states special efforts 
have been made to enrol mothers of young children in home-demon- 
stration groups. Paralleling and dovetailing with the attention paid 
to farm management in the Extension Service’s agricultural program 
is the emphasis on household management in the work with women. 

Interest in the welfare of the family leads naturally to considera- 
tion of conditions in the community. The realization that farming is 
geared to a volatile and highly interdependent economy leads natu- 
rally to a concern with national affairs. As a consequence of the 
broadening of the extension programs, groups originally organized 
to study specific techniques of farming and homemaking are today 
considering general social, economic, and civic problems. Further- 
more, they are attempting through action to work out solutions to 
many of their local problems. The contributions Extension Service 
groups have made to the improvement of facilities for recreation, 
health, and library service have been mentioned at various points in 
this report. In Virginia home-demonstration clubs are studying the 
situation of older rural youth and engaging in a number of activities 
designed to enlarge their opportunities. West Virginia clubs have 
standing committees on various phases of community organization — 
health, schools, citizenship, adult education — which function 
throughout the year. Other home-demonstration groups have land- 
scaped school grounds, sponsored well-child clinics, and taken re- 
sponsibility for serving hot lunches in rural schools. In some places 
extension groups have taken the initiative in organizing broad pro- 
grams of community improvement. 

The Extension Service has encouraged and assisted the attempts 
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of rural people to solve their economic problems through co-opera- 
tive action. For example, extension workers taught farm families 
how to secure maximum benefit from the frozen-food lockers which 
became available in increasing numbers in 1939. In the same year 
they gave advice and ass'stance to more than seven thousand co- 
operative organizations, with a membership of approximately nine 
hundred thousand men and women. 

Methods of reaching rural people . — Bringing the best available in- 
formation about farming and homemaking to more than 5,700,000 
rural families is a large job even for an organization of nine thousand 
people. Without considering the rural-nonfarm population, the 
average Alabama county has more than four thousand farm families 
and a farm population of approximately twenty-one thousand — a 
sizable class for the one, two, or three local extension workers. Ob- 
viously, the Extension Service must exercise the utmost ingenuity in 
selecting and devising means for reaching the large segment of the 
population it was established to serve. 

As is to be expected, in view of the nature of the Extension Service 
program and the close relationship which ordinarily exists between 
extension agents and the people in their area, a great deal of Exten- 
sion Service work is conducted through personal contact. During 
1940 extension agents made approximately three and a quarter mil- 
lion visits to more than 1,700,000 different farms and homes. They 
were paid almost six times as many visits as they made by people 
eager to confer with them, and received numerous additional in- 
quiries, many of which concerned federal agricultural programs, by 
letter and telephone. 

However, even these figures are dwarfed by the statistics of at- 
tendance at meetings sponsored by the Extension Service. In 1940 
such meetings were attended by more than fifty-eight million per- 
sons (see Fig. 8). Extension workers are increasingly attempting to 
deal with organized groups, so that information can be conveyed to a 
number of persons at one time. Prominent among the groups with 
whom extension agents deal are county associations which foster ex- 
tension work and assist in program planning, home-demonstration 
clubs, 4-H clubs, and older rural youth organizations. In a recent 
year there were more than 6,800 county associations, with nearly 
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900.000 members. In 1940 over 1,100,000 women were organized in 

51.000 home-demonstration clubs. As has been brought out in other 
chapters, there were approximately 80,000 4-H clubs and more than 
2,100 extension-sponsored older youth organizations. 



Fig. 8 — Total attendance at all extension meetings held, 1923-40 (includes attend- 
ance at meetings held by local leaders at which extension agents were not present). 

In four midwestern states studied in 1938 it was found that there 
was an average of 1.7 extension workers per coimty and an average 
of twenty 4-H clubs per county. There were, of course, in addition, 
many other extension-sponsored groups for men, women, and older 
youth. In New York, to take another example, a typical home- 
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demonstration agent has thirty to forty homemaking groups in her 
county, each of which meets two or three times a month. 

The use of volunteer heal leaders . — If extension workers were to 
attempt to meet regularly with such organized groups, it would leave 
them with little or no time for their other duties. To meet this situa- 
tion, very early in the history of the Extension Service extension 
agents began to enlist the help of well-equipped local people in their 
work with both children and adults. To provide leadership for the 
expanding home-demonstration program, for example, outstanding 
women from a number of communities were brought together at a 
central point to receive instruction in some particular phase of home- 
making from a home-demonstration agent or a specialist from the 
state staff. These women were also given some practical suggestions 
for conveying their newly acquired knowledge to their neighbors. 
They then went back to their communities and conducted demon- 
strations and led meetings in the field of work in which they had been 
instructed. Similarly, farmers were given special training so that 
they could demonstrate scientific agricultural practices to their 
friends and neighbors. Both men and women were pressed into serv- 
ice as leaders of 4-H and older youth groups. Officers of home- 
demonstration clubs and county associations fostering extension 
work also assumed leadership responsibilities, primarily in connec- 
tion with program-planning and community activities. Through the 
years a constantly growing number of rural people have offered to 
serve without pay as local leaders in connection with one or another 
phase of Extension Service activity (see Fig. 9). Counting men, 
women, and youth, more than seven hundred thousand individuals 
volunteered their services in 1940. 

The use of local leaders has more than fulfilled its original purpose 
of aiding m the diffusion of scientific knowledge about farming and 
homemaking. The close contact of leaders and extension workers 
has helped to keep the extension program attuned to the wishes and 
needs of farm people. Participation in leadership work has been of 
great value to the leaders themselves. Many men and women have 
acquired an authoritative knowledge of particular phases of farming 
or homemaking as a result of the years of training they have received. 
In the process of learning and teaching their neighbors they have 
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acquired increased poise and self-confidence and have developed la- 
tent abilities. The existence of the network of competent and reliable 
leadership throughout rural America is actually and potentially of 
great value to the nation. 

Other methods employed in extension work . — While local leaders are 
the Extension Service’s most effective arm in reaching rural people, 
it makes good use of almost every important method employed in 



Fig. 9. — Number of local leaders of extension clubs or groups, 1924-40 


adult education. Its increasing utilization of unit demonstrations 
has already been referred to, and demonstrations of particular tech- 
niques in farming and homemaking are more widely employed; in 
1940 approximately seven hundred thousand such demonstrations 
were undertaken in connection with Extension Service programs. 
Demonstrations furnish convincing and dramatic proof of the value 
of adopting modern practices on the farm and in the home, and their 
value is heightened by the fact that they are conducted by farmers 
and homemakers themselves. From the earliest beginnings of the 
Extension Service, demonstration has been one of the most success- 
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ful and characteristic means of securing widespread and rapid accept- 
ance of recommended practices. 

The Extension Service also disseminates information through the 
written word, the radio, motion pictures, and exhibits. In 1939 the 
federal extension office distributed more than four million Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bulletins and discussion pamphlets and a great 
deal of mimeographed material. Besides helping in the distribution 
of this literature, the land-grant colleges prepare a great deal of addi- 
tional material to meet the special needs of their own populations. 
For example, in 1939 the Alabama Polytechnic Institute distributed 
nearly nine hundred thousand of its own subject-matter bulletins, 
supplied newspapers throughout the state with articles of special 
interest to farm people, prepared a tabloid publication for distribu- 
tion with weekly country newspapers, and published a monthly 
bulletin for 4-H Club members. The Extension Service also utilizes 
the radio to bring information and news to rural people. The De- 
partment of Agriculture prepares a great deal of radio material 
which is released, in many cases through the land-grant colleges, to 
co-operating radio stations. Many of the colleges adapt the federal 
material to local conditions as well as originate material, and a grow- 
ing number sponsor additional state-wide and local programs. 

The Extension Service is making increasing use of various means 
of presenting information visually. In 1939 educational exhibits pre- 
pared by the Agricultural Exhibits Section of the federal extension 
office were displayed at fifty-eight fairs and expositions which had an 
attendance of more than ten mUlion persons. In the same year it is 
estimated that nearly eight million people saw Department of Agri- 
culture motion pictures at more than fifty-three thousand showings. 
Films are lent without charge for educational use and are usually 
shown at meetings of extension-sponsored groups and farm organiza- 
tions and at schools with vocational programs. Many state extension 
services co-operate with the federal office by distributing films and 
by making available to local communities equipment for showing 
them. In Massachusetts and a number of other states the land- 
grant colleges are beginning to produce supplementary films on sub- 
jects of particular interest to their rural populations. 

In addition to disseminating information, the Extension Service 
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has encouraged rural people to think through their own social and 
economic problems by promoting the organization of discussion 
groups. To supply participants with necessary background informa- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture prepared a series of pamphlets, 
rich in economic data, on such subjects as taxes, foreign trade, co- 
ops, farm finance, and the extent to which farmers should share in 
the national income. Regional conferences were held to give exten- 
sion workers instruction in techniques of conducting group discus- 
sions. However, extension workers are accustomed to deal with 
more concrete problems and to give out information rather than to 
stimulate others to talk, and they have not everywhere proved satis- 
factory discussion leaders. Some states, furthermore, have not co- 
operated wholeheartedly with the discussion project, in the fear that 
it might be a disguised means of indoctrinating people with a particu- 
lar political viewpoint. An increasing number of states regard this 
fear as unjustified and make use of the discussion material with both 
adult and older youth groups. West Virginia and a few other states 
have prepared additional discussion material and booklets on con- 
ducting group meetings. 

Many other methods used in extension work might be mentioned. 
For example, the Ohio Extension Service sponsors farmers’ institutes 
throughout the state during which those in attendance consider co- 
operative approaches to their common problems; it holds one- or two- 
day schools in various counties on such subjects as farm machinery, 
beef-cattle feeding, gardening, dairying, soils, and crops; it sponsors 
horse shows and apple and potato shows and arranges tours for fruit- 
growers and livestock producers. Methods similar to these are em- 
ployed in every state, and a number of land-grant colleges offer on- 
campus short courses for farm people. A traditional annual feature 
at every state agricultural college is Farmers’ and Homemakers’ 
Week. This is an event which is packed with educational and recrea- 
tional features, typically including speeches of general interest and 
opportunities for intensive study in a wide variety of farming and 
homemaking subjects. Year after year Farmers’ Week attracts a 
huge crowd to the campuses of the land-grant colleges; in some of the 
more populous states attendance ranges between fifteen thousand 
and twenty thousand. 
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An appraisal of the Extension Service . — The value of the Extension 
Service program has perhaps been sufficiently indicated by the fore- 
going description. There can be no gainsaying the worth of a pro- 
gram which in one year influences actual changes in practice on 
3,800,000 farms and in 2,250,000 rural homes. It must be realized, 
too, that there is some diffusion of the scientific knowledge dissemi- 
nated by the Extension Service from those whom it reaches directly 
to the other members of the farm population and that the less tangi- 
ble benefits of extension work — its effects on human beings whether 
or not they are reflected in observed changes m practice — are at 
least as important as the concrete accomplishments by which the 
effectiveness of the Service is usually gauged. 

In the first twenty-five years of its existence, as M. L. Wilson 
justly claims, the Extension Service has played a most significant 
part in revolutionizing the attitude of the great mass of the farm 
population toward the application of science in agriculture and home- 
making. The kind of recommendations which would have been 
scoffed at as theoretical and impractical by most farm people a 
quarter of a century ago are today accepted and applied promptly 
and confidently. The Extension Service deserves a great deal of 
credit for this achievement. Important changes in its program are 
necessary, however, if it is to be equally influential in the future. 
While the diffusion of scientific knowledge about farming and home- 
making is an important and endless function, the need for emphasis 
upon it is lessened by the very success of the Extension Service not 
only in spreading such knowledge but in creating a readiness to 
accept it. Although the problem of increasing the production of 
many farm commodities has immediate urgency because of wartime 
conditions, over the longer term educational activities connected 
with the productive phases of agriculture have declined in relative 
importance. Meanwhile, the social and economic problems con- 
fronting the rural population have become more numerous and more 
difficult. It is these problems, and the cultural needs of rural people, 
which demand major attention in the years ahead. Can the Exten- 
sion Service help rural people to solve their tangled social and eco- 
nomic problems and to lead richer lives, as it helped them in the past 
to deal with the technical problems of farming and homemaking? 
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It is everywhere attempting to, but the new objectives are still sub- 
ordinate to the old. 

Vexing problems remain to be solved in the administration of ex- 
tension work. The problem of maintaining a vital connection with 
national agricultural programs without jeopardizing its status as an 
educational agency has already been referred to. The Extension 
Service also faces serious difficulties in attaining such a balance be- 
tween federal, state, county, and co-operating organization control 
as to enable it to serve all groups in the rural population in propor- 
tion to their numbers and needs; in the past it has failed in many 
places to reach enough of the poorer families who need its assistance 
most. In part, students of the Service agree, this is because it is dis- 
proportionately influenced by county governing boards, which in 
many cases are more interested in a worker’s “popularity with in- 
fluential farm leaders and the amount of deference shown to [board] 
members than with the method and quality of [his] work.” The in- 
fluence of county governing boards over local extension workers 
comes from the power they have in most states to withdraw funds 
and thus bring about the discontinuance of extension work in their 
areas. In a growing number of states the salaries of extension work- 
ers are now being paid completely from state and federal funds, 
which reduces the degree of influence local governmental units 
possess. 

Even more in need of correction is the relationship of the Exten- 
sion Service to the Farm Bureau in the twelve states where it is the 
local co-operating organization. Particularly in many places where 
the Farm Bureau contributes to the support of extension work, but 
in some places even where it does not, extension workers have tended 
to become the servants, not of the entire public, but of a semiprivate 
organization which is typically composed of the more prosperous 
farmers of the community. Their time is monopolized by this group, 
and, what is equally mischievous, they often come to accept its view- 
point and attitudes, in many cases losmg even the desire to help the 
less prosperous farm families. Extension workers should continue 
to be responsible to the local communities they serve, but they owe 
that responsibility to all the people in their area. In fairness it must 
be said that influential Extension Service leaders are as keenly aware 
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as any outsider could be of the desirability of that ideal and that 
there is a pronounced trend toward more democratic local control 
of Extension Service activities. A conscientious attempt has been 
made in recent years to give farm people from every social and eco- 
nomic group a voice in the direction not only of the Extension Serv- 
ice program but also of the various federal action programs for agri- 
culture. As will be developed in chapter xv, large numbers of com- 
mittees have been established at both the county and the community 
levels to co-ordinate and unify the work of all agricultural programs, 
and every effort has been made to insure that these committees will 
be democratic in composition. 

The seventeen southern states face a serious problem (to be dis- 
cussed at greater length in chap, xiv) in the improvement and ex- 
pansion of their extension programs for Negroes. There is convincing 
evidence that Negroes are not now being served to the extent war- 
ranted by their numbers and their needs. This situation obtains 
despite the existence of provisions in federal legislation which would 
permit the United States Department of Agriculture to secure a 
more equitable allocation of extension funds. 

As the Extension Service broadens its program and increases its 
efforts to help low-income farm families, it will have to augment its 
present staff. In particular, more home-demonstration and club 
agents appear to be needed. Additional workers are also needed to 
enable the Extension Service to reach larger numbers of rural-non- 
farm people, who have as much interest as their neighbors in the 
open country in many of the newer phases of extension work. 

OTHER PREDOMINANTLY VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

A number of agencies besides the Extension Service are providing 
adult-education programs centering around the farm and the farm 
home, and most of these programs, too, are becoming progressively 
broader in scope. The curriculum of evening classes in homemaking 
offered — usually with federal aid — by many rural schools has under- 
gone a development similar to that of the home economics program 
for secondary-school students, described in chapter vi. Growing em- 
phasis is placed on the human rather the material aspects of home- 
making — on child development, family relationships, and mental 
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hygiene. Family financial planning and consumer buying are also 
receiving increasing attention. Since only a limited number of sub- 
jects can be covered in any one year, programs are often planned on a 
three- to five-year basis, usually with the assistance of an advisory 
group composed of class members and representatives of community 
organizations, in order to insure balance and breadth. 

North Dakota, Kansas, and a few other states use circuit teachers, 
employed by the state board for vocational education, to conduct 
adult classes in homemaking, and in a few communities teachers 
have been recruited from the ranks of successful homemakers who 
have had professional training and, in some cases, teaching experi- 
ence. In most places, however, classes are intrusted to experienced 
day-school teachers of proved competence. An increasing number of 
such teachers have had some preparation in the field of adult educa- 
tion, and in a number of states they are required to take in-service 
training. If, in addition, they are mature and not overburdened 
with day-school classes, they are usually successful in their work 
with adults. 

Separate figures are not available showing the number of rural 
women enrolled in evening classes in homemaking. The parallel pro- 
gram for men in agriculture, although restricted to farm operators, 
in 1939 attracted an enrolment of 180,000 in federally aided classes 
alone. The work of evening classes in agriculture is highly practical, 
often centering upon specific farm or community problems. The 
evening-school class at Glastonbury, Connecticut, is the center of a 
community co-operative marketing project. The class at Chidester, 
Arkansas, has been influential in persuading the entire community 
to concentrate on one variety of cotton. In Cuero, Texas, members 
of the evening-school class have co-operated with high-school and 
part-time students in a livestock and poultry improvement program. 
Evening classes in vocational agriculture also give farmers an op- 
portunity to think through the problems they face in adjusting their 
farmmg to new national agricultural policies. Many classes, for 
example, are built around soil conservation, and an increasing num- 
ber are considering land-use planning. 

At the adult, as at the youth and high-school levels, promising 
attempts are being made to correlate instruction in agriculture and 
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homemaking. In Vermont and a number of southern and midwestern 
states farm men and women are meeting together to discuss their 
common problems. In Indiana special committees have been or- 
ganized to plan the work of community programs in agriculture and 
homemaking. Each committee is composed of the county superin- 
tendent of schools, representative farmers, extension workers, and 
vocational education teachers. 

Other farming and homemaking programs . — In a number of rural 
communities which had been unable to provide adult classes in agri- 
culture and homemaking the W.P.A., whose emergency educational 
program will be discussed at greater length later in the chapter, has 
conducted classes in recent years. Its work in the field of parent 
education and homemaking has been particularly successful. Courses 
are pointed to the situation and needs of those on relief, other un- 
employed groups, and low-income families generally. Teaching is 
extremely informal, with considerable use made of such devices as 
demonstrations, direct observation of children, and visits to health 
clinics, hospitals, and similar places. Men are encouraged to partici- 
pate in certain phases of the work. The people in the lower-income 
groups who have been reached by W.P.A. courses have not only im- 
proved their understanding of human behavior and household 
management but in many cases have acquired increased self-confi- 
dence and become acquainted for the first time with certain com- 
munity resources. 

Many other agencies, including a number which are not ordinarily 
thought of in connection with adult education, are giving extremely 
effective instruction in farming and homemaking. The Farm Secu- 
rity Administration rehabilitation loan program, described in chapter 
xi, involves very intensive individual instruction in farming and 
homemaking. Rural social workers frequently furnish invaluable 
advice to their clients about family relationships and household 
management. Workers connected with the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice do a great deal of educational as well as administrative work. 
Their instruction, furthermore, is by no means limited to the tech- 
nical procedures necessary to prevent erosion. The Service recog- 
nizes that erosion can be controlled only by a complete farm pro- 
gram which considers the crops, the soil, and the whole farm economy. 
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Both in the field of agricultural education and in the field of home- 
making education there is a pronounced need for better co-ordina- 
tion of the existing programs for adults. In particular, there is need 
for closer co-operation between those responsible for the Extension 
Service programs and the federally aided evening classes in agricul- 
ture and home economics. The machinery for such co-operatipn 
has been set up at the federal level through the establishment of a 
joint committee representing the United States Ofiice of Education 
and the Extension Service. In many states, too, formal or informal 
agreements have been made providing for the co-operation of ex- 
tension workers and vocational teachers, and numerous instances of 
co-operation at the local level could be cited. In Kansas, for example, 
evening classes in vocational agriculture are sometimes conducted by 
county agents and extension specialists. However, the boundaries 
between the Extension Service program and the work of federally 
aided adult classes in agriculture and home economics are still ill de- 
fined, and in many places there is friction and rivalry between those 
responsible for the two programs. Particularly since neither the Ex- 
tension Service nor the schools have adequate resources for their im- 
mense educational tasks, such wasteful competitiveness should not 
be tolerated by rural people. In view of the established position of 
the Extension Service in providing mstruction for adults in farming 
and homemaking, John Dale Russell recommends that the schools 
should seldom offer courses in these fields when they cannot secure 
the active co-operation of local extension workers. 

Vocational education in other fields . — Schools and other agencies 
have only scratched the surface in meeting the needs of rural adults 
for vocational education in fields other than agriculture and home- 
making. Large numbers of rural people are engaged in business, in 
various types of service, and in manufacturing and industrial jobs 
and are interested in improving their proficiency in their present 
work or preparing themselves for some other field. In rural, as in 
urban, areas social and technological developments compel many 
adults to change vocations. Each year many rural adults migrate 
to cities in search of employment. 

Despite the extent of the need, few vocational classes are available 
to rural people in fields other than agriculture and homemaking un- 
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less they live near fairly large-sized towns. Federal aid is available 
for adult classes in trades and industries. However, as was brought 
out in chapter vi, even at the high-school level trade and industrial 
education is difficult to provide in rural areas because of high per- 
pupil costs. Its provision at the adult level is further retarded by a 
federal requirement limiting instruction to a type supplemental to 
the usual employment of the trainee. In addition to making it im- 
possible for those with a need or desire to prepare themselves for a 
different occupation to get the kind of training they need, this re- 
quirement adds to the difficulty of enrolling classes of reasonable 
size in rural areas. 

A few rural schools are offering, without federal assistance, courses 
in various types of shop work, arts and crafts, mechanical drawmg, 
and auto mechanics. A somewhat larger number offer commercial 
courses in typing, shorthand, business management, and business 
arithmetic. In a few rural communities the W.P.A. provides a num- 
ber of vocational courses for adults. Some rural people are taking 
correspondence courses in vocational fields. The T.V.A. has an am- 
bitious program of vocational training, but, unlike its other adult- 
education activities, it is primarily for the benefit of its own em- 
ployees. The nation over, only a small minority of rural adults have 
opportunities for vocational study in fields other than agriculture 
and homemaking, and few or none have access to well-rounded pro- 
grams likely to meet their interests and needs. 

GENERAL ADULT EDUCATION 

In the field of general education, which embraces Americanization 
and literacy instruction, social-civic education, classes in academic 
and cultural subjects, and health and physical education, deficien- 
cies are even more marked in rural areas. Until recent years in the 
majority of rural communities no instruction was offered in any of 
these fields, except jierhaps in connection with constantly broadening 
programs of vocational education. In the past decade or two the 
progress of reorganization has enabled an increasing number of rural 
schools to initiate adult-education programs. The radio has became 
a more p>otent educational device. Rural as well as urban people 
have benefited by two recent national programs: the adult-educa- 
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tion program of the W.P.A. and the public-forum demonstrations 
sponsored by the United States Office of Education with funds sup- 
plied by the W.P.A. 

Particularly encouraging is the increased participation of rural 
schools in meeting adult-education needs. In the 140 villages which 
Edmund deS. Brunner and his associates have been surveying at six- 
year intervals, only 9 schools offered adult-education work in 1924. 
The number increased to 22 by 1930 and to 44 by 1936. Of 215 New 
York State central rural schools studied by E. R. Hoskins in 1939, 
nearly a third offered courses for adults or planned to initiate pro- 
grams in the immediate future. While offerings in some cases were 
restricted to one or two vocational courses, both Brunner and Hos- 
kins found that the majority of schools with programs for adults 
offered at least some work in the field of general education. 

Programs sponsored by rural schools . — From his study Hoskins was 
able to describe what a school program of adult education is like in 
the average New York community fortunate enough to have one. 
The school offering adult classes is typically located in a village of 
1,100 people situated in a rural area of approximately one hundred 
square miles. About 450 pupils are enrolled in the schools of the 
area. Of a total school staff of twenty-five, there are eleven high- 
school teachers, and it is from their ranks that the teachers for the 
adult-education program are largely recruited. They usually serve 
without extra compensation. 

By newspaper publicity and a series of circular letters adults in 
the area are informed of the classes being offered. About seventy 
adults, slightly more than half of them women, attend classes the 
first year; in the second year attendance may reach eighty; in the 
third year, as enthusiasm lags, it may decline. Sixty per cent of 
those who enrol are from the village; 40 per cent from surrounding 
farms. Some of the farm people are transported to school by the 
school bus. 

Classes are held in the evening, from December to April, with 
about seventeen meetings in all. At each meeting there are two 
class sessions, each lasting from forty to fifty minutes. Even in 
those schools where general education courses are available, 43 per 
cent of the enrolment is concentrated in homemaking, agriculture. 
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shop work, and commercial subjects. Another third of the enrol- 
ment is in courses in health and various recreational activities. 
Courses in world-affairs and current problems, music, English, and 
drama together attract only 20 per cent of the total enrolment. A 
few adults may also be enrolled for miscellaneous subjects — such as 
art, science, psychology, religion, and French — the availability of 
which is subject to considerable variation from school to school. 

As the above description suggests, the typical school-sponsored 
adult-education program is fairly formal in character. Programs 
vary considerably, however, and a number are extremely informal. 
One of the schools in the group studied by Hoskins built its entire 
program around meetings held in co-operation with the Farm Bu- 
reau, monthly parent-teacher association meetings, semimonthly 
meetings of parents of preschool children, and lectures open to the 
entire community. Across the continent, in California, which has 
long been in the forefront of adult education, Tulare has conducted 
an informal but highly successful week-end school every year since 
1927. For six consecutive week ends four or five hundred men and 
women from the town and near-by ranches assemble in the afternoon 
to hear a lecture, usually given by a speaker from outside the com- 
munity. The lecture is followed by a community supper, an enter- 
tainment period, and meetings of special interest groups, which con- 
sider such topics as current history, San Joaquin Valley history, art, 
literature, travel, and parent education. These meetings have grad- 
ually usurped the place of the lectures as the most highly valued 
phase of the program. 

Tulare’s week-end school is successful in large part because it is a 
co-operative effort of many individuals and organizations. It is not 
“something devised by the school authorities and offered to the 
people of the town.” Women’s organizations, the P.-T.A., churches, 
and civic and farm groups are all consulted in regard to the selection 
of speakers and the choice of subjects for discussion. 

It must be remembered that only a minority of rural schools are 
now conducting adult-education programs of any sort, and the in- 
adequate resources and small teaching staffs of most schools are 
formidable obstacles to the widespread inauguration of such pro- 
grams. The programs which are available typically provide classes 
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in only a few subjects and are top-heavy with vocational offerings. 
Instruction is often thrown on the shoulders of high-school teachers 
with already overcrowded schedules and no preparation or flair for 
conducting classes for adults. Some larger rural schools have shown 
their ability to surmount these obstacles and provide adult-educa- 
tion programs which have benefited not only the enrollees but the 
schools themselves and the communities of which they are a part. 
The improvement and extension of such programs depend upon the 
progress of reorganization, increased provision for the preservice and 
in-service training of teachers of adults, and financial help from the 
states and the federal government for general adult education. 

The adult-education program of the W,PA , — The existence of a 
widespread need on the part of adults for educational opportunities 
was shown by their response to the W.P.A/s education program. 
Established in 1933 to provide work for unemployed teachers and 
others qualified for teaching and to furnish educational services for 
those, especially in the low-income group, not being provided for by 
other agencies, the W.P.A. program has each year attracted an en- 
rolment of more than one million adults. While separate data are 
not available on enrolment in city and country, there is abundant 
evidence that the program has reached large numbers of rural people. 
A W.P.A. program had been conducted, in at least one year, in more 
than half of the 140 communities surveyed by Brunner in 1936. 
Three-fourths of the communities in the South and the Far West had 
participated in the program. In one mid western village more than 
fifteen hundred people were enrolled in twenty-four W.P.A. classes. 

The W.P.A. designed its educational program to supplement the 
work of the schools and other agencies. It has largely concentrated 
upon adult education and nursery-school education, because it is in 
those fields that unmet needs are greatest. In rural areas the princi- 
pal contribution of the W.P.A. has been in the field of general adult 
education, since vocational courses were already available in a rela- 
tively large number of places. In particular, it has done outstanding 
work in literacy instruction. The nation over, illiteracy has been 
significantly reduced as a result of the efforts of the W.P.A. Through 
the facilities it has provided, more than 1,300,000 people have been 
taught to read and write and more than 4,500,000 people have im- 
proved their ability in these basic skills. In South Carolina, a pre- 
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dominantly rural state, between 1933 and 1939 three-fifths of the 
white illiterates and nearly one-fifth of the Negro illiterates over ten 
years of age were taught to read and write. The W.P.A. has also 
provided many courses in elementary subjects for illiterates or near- 
illiterates. In addition, it has offered courses in health and safety 
education, civic education, academic subjects, and a wide variety of 
courses designed to enrich people’s enjoyment of their leisure time. 
Offerings have, of course, varied by community and by year. 

The W.P.A.’s adult-education program has by no means been 
uniformly successful. In some rural communities it has been dis- 
continued after a trial, and in many places its effectiveness has been 
impaired by poor teaching, the rapid turnover of the teaching staff, 
administrative confusion due to frequent changes of regulations, in- 
difference or even hostility toward the program on the part of local 
people, and the unco-operative attitude of school officials. Some of 
these impediments, however, were incidental to the newness of the 
program and have already been overcome to a considerable extent. 
In particular, better co-operative arrangements have been worked 
out between the W.P.A. and public school officials in most parts of 
the country. In a number of states the same official now supervises 
the state’s work in adult education and the W.P.A. program. 

Forums and lectures in rural areas . — In considering formal class 
work, the large numbers of rural adults engaging in informal educa- 
tional activities are likely to be forgotten. Especially in the field of 
civic education a great deal of stimulation is provided through for- 
ums and lectures. The forum demonstration project conducted be- 
tween 1936 and 1939 by the United States Office of Education with 
the co-operation of the W.P.A., state departments of public instruc- 
tion, superintendents of schools (who supervise the forums locally), 
and various educational and lay groups was of particular value to 
rural people, for it proved the possibility of providing forums with 
competent and well-trained leaders in all but the most sparsely 
settled areas. In parts of the country which are predominantly rural 
large forum districts were established. One such district in North 
Carolina contained seven counties with no center of more than ten 
thousand population. The leader traveled from one part of the dis- 
trict to another on regular schedule to conduct meetings. 

Many states and communities have continued with their own re- 
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sources the forums begim with federal help. In a number of rural 
communities, furthermore, forums have been launched under other 
auspices. Those conducted under the sponsorship of the Extension 
Service have already been discussed. In some places forums have 
also been conducted, usually with local leaders, under the sponsor- 
ship of schools, churches, community organizations, or the co- 
operative efforts of a number of agencies. 

Lectures and discussions are customary features of the meetings 
of farm organizations, such as the National Grange, the Farm 
Bureau, and the Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union, and 
the last-named organization conducts institutes for adults during 
the winter which last for three or four weeks. These organizations 
have large memberships. Approximately eight hundred thousand 
individuals, including men, women, and youth over fourteen, are 
members of the nearly eight thousand local units of the Grange. 
Nearly four hundred thousand families belong to the Farm Bureau, 
and nearly one hundred thousand families to the Farmers’ Union. 
Lectures are also a usual part of the weekly meetings of many wom- 
en’s organizations and of men’s luncheon clubs, which now have 
large numbers of chapters in rural villages. P.-T.A.’s, churches, and 
rural co-operatives also sponsor lectures. In the aggregate the or- 
ganizations which have been mentioned supply a surprising volume 
of educational service; in the villages surveyed by Brunner, without 
considering the programs sponsored by schools, churches, or the Ex- 
tension Service, on the average there were three gatherings a week 
with some educational feature for adults. 

The radio and correspondence study . — Most rural communities 
are handicapped by low concentrations of population and inadequate 
financial resources both in finding enough local adult-education 
leaders and in attracting outside speakers. Because the radio and 
correspondence study permit them to overcome these handicaps and 
secure access to outside ability and talent, they are of particular 
value in rural education. 

General educational broadcasts attract large audiences among the 
nine million rural families who own radios, and there are a number of 
programs specially designed to interest rural people. The most 
famous of these programs, the “National Farm and Home Hour,” is 
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heard six days a week by approximately six million listeners. “The 
Hour finds a front seat for the United States farmer at all big agri- 
cultural events, keeps him posted about weather and current mar- 
kets, provides him with tips from the Department of Agriculture and 
half a hundred other farm organizations.” It varies and seasons this 
fare with entertainment features and important speeches. 

Many of the broadcasts of state agricultural colleges are also 
pointed to the interests of rural people, and even their more general 
programs usually have a considerable following in rural areas. The 
possibilities of using the radio in extension teaching are weU illus- 
trated by the success of Wisconsin’s “College of the Air,” broadcast 
over the state-owned radio station, which is operated in connection 
with the university. Courses, running for thirty weeks, are offered 
in such subjects as rural problems, nature study, music appreciation, 
literature, and “Following Congress.” Instruction is highly informal, 
but listeners who enrol for courses are sent study helps and given the 
privilege of taking examinations. Those who pass them are awarded 
certificates of progress. Over fourteen thousand Wisconsin people 
enrolled for courses in a recent year, and a far larger number fol- 
lowed the broadcasts regularly. 

Correspondence instruction is another type of extension teaching 
of particular value in rural areas, where only limited educational 
opportunities may be available locally. As was brought out in chap- 
ter iv, in thirty-two states there are public institutions, usually state 
colleges, offering correspondence courses of secondary-school grade. 
In addition, correspondence instruction is available from a number 
of private commercial institutions and from the W.P.A. The W.P.A. 
courses, which are provided for “adults on relief or who are financial- 
ly unable to avail themselves of existing educational facilities,” have 
been particularly popular in rural areas; enrolment has been heaviest 
in the sparsely settled western states. 

While correspondence instruction is a promising instrument of 
adult education, it is at present reaching only a small number of 
rural people and is serving them with indifferent success. Many 
who enrol for courses fail to complete them; in the W.P.A. program 
the percentage of drop-outs ranges from half to two-thirds. An anal- 
ysis of the W.P.A. courses also showed that many of them had not 
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been sufficiently adjusted, in either style or content, to the level of 
intelligence, the educational achievements, and the practical objec- 
tives of prospective students, and to some extent at least the courses 
prepared by most other agencies share these limitations. The cours- 
es offered by private correspondence schools are often conspicuously 
inferior in quality and have the additional disadvantage of being 
costly. Furthermore, a number of private schools employ high- 
pressure methods to sell their courses to individuals who cannot hope 
to benefit from them. 

The effectiveness of correspondence study is dependent to a con- 
siderable extent upon the co-operation and support of public librar- 
ies. Where local library service is not available, arrangements are 
sometimes made to supply enrollees with books from library exten- 
sion agencies. The importance of library service in adult education 
generally was stressed in chapter viii. Whether individuals are study- 
ing a subject “on their own” or as members of organized groups, 
they cannot proceed far without the help which books and library 
service can provide. The extension of rural library service and in- 
creased co-operation between the library and other agencies are 
among the most urgent needs in the further development of rural 
adult education. 

rURTHER NEEDS IN ADULT EDUCATION 

More than any other phase of education, adult education suffers 
from want of co-ordination and balance, and these shortcomings are 
conspicuous in rural areas. Whereas the education of children has 
long been the special responsibility of one agency — the public school 
— ^provision for the educational needs of adults has been made be- 
latedly and piecemeal by a number of agencies, public and private, 
as particular needs were recognized and it became feasible to provide 
for them. The consequence is that there is competition to meet cer- 
tain needs, while others, equally important, go unprovided for. In 
rural areas vocational education has been emphasized and general 
education neglected, but even in the area of vocational education the 
needs of many rural people, especially of villagers, are receiving 
little or no attention. In the field of general education there are 
glaring deficiencies. Despite the commendable broadening of the 
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vocational programs sponsored by the Extension Service and other 
agencies and the conscientious efforts of the W.P.A. to provide edu- 
cational services not otherwise available, many rural adults have no 
opportunity to fill gaps in their formal education, to add to their 
ability to cope with today’s pressing social and economic problems, 
and to expand their capacity for appreciation of art, music, and liter- 
ature. Furthermore, much of the instruction which is available is 
unsatisfactory in quality, given by teachers with no knack or train- 
ing for dealing with adults. 

A great deal can be done by the states and the nation and by rural 
communities to improve the present situation. Ample financial 
assistance from the states and the federal government is a prerequi- 
site of any widespread expansion of facilities for general adult educa- 
tion. The excellence of existing programs in agriculture and home- 
making is proof of what can be done with such assistance. In addi- 
tion to helping their local communities financially, the states them- 
selves can do many strategic things to stimulate the development of 
adult education. They should assume responsibility for the stimula- 
tion of research in adult education and the improvement of facilities 
for the preservice and in-service training of adult-education teach- 
ers. Many of the activities which it is logical to undertake on a state 
basis will be of particular benefit to rural people. For example, the 
Regents’ Inquiry recommended that New York initiate state-sup- 
ported programs of correspondence and radio instruction and make 
additional use of itinerant teachers. 

While federal and state stimulation of the entire field of adult 
education will tend to secure a better balance between general and 
vocational education, the automatic achievement of a well-bal- 
anced, well-co-ordinated program is not to be hoped for. Both the 
Advisory Committee and the Regents’ Inquiry recognized the 
necessity of a single agency — in all probability a division of the 
department of public instruction — being designated in each state 
to co-ordinate its adult-education activities. At the local level, too, 
every effort must be made to secure well-rounded adult-education 
programs which meet the needs of the entire population. Every com- 
munity should have an actively functioning adult-education council 
to co-ordinate the efforts of all agencies providing educational serv- 
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ice. In an area where such a council does not exist, the schools may 
properly take the initiative in organizing one. 

A council, however, merely furnishes the machinery for a broad 
and integrated adult-education program. Even more essential is a 
widespread recognition of the value of a comprehensive program, 
not limited to vocational subjects. In addition to helping adults to 
deal more effectively with their individual problems, such a program 
can help them to acquire the knowledge and develop the attitudes 
needed for an attack on the local and national problems they face 
in common. Adult education is essential to the successful function- 
ing of a democratic system in a complex and rapidly changing world. 
Once this fact is more fully recognized, limitations of resources will 
be the only important obstacle to the rapid development of a pro- 
gram which attempts to meet all the educational needs of the rural 
adult population. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL FACILITIES 
FOR RURAL NEGROES 

O NE-TENTH of the American people are Negroes. About 
three-fourths of the Negroes live in the South. Two-thirds 
of these southern Negroes are rural. Since virtually all 
northern Negroes live in cities, and the number of Negroes in the 
West is negligible, we are not far from the truth if we say that half 
of all our Negroes are rural and that practically all these are in the 
rural South. 

The number of these rural Negroes in 1941 was about six and a 
half millions. They constitute one-twentieth of the total population 
of the nation, and one-eighth of the total rural population. In the 
southern region as a whole Negroes compose about one-fourth of the 
total population. In that region rural Negroes make up one-sixth of 
the total population and a little more than one-fourth of the rural 
population. 

In Mississippi and in South Carolina nearly half of all the people 
are Negroes. Each of these states is very largely rural. In 1930 
there were nineteen southern counties in which Negroes formed 
more than three-fourths of the population. Besides eight such coun- 
ties in Mississippi, there were six in Alabama, two in Georgia, and 
one each in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Virginia. The rural Negro 
population is concentrated largely in a sort of crescent-shaped belt 
extending from Virginia to Arkansas, with its heaviest parts passing 
through the Gulf states. It is nearly coextensive with the Cotton 
Belt, and this is a fact of very great consequence, because the lives 
of rural Negroes are in very large part conditioned by “the shadow 
of the plantation,’’ which is the system of cotton tenancy. 

THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SITUATION OF RURAL NEGROES 

There are about seven hundred thousand Negro tenant families on 
cotton plantations. These families include a total of about three 
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million persons, or nearly half of all rural Negroes. Only about one- 
fifth of all Negro farm operators are owners or part owners of the 
land they cultivate. In 1930, of every 1,000 Negro farm operators, 
205 were owners or part owners of the land and 793 were tenants. 
These included in cash tenants; 235 under other forms of tenancy, 
chiefly “share tenants” who furnished their own tools and work 
animals; and 447 sharecroppers who furnished nothing but labor. 

The average Negro farm family consists of about four and a half 
persons. Typically their home is a crowded and squalid hut, their 
only clothing is of denim or other cheap materials, and their princi- 
pal table fare is the salt pork and com meal obtained on credit at the 
landlord’s store in anticipation of the next cotton crop. By local 
custom all the financial accounting is in the hands of the landlord, 
and in many cases the tenant never sees any cash, because according 
to the books he is in debt from year to year. Ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill- 
housed, ill-educated, he never attains a degree of comfort sufficient 
to allow him to rise above a barren subsistence but spends his days 
in a status far lower than that of European peasantry. 

This is no racial phenomenon. Only one-third of all southern 
cotton tenants are Negroes. Two-thirds are white, and, though there 
are small differentials in land values and family incomes in favor of 
the whites, the cotton-tenancy system pauperizes white and colored 
alike. Economic serfdom for the rural Negro means similar oppres- 
sion for the masses of “poor whites,” whose opportunities are in- 
evitably kept down to a similar level by the economic and legal sys- 
tems designed to oppress the Negro. 

There is a double reason why the condition of southern mral Ne- 
groes is of great significance not merely to all the people of the South 
but to the entire nation. First, migration of Negroes out of the rural 
South and into the urban North, carrying with them their substand- 
ard economic status, education, and health, creates serious economic 
and cultural problems for the states and cities to which they go. 
Second, the development of the potentially rich southern region, 
which can contribute enormously to the prosperity of the nation, 
depends in large measure upon improvement of the education and 
general well-being of all its people, on the principle that all must ad- 
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vance together and that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 
There is no doubt that the rural Negro is the “weakest link,” though 
obviously as a result of conditions largely beyond his control. 

EVIDENCES OF PROGRESS IN THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO 

It is still scarcely more than three-quarters of a century since the 
southern Negro found himself suddenly a free man without property 
in a region desolated and impoverished by war, downcast by defeat, 
and torn by interracial hatred. Then the percentage of illiteracy 
among American Negroes was about 95. Now it is about 15. Then 
there were no public schools for Negroes in the South. Today the 
seventeen states having segregated public school systems have two 
and a half million Negro children enrolled in twenty-five thousand 
elementary schools. They have some one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand Negro youth enrolled in two thousand schools of secondary 
level. 

There are seventeen land-grant colleges for Negroes, one in each of 
the states maintaining completely segregated educational systems 
for the two races. There are also thirteen other state-supported 
Negro colleges and about seventy privately controlled institutions of 
higher education exclusively for colored students. From humble and 
incredibly poverty-stricken beginnings only a few decades ago, 
many of these institutions have achieved records of very great serv- 
ice to their race and to the nation. 

For their work in agricultural and vocational education and in the 
related basic sciences, the Tuskegee Institute in Alabama and the 
Hampton Institute in Virginia are widely known. Fisk University 
in Nashville, an institution of high rank, has a distinguished depart- 
ment of social sciences headed by the noted Negro professor, Charles 
S. Johnson. Meharry Medical College, which adjoins the Fisk cam- 
pus, and the near-by Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
Teachers College make Nashville prominent among the four princi- 
pal centers of Negro higher education in the South. Atlanta is an- 
other such center. Under the general aegis of Atlanta University a 
number of the city’s privately controlled Negro colleges have formed 
increasingly close affiliations, with encouragement and financial aid 
from educational foundations. At New Orleans two struggling de- 
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nominational colleges have been merged to form Dillard University, 
which promises to be the spearhead of another center of Negro learn- 
ing. Xavier College, a fairly large and growing Catholic institution 
for Indians and Negroes, is also located in New Orleans. In Wash- 
ington, D.C., Howard University, a private institution supported 
by substantial annual appropriations from Congress, enrols more 
than two thousand Negro students in its colleges of liberal arts, 
education, law, medicine, engineering, and other schools characteris- 
tic of a cosmopolitan university. 

Large numbers of southern Negroes preparing for teaching or 
other professions also attend universities in the northern states, and 
many have distinguished themselves by their work in these institu- 
tions where no distinctions as to race are made. Edwin R. Embree 
says: 

Pieced together bit by bit or considered in its broad statistics, the history of 
Negro education tells a story of progress, slow, deviating, but certain The re- 
duction of illiteracy .... from 95 per cent in 1865 to less than 20 per cent in 
1930, means that the various educational agencies, despite many handicaps, 
have wrought miracles in two brief generations. The distinction of several 
scores of Negro scholars and leaders and the high level of intelligence of many 
thousands are even more encouraging evidence of the presence and power of 
education. 

The influence of private philanthropy . — An important segment of 
support and leadership in the building-up of public education for 
rural Negroes in the South has long come from philanthropic sources. 
A few of the high points are the work of the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
in promoting the construction of model rural school buildings, that 
of the John F. Slater Fund in aiding the operation of county voca- 
tional and teacher-training schools which tended to develop into 
regular Negro rural high schools, and that of the Anna T. Jeanes 
Fund in stimulating the employment of Negro supervising teachers 
in more than four hundred and fifty counties of the South. 

The General Education Board has heavily subsidized both of these 
latter efforts and has directly contributed to Negro education in the 
South in many other ways. It has long paid the salaries of state 
agents for Negro rural schools, who are now attached to state de- 
partments of education in fourteen states; made substantial grants 
directly to numerous Negro schools and colleges; and financed many 
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studies of Negro life and education. Up to the end of 1940 the total 
gifts for Negro education from this foundation alone aggregated 
more than thirty-seven million dollars. 

An idea of the scope of the Rosenwald Fund’s work may be gained 
from the fact that up to July 1, 1928, this foundation had been in- 
strumental in the erection of 4,138 Negro rural school buildings in 
fourteen states at a cost of more than twenty million dollars, of 
which about one-sixth was donated by the foundation, about one- 
fifth by Negro contributors, and about one-twentieth by individual 
white contributors, with the remainder being appropriated from 
public funds. The total number of buildings erected with the help 
of the Fund now exceeds five thousand, but the building program 
has been discontinued because of limitations on the life of the foun- 
dation. The Fund continues, however, to finance important studies 
and publications on Negro education. 

The Jeanes Fund consists of one million dollars placed in trust by 
the donor in 1908 and still intact. Between 1908 and 1938 the total 
income from the Fund amounted to $1,250,000. This sum was sup- 
plemented by nearly $1,500,000 from other private sources and by 
expenditures out of tax funds by co-operating governmental units 
aggregating nearly three million dollars, so that more than $5,500,- 
000 in all was spent for salaries of Jeanes supervising teachers during 
the period. In 1941 there were 441 of these teachers serving in 464 
rural southern counties (in a few instances one serves two counties). 
However, it is estimated that there are some 350 additional counties 
which, on the basis of the rule-of-thumb criterion that their services 
would be highly valuable in any county with ten or more Negro 
teachers, need Jeanes supervisors. 

Of the money expended for the employment of Jeanes teachers, 
the proportion supplied from public funds shows a nearly constant 
rise, indicating success in the stimulation of public interest and sup- 
port. In 1937 the Jeanes and Slater funds were merged to form the 
Southern Education Foundation, whose principal purpose is to carry 
on the Jeanes type of work. There is every prospect that this work 
will be continued indefinitely on a substantial scale despite the cur- 
rent reduction in the productivity of invested funds. 
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THE INADEQUACY OF PRESENT EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Clearly, there are encouraging evidences of progress in the educa- 
tion of Negroes. However, the glaring deficiencies which still exist 
must not be overlooked. In the same seventeen southern states 
where there are two and a half million Negro children enrolled in 
twenty-five thousand segregated elementary schools, there are also 
220,000 Negro children seven to thirteen years of age, and another 
one hundred thousand children fourteen and fifteen years old, who 
are not in school. Many of these children live where no Negro school 
is within walking distance of their homes and where no public trans- 
portation is available. 

The United States Office of Education reported that in 1930 in ten 
southern states 576 counties were providing school transportation 
for white pupils, but only 156 counties offered any such service for 
Negroes. The number of vehicles used for white pupils was 19,000; 
for Negroes, 432. The number of white pupils transported was 
736,000; the number of Negro pupils, 13,000. On the transportation 
of white pupils $12,500,000 was spent; on the transportation of 
Negroes, $200,000. In comparing these figures, bear in mind that 
about one-fourth of the total population of the ten states is Negro 
and that in counties where segregation is required and the Negro 
minority is small and scattered, the per-pupil cost of making schools 
accessible to Negro children would be higher than the cost of making 
them accessible to whites. 

Terms, enrolment, and attendance . — As noted in chapter ii, in the 
nation as a whole school terms in rural communities are generally 
shorter than those in urban communities. In the South the terms of 
schools for white pupils, even, are relatively short; and in most 
southern states the terms of the Negro segregated schools are 
markedly shorter than those of the white schools. The Advisory 
Committee on Education reported that in 1935-36, in the seven- 
teen southern states and the District of Columbia, the average 
white pupil attended a school which remained open for 167 days, 
while the corresponding school term for the average Negro pupil was 
146 days. In nine states one-twelfth of the white pupils, but nearly 
one-third of the Negroes, had school terms of less than 131 days; 
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3 per ceat of the Negroes went to schools which stayed open 90 days 
or less. 

The 1930 census showed that in the same region 92 per cent of the 
white children aged seven to fifteen were enrolled in school, while 
only 84 per cent of the Negro children of the same ages were enrolled. 
Statistics of actual days of attendance are somewhat more signifi- 
cant. In 1935-36 white pupils in the South attended school an aver- 
age of 136 days; Negro pupils an average of 113 days. These are the 
lifeless figures which tell the shameful story of pupils kept at home 
for agricultural labor while school is in session and of pupils who live 
so far from school that it is impossible for them to reach it during 
inclement weather. Retardation is one inevitable consequence of 
these inequalities. A striking feature of the Negro rural schools is 
the “piling-up” of pupils in the lower grades. In the southern states, 
in 1933-34, more than 70 per cent of the Negro pupils were below the 
fifth grade, as compared with about 50 per cent of the white pupils. 
Nearly 47 per cent of the Negro pupils, but only about 28 per cent of 
the white pupils, were enrolled in the first two grades. As is well 
known, pupils retarded at this level tend to drop out of school early, 
with the attainment of a mere precarious literacy as their maximum 
educational achievement. 

The education and salaries of Negro teachers . — A survey of the 
formal education of Negro elementary-school teachers in the seven- 
teen southern states revealed that, in 1930-31, 23 per cent of these 
teachers had no formal education other than four years or less of 
high school; 56 per cent had from six weeks to two years in college; 
21 per cent had more than two but not more than four years in col- 
lege; and only i per cent had as much as a year of graduate work. 

In 1935-36 the average annual salary of a Negro teacher in the 
seventeen southern states was $510; that of a white teacher, I833. 
The Negro teacher received on the average only sixty-one cents for 
each dollar paid to the white teacher. Statistics for the forty years 
of the present century show that the disparity between the salaries 
of white and Negro teachers increased threefold between 1900 and 
1930 but that since that year it has decreased slightly. Recent de- 
velopments to be discussed later in this chapter seem to promise that 
further progress in reducing the disparity, at least when it is based 
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solely on race discrimination, may be expected in the near future. 

A sharper picture of the current status of the education and re- 
muneration of Negro teachers may be had by looking at a single 
state of the Deep South. In Mississippi, whose population is approxi- 
mately half Negro and where 55 per cent of the children of school age 
are Negro, the Committee on Improvement of Negro Education of 
the Mississippi Education Association reported in 1940 that, of the 
5,930 Negro teachers employed in the state, only 600 were college 
graduates, only 2,300 had any education above high school, and that 
the average attainment of the remaining 3,000 was estimated to be 
less than completion of the eighth grade. For the biennium 1938-40, 
the committee further reported, the state board of education set up 
a budget providing for salaries of $170 per year for Negro teachers, 
or about $28 per month for six months. Hundreds of Negro teach- 
ers in the state were actually receiving only $125 for an entire school 
year. The committee recommended that a salary schedule be de- 
veloped which would take account of differences in training and t)^e 
of certificate held by the teacher and approved in principle the sug- 
gestion of the Mississippi Association of Teachers in Colored Schools 
that the minimum pay should range from $30 to $60 per month “for 
the creation of a professional teaching body.” 

School plants and equipment . — The state department of education 
in Mississippi, in a 1934 report, showed that 1,428 of the 3,737 Negro 
schools in the state were housed in privately owned buildings, such 
as barns, lodges, tenant cabins, and churches. In such buildings 
school furniture was nearly always entirely lacking. Since 1934 
many school buildings have been erected or repaired with the aid of 
the federal government through such agencies as the P.W.A. and 
the W.P.A., but in 1940 the Committee on Improvement of Negro 
Education reported that “much needs to be done in the improve- 
ment of school buildings and equipment.” 

The state agent for Negro education in Mississippi, reporting for 
1933-35, gave a word picture more expressive than cold statistics: 

In hundreds of rural schools there are just four blank, unpainted walls, a few 
old rickety benches, an old stove propped up on brickbats, and two or three 
boards nailed together and painted black for a blackboard. In many cases, this 
constitutes the sum total of the furniture and teaching equipment. 
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Because Mississippi is among the poorest of all the states and has 
the highest proportion of Negroes of any state, it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that conditions there are unusually bad. Throughout most 
parts of the South, however, one finds Negro schools which are 
shamefully inadequate and sharp contrasts in educational facilities 
for whites and Negroes. 

In the ten southern states for which data are available the aggre- 
gate value of public school property reported for 1935-36 was, for 
white schools, $836,301 ,648 ; for Negro schools, $68,914,048. Negroes 
constituted 30 per cent of the school enrolment, but the value of 
Negro school property was only 8 per cent of the total. 

Facilities for secondary education , — While taking comfort from the 
fact that by 1935 there were about two thousand Negro secondary 
schools in the South, enrolling approximately 160,000 pupils, we 
must note that at the same time there were four states — Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, and Mississippi — where only about 10 per cent 
of the Negro population of high-school age was in school. In 1932 
there were in fifteen southern states 230 counties, with a population 
of 159,000 Negroes fifteen to nineteen years of age, which had no 
high schools for colored pupils within their boundaries. In the same 
states there were 195 other counties, with 200,000 Negroes of high- 
school age, which had no four-year high schools for Negroes. In each 
of these 425 counties the Negro population was at least one-eighth 
of the total, and in some it was more than half. 

“It is in rural areas, primarily, that Negroes fail to share the 
benefits of public secondary education,’’ says Doxey A. Wilker- 
son in his report for the Advisory Committee on Education. He 
had just shown that in 1933-34 in the southern states 55 per cent of 
the white children of high-school age were in school, as contrasted 
with 19 per cent of the Negro children of the same age and, further, 
that, although Negroes constituted 24 per cent of the total rural 
population in those states, they formed only 4 per cent of the rural 
high-school enrolment. The fact that only 7 per cent of the rural 
high schools were Negro schools suggests strongly that inaccessibility 
was a large factor in the situation. 

In 1939 Mississippi had 1 1 5,000 Negro children of high-school age. 
In the whole state there were only fifteen Negro high schools ap- 
proved by the regional association of secondary schools and colleges. 
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There were eleven others on probation, thirty-two four-year high 
schools approved only by the state department of education, fifteen 
three-year high schools, eighteen two-year high schools, and five one- 
year high schools. All these schools together enrolled only 9,072 
pupils, or less than 8 per cent of the Negro population of high-school 
age. The number of graduates in 1939 was only 1,140. Twenty-five 
of the eighty-two counties of the state had no recognized high-school 
facilities for Negro youth. 

Over-all financial support of education for Negroes, — The disparities 
in expenditures for the operation of white and colored schools have 
often been publicized and can be summarized briefly. In 1935-36 
ten southern states spent $183,060,890 for current expenses in public 
elementary and secondary schools, of which $21,615,513 was spent 
for Negro schools. Negroes constituted 28 per cent of the total en- 
rolment in these states, but only 12 per cent of the total expenditures 
went for Negro schools. In the ten states, in the 1935-36 school 
year, the average current expenditure per white pupil was $37.87; 
per colored pupil, $13.09. On the average, for every dollar spent for 
a white pupil thirty-five cents was spent for a Negro pupil. In 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Mississippi the average expenditure 
per Negro pupil amounted to only twenty cents for each dollar spent 
per white pupil. 

Total expenditures for schools in Mississippi for 1937-38 were for 
white schools $10,982,026.08; for colored schools, $1,419,263.02. 
Thus 55 per cent of the children of the state (the Negro children) 
were beneficiaries of only 11.4 per cent of the total school revenues. 
The expenditure per child was $28.90 for white children and $3.06 
for colored children. For each dollar spent for a Negro child in the 
state, $9.44 was spent for a white child. In one county $41.57 was 
spent for each white child for each dollar spent for a Negro child. 

In 1937-38, however, Mississippi’s expenditures for Negro educa- 
tion were $126,240.96 more than in the preceding year. Between 
1936 and 1938 fifty of the eighty-two counties showed gains in ex- 
penditures for Negro education. Reporting these facts, the Com- 
mittee on Improvement of Negro Education recorded its gratifica- 
tion at the trend and recommended continued increases in the sup- 
port of Negro schools. 

Vocational education for Negroes. — In earlier chapters it has been 
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noted that in the southern states Negroes participate in the feder- 
ally aided program of vocational education. They are not served, 
however, to the extent warranted by their numbers and their 
needs. The Advisory Committee on Education found that, al- 
though on account of their depressed economic condition in a com- 
petitive world Negroes have greater need for vocational education 
than have whites, their opportunities for participating in the federal- 
ly aided vocational education program in the southern states are only 
about two-thirds as extensive as would be the case if opportunities 
were available on an equitable basis to both races. 

The disparity is even greater when measured by a comparison of 
the amounts of federal funds expended for vocational education for 
the two races. In 1934-35 Negro schools received only about one- 
half of their proportionate share of the federal funds allocated to the 
southern states for the teaching of agriculture, less than one-half for 
home economics, and less than one-third for instruction in trades and 
industry. Negro teachers of these classes received from federal 
funds only about forty-five cents for each dollar received by white 
teachers in similar programs. A substantial part of the federal vo- 
cational funds allotted to the southern states on the basis of their 
Negro population is habitually diverted from Negro schools. 

This fact explains why all recent bills introduced into Congress to 
provide federal aid to the states for general education have contained 
a provision requiring that wherever segregated schools are main- 
tained for whites and Negroes, federal funds shall be apportioned in 
accordance with the respective numbers of the two races in the pop- 
ulation. Such a provision is sound and just and should be adopted 
and enforced in the allocation of federal funds for vocational educa- 
tion. 


REALISM IN EDUCATION FOR RURAL NEGROES 

The handicaps to Negro rural education which have just been 
sketched, serious though they are, are by no means the only ones 
which must be mentioned. Equally pernicious is the general failure 
of the curriculum and methods of Negro schools to achieve vital 
connections with the current or future conditions of living their 
pupils must face. Education in schools for southern rural Negroes is 
often completely lacking in realism. 
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For the most part it fails to take into account the fact that the 
Negroes status as a member of a minority race subjected to numerous 
castelike distinctions affects his whole problem of adjusting to life 
from childhood upward, making it necessary for him to develop a set 
of accommodative techniques by which he can get along well in his 
local situation as it is. The acquisition of these techniques is one of 
the most important elements in the education of a southern Negro; 
yet rarely, if ever, does it receive any systematic attention in the ele- 
mentary or secondary schools. Instead of dealing with the history 
of interracial relations and analyzing the problems arising from the 
presence of two races in the state and in the community, the curricu- 
lum in the Negro school usually ignores these matters entirely. In- 
deed, it generally ignores all the conditions under which Negroes live 
in favor of a pointless attempt to duplicate the courses of study 
offered by schools for middle-class white children. There is danger — 
which must be guarded against — that the revision of the curriculum 
of Negro schools might in some places be perverted to deny Negro 
pupils equality of educational opportunity, including the opportu- 
nity to prepare themselves for college. Yet it is clear that Negro 
pupils have certain special educational needs and that the subjects 
they should study in common with white pupils must be presented 
from the point of view of their background and interests to have 
meaning and value. 

The disjunction between the social and economic status of the 
Negro and the type of instruction offered him in school has been 
forcefully pointed out by Horace Mann Bond and Charles S. John- 
son, distinguished Negro educators, as well as by white students of 
education for Negroes. A principal source of the difficulty is that 
Negro schools generally follow a standard educational stereotype 
based on the theory of an equalitarian population free from caste and 
class distinction, which is far from the fact of a population sharply 
divided, as it is in the southern states, both by racial caste and by 
economic class. 

These states prescribe courses of study and textbooks for rural 
elementary schools on a state-wide basis. There is also a tendency 
toward state-wide uniformity of the content and method of testing 
by which expected rates of progress are measured. All these matters 
are formulated with the white population primarily in mind, and 
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more often than not they are better suited to urban than to rural 
pupils. It has been aptly said that the standardization of the ele- 
mentary school in method and content on the presumption that it is 
for children of middle-class urban families or the sons and daughters 
of farmowners makes nonsense in the face of a large rural population 
of Negro children from the families of sharecroppers, whose homes 
are the most disadvantaged, culturally and economically, of any in 
America. 

Pupils from these homes come to school irregularly for short 
terms. The elder members of their families are often illiterate. They 
have had none of the benefit of those environmental factors and re- 
sources which are conducive to a receptive readiness for schooling. 
Yet they are expected to progress through the same subject matter 
and through the same hierarchy of grades as are the children of 
middle-class white families. The disjunction between the school 
curriculum and their lives not only leads to a large amount of re- 
tardation, as has been mentioned, but hampers the learning of Negro 
pupils in innumerable other ways. The books that they read are 
often imperfectly understood and so unrealistic as to be nearly 
meaningless. Many Negro pupils reach the seventh grade, for ex- 
ample, with only a fourth-grade reading ability. The consequence 
is that the textbooks of the seventh grade are only partially intelligi- 
ble. Often there seems to be no point in attempting to understand 
them in any case. Even when they deal with such a subject as health, 
they remain abstract and discuss problems which are for the most 
part far removed from the daily conditions of hygiene and sanitation 
under which rural Negro children live. In most health texts and in 
most courses in health and hygiene, little emphasis is placed upon 
the consequences of a complete lack of indoor and outdoor toilet 
facilities; the venereal diseases, and methods for their prevention 
and treatment, are usually unmentioned; even the essentials of 
proper nutrition are presented in technical terms beyond the com- 
prehension of the disadvantaged rural child. The shortcomings of 
the texts and courses of study of most of the other subjects in the 
Negro school curriculum are correspondingly serious. 

One reason why standardization on the basis of a stereotype bear- 
ing little relation to the conditions under which the pupils live is 
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more general among Negro schools than among white schools is that 
the introduction of new experimental curriculums and teaching pro- 
cedures is confined almost exclusively to the latter. The Negro school 
system is everywhere the smaller of the two systems and, as has been 
seen, is almost everywhere operated on much the more meager finan- 
cial basis. These circumstances tend strongly to inhibit the innova- 
tions and variations which are essential to vigorous life and progress 
in any system. They handicap Negro schools not only at the ele- 
mentary level but also at the secondary and higher levels, although 
they have not prevented a number of schools from developing ex- 
cellent programs, as we shall see. 

Realistic approaches — the work of the Penn School . — In the words 
of the Advisory Committee on Education in the British Colonies, 
quoted by an eminent American student of rural education for Negro 
people, 

experience of the education of rural communities in different countries tends to 
show that efforts to educate the young are often largely wasted unless a simul- 
taneous effort is made to improve the life of the community as a whole 

Poverty, malnutrition, insanitary conditions and habits, ignorance, supersti- 
tious beliefs, hampering traditions, defects in social organizations, are all inter- 
dependent factors, no one of which can be dealt with effectively in isolation. 

Fortunately, a few excellent examples of the integration of a rural 
Negro school with its community may be found in the South. No- 
table is the work of the Penn School, a private institution on the 
island of St. Helena in South Carolina, where only about twenty- 
five families in a population of about five thousand are white. The 
Penn School interests itself in every phase of the social and economic 
life of the island as well as in the development of its pupils. It is a 
true community school, used by adults and children for instructional, 
civic, and recreational activities, and making use of the farms and 
homes of the people as part of the training ground for the school. 
There is no hard-and-fast distinction between school and community. 
Some of the high-school boys work on special projects on the school 
farm; others carry on projects in co-operation with their parents on 
their home farms. Academic as well as agriculture teachers visit 
pupils’ home farms, and the two farmers’ fairs — one for adults, one 
for youth — ^held during the autumn are regarded as educational 
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events. The school works closely with the St. Helena Co-operative 
Society and Credit Union, through which the islanders have acquired 
a community tractor, a sweet-potato curing house, and a tomato- 
packing plant. 

The teaching staff of the Penn School is composed entirely of 
Negroes — six in the elementary school, five in the high school, 
twelve in the industrial and agriculture departments, and five com- 
munity workers, including a librarian, a farm-demonstration agent, 
a home-demonstration agent, and a nurse. The number of pupils is 
slightly above six hundred. 

So successful has the school been in making education realistic and 
connecting it with the problems of the community and its people 
that it is now used as a demonstration center in the training of rural 
teachers by the South Carolina State Department of Education and 
the State College for Negroes. Students in the college who expect to 
become teachers in rural Negro schools spend twelve weeks on the 
island studying its life and problems and the role of the Penn School. 
This arrangement was facilitated at its inception in 1936 by a modest 
grant from the General Education Board which enabled the Penn 
School to provide housing facilities and transportation for the college 
students and also covered the salary of the special teacher who was 
put in charge of the teacher-training work. 

The efforts of Negro teacher-education institutions . — In other places, 
too, attempts are being made to secure needed changes in the view- 
point and programs of Negro rural schools through better programs 
for the preparation of teachers. The Louisiana Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute is developing a promising program which com- 
bines teacher education, curriculum development, and supervision. 
A field service unit, composed of faculty members and advanced 
students, visits rural communities periodically to assist them in or- 
ganizing to meet their social needs and to co-operate with super- 
visors in the in-service education of rural teachers. In addition to 
giving students the best possible orientation to the conditions they 
will face as teachers and to practical means of effecting improve- 
ments, the firsthand contact with the rural communities of the states 
provides a sound basis for the preparation of useful, realistic curricu- 
lum material. 

A number of Negro teacher-education institutions have developed 
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less ambitious programs for making prospective teachers aware of 
the needs and backgrounds of their future pupils. It- is becoming 
more common for such institutions to “adopt” a small rural school 
not too far from the campus to be used as a demonstration center. 
In some cases the school is used only for practice teaching, but in a 
growing number of instances the needs of the community the school 
serves are studied, and faculty members and students work with 
the adults of the community to improve it. 

Here and there Negro teacher-education institutions are also rec- 
ognizing the possibilities of securing better schools through skilful 
training of teachers now in service. A few years ago the Agricul- 
tural, Mechanical, and Normal College at Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
invited a group of twenty carefully selected Negro teachers of small 
rural schools in different counties to take a special summer course of 
ten weeks. In addition to regular formal instruction in rural educa- 
tion, these teachers were given actual manual experience in simple 
industrial arts, including the construction and staining of useful ob- 
jects of wood and the making of stains at low cost by the use of oil 
and tar. They also received instruction in music especially adapted 
to the rural school in which there is no piano. They learned to use 
the harmonica and to make music from glass tumblers. They were 
given instruction in the descriptive botany of the region, enabling 
them to recognize the varieties of trees and wild flowers. The librar- 
ian of the college instructed them in the selection of books for chil- 
dren and in the care and use of rural school libraries. The whole ex- 
perience was a happy and exhilarating one. The teachers who were 
fortunate enough to obtain it could scarcely go back to their schools 
and continue the dull and uninspired grind of rote learning which is 
characteristic of most rural schools. The state department of educa- 
tion has made arrangements to observe and report the changes in 
the conduct of the schools in charge of the twenty teachers who com- 
posed the group. 

If the Negro rural school is to play an important part in the up- 
grading of the condition of Negroes, it must not ignore the social 
and economic conditions of present-day rural communities. The 
force of this statement is fortunately becoming more widely recog- 
nized, but we are far short of the point where its full possibilities 
will be realized. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND OTHER SOCIAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

The improvement of Negro rural schools depends in large part 
upon the improvement of the communities they serve. It is obvious- 
ly related to the amelioration of the Negro’s economic situation; the 
close connection between educational and economic conditions has 
been alluded to many times in this report. It is also bound up with 
the progress of adult education, the adequacy of library facilities, 
health conditions, and recreational opportunities. Clearly the school 
must make the maximum contribution its resources permit in all 
these areas, and it has a vital interest in the work of other agencies. 

The number of agencies seeking to improve one or another phase 
of the social and economic life of Negroes is, of course, very great. 
Here we shall be able to observe only briefly the extent to which the 
rural Negroes of the South are served by a few of the principal 
agencies. 

The agricultural extension program . — Southern rural Negroes are 
not served in proportion to their numbers as fully as are southern 
white rural dwellers by the various activities of the Co-operative 
Agricultural Extension Service. Two measures are available: the 
number of extension agents of each race and the proportions in which 
extension funds are devoted to work with Negroes. In 1937 sixteen 
southern states had 3,735 extension agents, of whom 449 were Ne- 
groes. Although Negroes comprised approximately 24 per cent of 
the farm operators in those states, extension agents of their race 
comprised only 12 per cent of the force of the Extension Service. 
While it is true that Negroes benefit to some degree from the work of 
white extension workers, it is general practice for Negro clients to be 
served by Negro agents, so that the service to Negro farmers in these 
states was available on only about one-half as ample a basis as their 
numbers warranted. 

Federal funds for extension work in the South are received and 
administered almost exclusively by the white land-grant colleges. 
Nearly two-thirds of the financial support of the whole program in 
the South comes from federal sources. Data furnished by the Ex- 
tension Service in 1937 indicated that, of a total expenditure of more 
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than thirteen million dollars in sixteen southern states during the 
fiscal year, only about eight hundred thousand dollars was spent for 
work among Negroes. In these states, though 24 per cent of the 
rural population was colored, only 6 per cent of the total expendi- 
tures for extension work was devoted to work with colored people. 
This disproportion is shown to have remained fairly constant for a 
dozen years and plainly indicates a need for revision of the basic 
federal statutes. 

After analyzing the situation, Doxey A. Wilkerson recommended 
that for the sake of preserving unity in the administration of state 
programs it would probably be well not to insist upon a division of 
the federal funds between the white and colored land-grant colleges. 
Instead he would have federal statutes require the funds to be ex- 
pended by the administering institutions according to an equitable 
division between programs for the white and Negro populations. 
He would also condition the federal grants upon the maintenance 
of state and local expenditures for work with Negroes at a proportion 
at least as great as in a specified recent year, so that there would be 
no possibility of increased discrimination. 

Considerable progress toward a more equitable allocation of ex- 
tension funds is possible without new federal legislation, Wilkerson 
pointed out. The secretary of agriculture is in a position to exert 
great influence by virtue of his authority to approve state plans for 
the administration of extension funds. It was also noted that the 
Department of Agriculture could call attention to the discrimina- 
tions which exist by presenting separate information for the white 
and Negro populations in its statistical and reporting activities in 
connection with the Extension Service. 

The W-PAJs adult-education program.— Om of the major objec- 
tives of the W.P.A.’s adult-education program, already discussed in 
chapter xiii, has been to reduce illiteracy, and its efforts in this direc- 
tion have been of great benefit to Negroes, among whom the inability 
to read and write is still distressingly common. It is estimated that 
between 1933 and 1940 upward of a half-million Negroes over sixteen 
years of age were enabled to attain basic literacy as a result of the 
operation of the W.P.A. program. In this short span of time illiter- 
acy among adult Negroes was reduced approximately 30 per cent. 
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In one southern county ii8 W.P.A. adult-education classes were or- 
ganized for Negro illiterates. Classes met on the average for sixty 
sessions. Nine out of ten of the 2,732 Negro illiterates in the county 
were through this program taught to read and write — at a total cost 
of only $5,500. 

While literacy instruction has dominated the W.P.A.’s adult- 
edtication work with Negroes, other types of classes have attracted 
an attendance of more than three hundred thousand. Many of these 
classes have attempted to improve the employability of those in 
attendance by giving instruction in such fields as beauty culture, 
plain sewing, gardening, poultry farming, automobile mechanics, 
household service, and typing. Partly in order to improve the caliber 
of its own instructional work, the W.P.A. has also sponsored many 
regional conferences and institutes for the training of Negro teachers 
for adult classes — a service which is not generally provided in Negro 
institutions of higher education. 

For several years the W.P.A. has operated about 150 nursery- 
school units for Negroes, providing needed training in hygiene and 
giving proper nutrition to many thousands of neglected Negro chil- 
dren as well as giving incidental instruction to their parents in the 
principles of child care and improved family and community rela- 
tionships. Many of the adult classes for Negroes have emphasized 
health education, and often they have been instrumental in starting 
prelimmary local organizations which have initiated important and 
permanent local advances in public health. Still other classes have 
emphasized social and civic education and the cultural interests of 
the Negro. Classes have been held in Negro history, Negro litera- 
ture, Negro music, and other subjects bearing on Negro life. So that 
Negroes will feel a wholesome pride in the accomplishments of their 
race, “Negro History Week” is observed with programs emphasizing 
the achievements of prominent Negro men and women. A great deal 
of free and inexpensive teaching and reading material on various as- 
pects of Negro life has also been prepared and circulated under 
W.P.A. sponsorship. According to James A. Atkins, specialist in 
Negro education for the W.P.A., one of the most important outcomes 
of the agency’s adult-education program for Negroes is the improve- 
ment it has brought about in interracial understanding. As a result 
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of the operation of the program many white people have learned 
more about Negro life and acquired a deeper interest in the educa- 
tional problems of the Negroes. Atkins observes with gratification 
that a growing liberalism in the South enables the races to work to- 
gether toward improvement of Negro education. There is, indeed, 
ample evidence to support his belief that a sincere and aggressive 
desire for the betterment of the condition of Negroes is spreading 
rapidly among leading white southerners. 

Library facilities for Negroes . — The American Library Association 
reported that, in 1935, 83 per cent of all Negroes in the South were 
without access to public-libraries. In the provision of library service, 
as in the schools, racial segregation is practiced, making it necessary 
to maintain separate facilities for the two races and sharply increas- 
ing the cost of furnishing service. The disparities between the avail- 
able library service for whites and Negroes are even greater than the 
disparities in school facilities. A number of factors account for this 
situation. There is still considerable feeling in the South that book 
learning is not for Negroes. The maintenance of libraries is not 
mandatory but is merely permissive for the local authorities. State 
financial aid for libraries is much less common than similar aid for 
schools, and the state’s responsibility for the training of librarians is 
not so widely accepted as its responsibility for the training of teach- 
ers. 

Some encouraging demonstrations in the provision of library serv- 
ice have been made by philanthropic agencies. Since 1929 the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund has assisted demonstration libraries in eleven 
southern counties, each of which is organized to provide service for 
all the people of the county, including whites and Negroes, urban 
and rural, in school and out. The Rosenwald Fund has also assisted 
in establishing in Negro schools some two thousand special school 
libraries, having some two hundred thousand volumes obtained at a 
total cost of about $165,000. There are promising beginnings of a 
profession of trained librarianship among Negroes. The Library 
School of Hampton Institute has trained more than one hundred 
librarians now serving in southern libraries and in Negro institutions 
of higher education. 

Examples of good results obtained by legal steps to assure fairness 



PRINCIPLES WHICH SHOULD GOVERN 
NEGRO EDUCATION 

As Formulated by a Committee of Southern Educators 


Within these eighty years there have been periods when [the] 
people [of the southern states] were in dire straits economically. 

Our vision was not always clear. When there was so little to 

divide perhaps it was not always easy to divide what we possessed in 
public funds fairly equally among all the people of both races. 

Now we are in a much better economic condition, and while we 
are still below some other sections of the country in wealth and gen- 
eral development, we have made remarkable progress in education, 
health and general welfare. Also at this time in our development our 
attention has been called to conditions in the education among the 
Negroes of the South in language which cannot be misunderstood. 
Therefore as your committee we present the following: 

1. That the Negroes are American citizens and are entitled to the 
rights, privileges and obligations that inhere under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

2. That the process of education for Negroes should be so directed 
as to develop his highest economic, physical, educational and cul- 
tural value to himself and to society. 

3. That the democratic way of life is based on a Christian concept of 
civilization, and education for Negroes should be so organized as 
to magnify the value of the individual and to develop in him a con- 
sciousness of the dignity and importance of personality, just as is 
true of all other American citizens. 

4. That educational facilities and opportunities and compensation 
based on equal qualifications and opportunities should be pro- 
vided to the end that ultimately all discriminations as affect either 
the majority or the minority groups shall be removed. 

— From Education of Negroes in the South: Preliminary Re- 
ports of the Committee on This Subject Working with the South- 
ern States Work Conference on School Administrative Problems, 
June 2-1 j, 1941, Daytona Beach, Florida^^ 
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to Negroes in library service are observable in two southern states. 
West Virginia requires all libraries receiving public funds to give 
service to Negroes, and in Texas the county free libraries are directed 
to provide branch service for Negroes. Of all public libraries serving 
Negroes in thirteen southern states in 1935, over one-third were 
located in these two states. 

Health conditions and recreational facilities . — ^According to pre- 
liminary United States Life Tables for 1930-39, a white male living 
at the age of twenty had a total life-expectancy of sixty-four years. 
For a white female of the same age, the expected life-span was 
seventy years. The corresponding figures for nonwhite males and 
females were, respectively, fifty-eight and sixty years. The death 
rate from influenza and pneumonia for the years 1931-35 was twice 
as high among colored persons as among whites. In the fifteen- to 
thirty-four-year age span it was three times as high. For the twenty- 
five-year period 191 1-35 the tuberculosis death rate for Negroes was, 
among males, nearly twice that for whites and, among females, more 
than two and a half times that for whites. For boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen the Negro death rate from tuber- 
culosis was ten times higher than that for whites. 

Incomplete data indicate that the death rate from syphilis among 
Negroes is about five times as high as among white persons. The 
rate of maternal mortality among Negro women is nearly twice as 
high as among white women. The sickness and death rates from 
pellagra, hookworm disease, typhoid, malarial fevers, and a number 
of other diseases are markedly higher among Negroes than among 
whites. 

It is generally recognized that the unsatisfactory health conditions 
among Negroes are due largely to environmental factors and are not 
the result of any inherent racial weaknesses. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company puts the matter plainly in one of its reports: 

It is not difficult to see some reasons why mortality is higher among colored 
than among white persons. Generally speaking, the colored population is at a 
disadvantage economically, and as usual this also brings with it the disadvantage 
of greater exposure to industrial risks, quite aside from the lower level of living. 

Nowhere is it more apparent than in connection with health that 
the welfare of the Negro affects the entire population. As Edwin R. 
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Embree has remarked, the germs of communicable diseases “recog- 
nize no color line, obey no Jim Crow laws.” Disease goes hand in 
hand with poverty, ignorance, and the absence of economic or educa- 
tional opportunities in communities of either race. The way to 
eradicate a disease is to attack it whenever it is found. Tuberculosis, 
the venereal diseases, and other surviving scourges will not receive 
their deathblows until they are driven out of their present strong- 
hold among underprivileged Negroes. Not only are more adequate 
medical measures required; it is equally essential to eliminate sub- 
standard housing, unbalanced diets, inadequate clothing, and ig- 
norance of the rudiments of sanitation. Rural schools can and should 
participate in the attack on these causes of disease. 

Suitable recreational activities are intimately connected both with 
the building of physical and mental health and with the raising of 
general cultural standards. An incredible dearth of opportunity for 
wholesome and constructive use of .leisure time confronts the rural 
Negro. Charles S. Johnson, in his study of Negro youth in eight 
southern rural counties for the American Youth Commission, con- 
cluded that 

the narrow discipline and inadequacy of the rural school, the traditional and 
cramping conservatism of the rural church, the restricting and ever present 
shadow of the white world with its limited tolerance, and the relentless economic 
demands on youth of lowly status, combine to restrict this outlet. 

The village “juke-joint,” or commercialized honky-tonk, is the resort 
of those who are most aggressive in seeking diversions to relieve 
tedium. Sexual laxity which would be curbed by arrests in an urban 
environment is tolerated in the rural social setting. Significant im- 
provement in the situation, as Johnson points out, depends in large 
part upon the provision of wholesome social and recreational op- 
portunities. Existing conditions are a challenge to the school and 
other agencies concerned with building a better rural life. 

BARRIERS TO PROGRESS 

That formidable obstacles stand in the way of rapid improvement 
of education for rural Negroes is manifest. In addition to the numer- 
ous hard facts of the situation which have already been noted, we 
may observe that from 1929 to 1933 the average per capita income 
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in the Northeast was $681, while in the South it was $252. For the 
rural South exclusively it was, of course, even lower. By any eco- 
nomic index the South is a chronically depressed area. Yet — with 
one-sixth of the nation’s school revenues — the South must support 
schools and other public services for one-third of the nation’s chil- 
dren. Within the South there are extreme differences between urban 
and rural communities both in income and in number of dependents. 
In the southeastern states more than four dollars is available to pay 
for the schooling of nonfarm children for every one dollar available 
for the education of boys and girls from farms. 

Rural Negroes are concentrated in this poor section of the country 
as members of an economically submerged minority race, habitually 
kept in a status of disadvantage by the dominant majority. Segrega- 
tion of the races for educational purposes requires the maintenance 
of a double school system, greatly augmenting the total cost and in- 
creasing the natural difficulties in making schools accessible to all 
rural children and youth. As has been seen, there is a lamentable 
lack of realism in the curriculum content and teaching methods in 
most Negro rural schools. Within the Negro group, notably among 
the clergy, many of the individuals who are in a position to promote 
progress have themselves had such limited educational advantages 
that they are unable to rise to their real opportunities and responsi- 
bilities as community leaders. 

In any catalogue of the conditions blocking improvement account 
must also be taken of the psychological repercussions of discrimina- 
tion upon Negroes. A thousand-odd indignities go with the segrega- 
tion of the races in public conveyances and in hotels, restaurants, and 
places of amusement. These and countless other forms of discrimina- 
tion, together with the overbearing attitudes assumed by some 
white persons, press in upon the consciousness of the Negro child and 
adolescent the knowledge that the color of his skin, a matter beyond 
his control, closely limits his possibilities of achievement and enjoy- 
ment in nearly every aspect of human endeavor. Often the realiza- 
tion of his position either depresses the morale of the young Negro 
to the point of dull resignation or incites him to foolhardy aggression 
which only serves to perpetuate the prejudices against which it is 
aimed. The bright ray in the gloom is the fact that two generations 
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have witnessed marked improvement in interracial relations, and the 
trend is one which tends to gather momentum with the lapse of time. 

SOME PRACTICABLE POSSIBILITIES OF IMPROVEMENT 

The barriers to progress which have been sketched severely limit 
the possibilities of accomplishment in the immediate future. How- 
ever, there are many possible means by which those barriers may be 
eventually surmounted or circumvented. Some of the possibilities 
have already been observed earlier in this chapter. Others remain to 
be noticed here. 

Policies of federal agencies toward the Negro . — The policies of feder- 
al agencies exert some influence upon the treatment of Negroes 
throughout the nation and directly determine the amount of assist- 
ance they receive from some extremely important programs. Gen- 
erally speaking, the federal authorities charged with the administra- 
tion of emergency agencies having educational programs, such as 
the W.P.A., the N.Y.A., and the C.C.C., have taken care to see that 
Negroes receive at least a proportionate share of the benefits offered. 
A spirit of aggressive determination that the Negro be equitably 
treated has also characterized the activities of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, whose operations blanket a considerable portion of the 
rural South. It has adopted a policy of employing Negroes in pro- 
portion to their numbers in the population of the locality concerned 
and of giving them the same housing, the same training, and the 
same pay for equivalent work as its white employees. This policy 
has met with very little local opposition and has served to demon- 
strate in many places that a community can raise its whole level of 
well-being far more rapidly by looking to decent opportunities for 
all its people than by seeking to degrade its colored population. 

In its provisions for education and library service for its own em- 
ployees and in its efforts to improve school and library facilities in 
the areas it serves, the T.V.A. has established co-operative relations 
with Negro institutions of higher education as well as with white 
institutions and has devoted proportionately as much attention to 
the needs of Negroes as to the needs of whites. The area around 
Huntsville, Alabama, furnishes a typicdl example of its educational 
activities for Negroes. Here Negro employees of the training divi- 
sion of the T.V.A. succeeded in inaugurating a community improve- 
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ment program for the local colored population by drawing into co- 
operation the State Agricultural and Mechanical Institute and the 
county boards of education in three adjacent counties. Many of the 
local public schools for Negroes have become active centers of com- 
munity betterment. Their programs have taken root, and there is 
every prospect that they will continue even after T.V.A. stimula- 
tion ceases. 

As has been noted, under some of the older permanent educational 
programs which are subsidized by the federal government through 
grants to the states, Negroes have not in all cases been served to 
the extent their needs and numbers warrant. However, the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education has called attention to the neces- 
sity for a more equitable division of federal grants for both Extension 
Service work and agricultural research. Recently many departments 
and bureaus of the federal goveriunent dealing with different facets 
of human welfare have added to their staffs professional advisers on 
Negro affairs or line subdivisions charged with the direct manage- 
ment of their services for Negroes. In the summer of 1941 the Presi- 
dent of the United States issued an executive order directing that 
discriminations based on race and color alone, and not justifiable on 
other bona fide grounds, should not be made to prevent Negroes from 
assuming their full proportionate share in the various military and 
civil aspects of the national defense effort. 

Federal aid to the states for general education . — By all odds the most 
essential fiscal measure for the improvement of Negro education is 
the inauguration of regular annual federal appropriations to the 
states for general educational purposes. Poor as their present facili- 
ties for public education are, as a group the southern states are spend- 
ing for education a larger proportion of their state and local revenue 
than the average state. The deficiencies which have been pointed to 
at many places in this report exist despite a greater than average 
effort to support their schools. Tax experts have demonstrated, too, 
that even if the poorest southern states had the best possible taxing 
systems which can now be devised, and devoted all their public reve- 
nues to education, they would still be unable to support schools as 
liberally as do several of the more fortunate states in the North and 
West. 

The federal funds should go to the states in proportion to their 
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relative educational loads and their relative financial needs, as de- 
termined by objective indices available from the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus and other sources. The southern states would receive relatively 
large allotments, because the proportion of children and youth in 
their populations is relatively high and because their taxable re- 
sources per capita are low. To insure that the benefits would go to 
Negroes in equitable proportion, it would only be necessary to con- 
dition the grants upon the requirement that the money be used for 
the two races in proportion to their numbers in the population and to 
add the further safeguard that the expenditures of state and local 
funds for Negro education must not be diminished below the level 
of the preceding fiscal year. 

It might also be well to stipulate that the beneficiary states should 
keep schools open to all children of school age for a specified mini- 
mum term, such as 160 days per year. With the exception of these 
broad safeguards, the federal legislative and administrative authori- 
ties should hold to the policy of noninterference in the control of state 
and local school systems. 

What the states can do . — Even with the necessary financial re- 
sources in hand, the problems of policy-making and administration 
would still remain a responsibility of the states. Compulsory school- 
attendance laws would have to be revamped and much more efli- 
ciently enforced than is now generally the case. State-wide systems 
of adult education and of library service would have to be built al- 
most from scratch. New buildings and transportation routes would 
have to be planned. As a committee of southern educators has re- 
cently pointed out, the states would have to examine and if necessary 
revise their plans for the distribution of vocational funds in order 
more adequately to meet the needs of their Negro populations. 

Reasonable and practicable schemes of bringing the salaries of 
white and Negro teachers into equitable relationship would have to 
be put into operation. In this connection it is noteworthy that in 
1941 the North Carolina legislature made a substantial special ap- 
propriation for the next two years for that specific purpose. No 
doubt this action was motivated in part by the decision of a federal 
district court in Maryland and the decision of a federal circuit court 
of appeals in a Virginia case, both to the effect that a salary discrimi- 
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nation based on race alone, as between two teachers holding equiva- 
lent credentials and performing substantially similar duties, is a 
violation of that part of the Fourteenth Amendment which pro- 
claims that no state shall deprive any person within its jurisdiction 
of the equal protection of the laws. The United States Supreme 
Court refused to review this finding, and accordingly it stands as the 
law of the land, imposing a solemn obligation on those states which 
maintain segregated schools. 

Improving the curriculum. — The task of reconstructing the content 
and method of teaching in Negro schools would also rest upon the 
shoulders of the states and their school subdivisions, with only in- 
formational and advisory aid from federal sources and from non- 
governmental bodies. As has been said, it is necessary to supplant 
rote learning by meaningful community work in the social studies 
and to connect health instruction with home environment. It is 
equally necessary to teach constructive use of leisure time and the 
rudiments of recreational leadership and to devise and make avail- 
able realistic vocational education and guidance fitted to the eco- 
nomic level on which the individual Negro pupil is likely to find him- 
self. 

There are many other needs. The Committee on Improvement of 
Negro Education noted in its 1940 report: “In schools for Negroes, 
the study of the achievements and origins of the Negro will help to 
give the Negro the self-respect which makes for racial integrity and 
personal achievement.” The desirability of such study is widely 
recognized by white and colored leaders, and a considerable body of 
suitable materials is already available. In January, 1940, the Con- 
ference on Education and Race Relations issued from its headquar- 
ters in Atlanta the eighteeenth edition of its bulletin, America’s 
Tenth Man: A Brief Survey of the Negro's Part in American History. 
It contains authentic and inspiring sketches of the work and achieve- 
ments of Negroes from the day of Alonzo Pietro, the Negro pilot of 
the “Nina,” one of Christopher Columbus’ ships, to the day of 
George Carver, who still carries on at an advanced age his notable 
work in chemistry at Tuskegee Institute, and whose discoveries have 
produced inestimable benefits to the South and to the nation. The 
Commission on Interracial Co-operation, at the same headquarters 
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in Atlanta, issues a series of pamphlets of Negro poetry and songs 
and studies of various problems of the Negro and of the South. 

Noteworthy, too, is the work of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, with headquarters in Washington, D.C. 
Established in 1915, and now headed by the veteran Negro scholar 
and editor. Carter G. Woodson, it has for a quarter of a century pub- 
lished the quarterly Journal of Negro History, and issues also a 
monthly Negro History Bulletin, suitable for popular reading and for 
use in elementary and secondary schools. The association has also 
published some thirty substantial and scholarly books on various 
aspects of Negro life and culture. A newer and smaller organization 
which is preparing and publishing materials on the Negro for the use 
of adult education groups is the Associates in Negro Folk Education, 
headed by Professor Alain Locke of Howard University. 

Strengthening southern institutions of higher education for Negroes . — 
Only a few of the 1 1 7 Negro institutions of higher education in the 
United States have won favorable recognition by the regional or 
national accrediting associations. Publicly supported higher educa- 
tion for Negroes centers chiefly in the seventeen land-grant colleges. 
These are generally less than one-fifth as large as the corresponding 
institutions for white students, and their programs are far less diver- 
sified. The proportion of the white population of college age attend- 
ing publicly supported institutions of higher education is about five 
times the proportion of the Negro population attending similar in- 
stitutions. The Negro land-grant colleges regularly get far less than 
a proportionate share of state appropriations for higher education 
and less than an equitable fraction of federal grants under the several 
federal acts, with the exception only of the Morrill-Nelson Act and 
the Bankhead- Jones Act, which require division between the two 
races in proportion to their respective numbers. Though federal and 
state funds for extension work should be disbursed through the 
white land-grant colleges for the sake of unified administration, cer- 
tainly the Negro institutions should receive their full proportionate 
share of all federal and state funds destined for the support of resi- 
dent instruction. 

Graduate and professional instruction for Negroes in the South is 
virtually nonexistent except in five privately controlled universities. 
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Its absence in the state institutions for Negroes has recently given 
rise to litigation in which both the Maryland Court of Appeals and 
the United States Supreme Court (in a Missouri case) have held 
that the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Constitution, 
guaranteeing equal protection of the laws, obligates every state to 
make available within its own borders, to qualified Negro applicants, 
facilities for graduate or professional instruction equivalent to those 
it offers to white students. Mr. Chief Justice Hughes expressly de- 
clared that the practice of offering to pay the tuition fees of qualified 
Negro residents who must go outside the state to obtain instruction 
does not meet the requirements of the law. These decisions, though 
landmarks in the history of justice between man and man, may have 
unfortunate practical effects if they stimulate the southern states 
hastily to improvise jerry-built graduate and professional schools for 
Negroes at a time when neither the volume of demand nor the avail- 
able financial resources justifies their establishment. 

One arrangement recommended by educators for making gradu- 
ate and professional instruction available to Negroes is the re- 
gional plan, whereby both public and private resources would be 
concentrated on the building-up of not more than five regional cen- 
ters, each consisting of a leading institution or a cluster of neighbor- 
ing institutions capable of offering a comprehensive program at the 
graduate and professional level. This plan has already won sub- 
stantial and continuing philanthropic support, and there is evidence 
that wise southern Negro leaders may continue to favor it rather 
than urge qualified students of their race to insist upon an immediate 
literal interpretation of their rights under the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, in states where this is construed to necessitate the 
opening of a congeries of new state-supported graduate and profes- 
sional schools for Negroes. The voluntary use of such regional cen- 
ters of graduate instruction may be fostered by the policy of the 
National Youth Administration in setting aside annually a special 
fund of some seventy-five thousand dollars to be used in part to 
provide student work for Negro college and graduate students who 
attend institutions outside their home states. 

However the end is achieved, it is urgent that competent Negro 
students be afforded facilities through which they may initiate and 
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conduct research on the special problems faced by their race. In 
several places, notably in the department of social sciences at Fisk 
University, it has already been demonstrated that such activity pays 
large dividends in many ways. It builds up the confidence, self-re- 
spect, and research skill of students and instructors; and it produces 
and diffuses knowledge from which flow great benefits to all Negro 
people and to the nation as a whole. 

AUTHORITIES FOR THE FACTS 

Horace Mann Bond’s special memorandum, “Progress in the Rural Education of 
Negroes and in the Training of Teachers for Rural Negro Schools and the More Serious 
Barriers to Continued Progress,” forms the basis for parts of this chapter, together with 
Charles S Johnson’s supplementary commentary, “A Note on the Statement Prepared 
by Dr. H. M. Bond.” The following w'ere among the chief additional sources drawn 
upon • 

Doxey A. Wilkerson, Special Problems of Negro Education (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1939). 

Ira DeA Reid, In a Minor Key — Negro Youth in Story and Fact (Washington, D.C. : 
American Council on Education, 1940). 

Charles S. Johnson, Growing Up in the Black Belt — Negro Youth in the Rural South 
(Washington, D C. American Council on Education, 1941) 

“Education for Negroes in Rural Areas,” Adjustments in Rural Education, Part VI 
(Washington, D C . National Education Association of the United States, De- 
partment of Rural Education, 1937). 

Homer P. Rainey et at., How Fare American Youth? especially M M Chambers’ 
chapter on “Negro Youth,” pp. 119-33 

Ambrose Caliver, Availability of Education to Negroes in Rural Communities (U.S. 
Office of Education Bull. 1935, No. 12 [Washington, DC : US Government 
Printing Office, 1936]). 

Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the Committee, 

Pages 338-39. The statistics were garnered chiefly from Special Problems of Negro 
Education (esp. p xv) and from In a Minor Key (esp. pp 10-12). 

The figures on the position of Negroes in the farm economy are taken from Charles 
S. Johnson, Edwin R Embree, and W W. Alexander, The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy 
(Chapel Hill. University of North Carolina Press, 1935), p 4, and from In a Minor Key, 
pp. 46-48. 

Pages 340-41. The figures on progress in Negro education are chiefly from Edwin R 
Embree, “Education for Negroes — Divided We Fall,” American Scholar, V, No. 3 
(193b), 312-22. The discussion of Negro higher education is largely based on Edwin R. 
Embree, “Every Tenth Pupil: The Story of Negro Schools in the South,” reprinted by 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund from the Survey Graphic; land on material supplied by 
Charles S. Johnson in a letter dated September 21, 1941. The quotation on p. 341 is 
from p. II of “Every Tenth Pupil The Story of Negro Schools in the South.” 

Pages 341-42. The section on the influence of private philanthropy is based on How 
Fare American Youth? pp. 130-31; on the Report of the General Education Board for 
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jg4o; on Arthur D. Wright, “The Jeanes Fund and the Jeanes Teachers,*' reprinted 
from the Annual Report of the J ohn F. Slater Fund for the Year Ending June jo, IQ36; 
and on data furnished by the Southern Education Foundation. 

Pages 343“48* Source of most of the statistics on existing educational facilities for 
Negroes is Special Problems of Negro Education. To some extent Wilkerson has drawn 
in turn upon three works of Ambrose Caliver- Secondary Education for Negroes (U.S. 
Office of Education Bull. 1932, No. 17 [Washington, D C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1933]), pp. 24-30; Fundamentals in the Education of Negroes (U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Bull. 1935, No. 6 [Washington, D C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1935]), 
p. 86; and Availability of Education to Negroes in Rural Communities. Source for the 
statement that, in 1930, 92 per cent of the southern white children were in school is 
the letter from Charles S Johnson. The source of the several references to the state of 
Mississippi is “Report of the Committee on Improvement of Negro Education" (Bi- 
loxi: Mississippi Education Association, March 28, 1940) (mimeographed). The de- 
scription of Negro rural school buildings and equipment in Mississippi is from P. H. 
Easom, “Negro Education," in Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Education to the Legislature of Mississippi for the Scholastic Years 
^933~34 ^934~3S (Jackson, Miss , 1935), p. 4i> as quoted in Special Problems of 

Negro Education^ pp. 28-29. The data on the number of Negro secondary schools in the 
South are from David T. Blose and Ambrose Caliver, Statistics of the Education of 
Negroes j 1933-34 and 1935-36 (U S. Office of Education Bull. 1938, No. 13 [Washington, 
D.C. : U S. Government Printing Office, 1939]), Table 2, p. 22. The quotation on p. 345 
is from Special Problems of Negro Education^ p. 41. 

Pages 348-5 1 • The section on the unrealistic nature of the typical Negro school 
curriculum is primarily based upon the special memorandum by Horace Mann Bond 
and the commentary prepared by Charles S. Johnson. 

Pages 351-52. It was Leo M. Favrot who quoted the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation in the British Colonies in his chapter on “Experiments and Demonstrations for 
Improvement among Rural Schools," in Adjustments in Rural Education^ p. 91 The 
description of the Penn School is based on “Penn School's Jubilee Year" (mimeo- 
graphed) and letters and other documents furnished by Rossa B. Cooley, principal of 
the school. 

Pages 352-53. The account of the program of the Louisiana Normal and Industrial 
Institute is based on a visit and publications issued by the school, including “A Venture 
in Rural-Teacher Education" (Grambling- Louisiana Rural Normal); and “A Day in a 
Rural School "(“Contributions from the Curriculum Laboratory" [Grambling: Louisi- 
ana Rural Normal, summer, 1939]) (mimeographed) The description of the work of 
the Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal College at Pine Bluff, Arkansas, is adapted 
from “Experiments and Demonstrations for Improvement among Rural Schools," p. 97. 

Pages 354-55. The statements about the agricultural extension program for Ne- 
groes are based on Special Problems of Negro Education, pp. 1 11-24, and George A. 
Works and Barton Morgan, The Land Grant Colleges, pp 76-79. 

Pages 355-57. The discussion of the W P.A. adult-education program for Negroes is 
largely based on James A. Atkins' contribution to the W.P.A. “Progress Report — Edu- 
cation and Training Section, 1933-1940-” 

Pages 357, 359. The section on “Library Facilities for Negroes" is from Louis R. Wil- 
son, “Library Service in Rural Areas." 

Pages 359-60. The statistics of mortality and morbidity among Negroes are drawn 
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from In a Minor Key, pp. 15-22. The quotation about mortality among whites and 
Negroes was drawn from Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, Twenty-five Years of 
Health Progress (New York: Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 193 7)> PP- 19-20 (see 
In a Minor Key, p. 16). The Embree quotation is from ‘‘Education for Negroes — 
Divided We Fall,” p. 319. 

The paragraph on recreation among rural Negroes is largely based on Growing Up 
in the Black Belt, esp. chaps, vi and viii. The quotation is from p 188. 

Pages 360-61. The economic information about the South is in part drawn from 
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CHAPTER XV 


LOCAL PLANNING: WHAT RURAL COMMUNITIES 
ARE DOING TO IMPROVE THEIR 
OWN SITUATION 

Farming is .... a way of life, and only the farmer can tell what kind of life 
he wants. Agricultural planning must be democratic planning. 

T he report thus far has stressed the problems which face 
rural people and the efforts being made by alert schools and 
communities to meet those problems in a number of im- 
portant individual areas, such as education, health, recreation, and 
welfare. But increasingly in recent years rural people have come to 
recognize that all their social problems are interrelated; and, acting 
upon that realization, in literally thousands of places throughout the 
United States they have launched comprehensive programs to im- 
prove their communities : to pool their resources of intelligence and 
good will, to reconcile their differences, and, through planned, co- 
operative efforts, to remake their environment in the image of their 
wishes for themselves and their children. These efforts, which will be 
the subject of this chapter, are rich in promise not only for rural 
America but for the entire nation. In addition to improving the con- 
ditions of rural life, if the results obtained thus far are indicative of 
future possibilities, they will help rural people to make the most of 
their resources, an outcome of obvious importance to the nation, 
and they will strengthen the fabric of American democracy. 

The relationship between efforts to improve the community and 
education is close and important. H. Y. McClusky, among others, 
urges that the focus of adult education “should be the enrichment of 
community life,” and the co-operative diagnosis and solution of com- 
munity problems is itself a significant form of education. It is of 
value, furthermore, not only to participants but to their children, 
both because the environment itself exerts innumerable educational 
influences and because progress in improving the community spells 
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better schools. To be effective, schools require not only understand- 
ing and support — and both tend to be engendered through local 
planning — ^but the corroboration in the everyday life of the com- 
munity of the desirable patterns and attitudes they seek to develop 
in their pupils. Schools cannot flourish in a community which is 
economically sick, divided by antagonisms, and incapable of offering 
its population a rich and satisfying life. 

Rural schools must be concerned with planning not only because 
they benefit from it but because their position as a key social institu- 
tion imposes an obligation upon them to contribute to it. Many 
studies have shown that the school, the high school in particular, is 
among the most potent forces in cementing the rural community. 
There is perhaps no other institution or agency about whose objec- 
tives there is such general agreement and in whose work there is such 
deep and widespread interest. The respect it enjoys, its facilities, 
and its personnel, habituated to the t3q)e of thinking required by 
planning, all make it possible for the school to play an important 
part in the efforts of rural people to build a better world for them- 
selves and their children. 

Why local planning has come into being . — One of the same factors 
which has led rural people to plan to meet their needs in specific 
areas, such as health — their desire to make the most of their often 
slender resources — ^has played an important part in the birth and 
growth of local planning organizations. For example, a community 
may see that it can achieve some particular objective only by pooling 
its resources of money, energy, and leadership. Or it may recognize 
how much waste is involved when all its organizations function 
autonomously, often even without definite knowledge of one an- 
other’s purposes and programs. Many communities of less than 
2,500 population have as many as forty to sixty different organiza- 
tions. In one sense these communities may not be as overorganized 
as they appear, for the membership of all organizations may be pre- 
dominantly drawn from the top social and economic layers of the 
population. For that very reason, however, there is usually more 
overlapping in the membership and leadership of these organizations 
than one might at first expect to find. 

Another factor which contributes to the need of co-ordination is 
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the tendency of rural organizations to broaden their activities until 
their programs overlap. This tendency is bom of the interrelatedness 
of all phases of community life, which is particularly apparent in the 
relatively simple rural environment. It is not unusual for rural or- 
ganizations which are created to deal with a single problem to turn 
their attention to one related issue after another until they have a 
very broad program. Wasteful duplication of effort on the part of 
groups originally organized for quite diverse purposes is the inevi- 
table result. Another consequence, less obvious but equally unfortu- 
nate, is the neglect of many problems which, with better planning, 
the community could readily and successfully attack. 

The critical problems which confronted rural America during the 
thirties underscored the need for intelligent local planning and led to 
a rapid expansion of rural community organization. The most 
dramatic development occurred in connection with land-use planning 
or, as it is increasingly coming to be called, co-operative agricultural 
planning. Begun only in the late summer of 1935, by June 30, 1941, 
co-operative agricultural planning was being carried on in 1,891 
counties and in more than ten thousand communities in forty-seven 
states. In a few years’ time the program has enlisted the active par- 
ticipation of 140,000 individuals, seven-eighths of whom are laymen 
— farm men and women with the desire and determination to solve 
their own social and economic problems. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that it was the nation’s efforts to 
alleviate the difficulties facing the farm population — intensified by 
the great depression of 1929 — ^which brought co-operative agricul- 
tural planning into being. In the early 1930’s perhaps a dozen sepa- 
rate programs were authorized by Congress to deal with various prob- 
lems confronting American agriculture. Almost inevitably, in view 
of the haste with which these programs were enacted and the lack of 
sufficient consideration of their interrelationships, their administra- 
tion was characterized in some cases by ineffectiveness, conflict, and 
duplication, which was particularly evident when a number of pro- 
grams happened to affect the same farm. The need of co-ordinating 
these programs, of dovetailing them with state and local programs, 
and of adapting them to local conditions soon became apparent. It 
was largely to meet these needs that co-operative agricultural plan- 
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ning was developed. It was, in the beginning, primarily an effort to 
localize and correlate all programs for American agriculture — to 
work out a unified program for each area and each farm. Out of this 
local planning activity, it was realized, a sounder and more demo- 
cratic national agricultural policy and program could also be expect- 
ed to emerge. 


CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL PLANNING 

While other types of rural community organizations will also be 
considered in this chapter, co-operative agricultural planning de- 
serves special attention as the most widespread, the most rapidly 
growing, and, in many respects, the most promising form of rural 
social planning. 

Although begun in 1935, agricultural planning received its real 
impetus in the summer of 1938 with the drafting of the Mount 
Weather agreement. This document not only settled an important 
issue about which there had been sharp difference of opinion — the 
division of responsibility between federal and state agencies and in- 
stitutions in connection with national “action” programs for agricul- 
ture — but it proposed a blueprint for implementing the understand- 
ing which was reached. It was agreed that the Department of Agri- 
culture should retain full responsibility for administering national 
action programs and that the land-grant colleges and the Depart- 
ment should jointly co-operate, in each locality and state, “in the de- 
velopment of land use plans which might serve as a basis for localiz- 
ing and correlating all programs.” Further, the agreement contained 
“a rather detailed description of a proposed organization for plan- 
ning.” Largely on the basis of its recommendations, which were 
later embodied in more formal memorandums of understanding be- 
tween the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the land-grant 
colleges in the various states, effective machinery for co-operative 
agricultural planning was quickly established on the local, state, 
and national levels. 

While the planning at all three levels is necessary for the success- 
ful functioning of the entire program, the foundation of agricultural 
planning is the work done at the local level. The Mount Weather 
agreement proposed that committees composed of farm men and 
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women and “representatives of State and Department agencies oper- 
ating in the county that deal with land use or closely related pro- 
grams,” should be established in every agricultural county. The es- 
sence of the co-operative agricultural planning idea is that farm peo- 
ple, program administrators, and research technicians must co-oper- 
ate in a joint and continuous attack on agricultural problems. The 
participation of farm people, who form a majority on every county 
committee, is particularly stressed, in the conviction that democratic 
planning not only is more in keeping with American traditions but 
is sounder than any other type; that a common understanding and 
agreement must be reached on the needs of each local area, each 
state, and the nation ; and that farm people have much to contribute 
to the achievement of a common policy by virtue of their experience, 
their knowledge of local problems and conditions, and their stake in 
the issues to be considered. 

Eighty-seven of the counties engaged in co-operative agricultural 
planning as of June 30, 1941, were organized on a community basis 
only. County committees served 1,804 counties. More than 57,000 
individuals, including approximately 40,000 farm men and women, 
were participating in the work of the county planning committees. 
The remaining members were very largely representative of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture agencies and of state and local agencies and 
organizations. A t)q)ical county committee has thirty-two members 
— seventeen farm men, five farm women, the county agent (who acts 
as secretary), the home-demonstration agent, the F.S.A. supervisor, 
an AAA. official, a teacher of vocational agriculture, a local govern- 
ment official, and representatives of the Soil Conservation Service, 
the Farm Credit Administration, and one or two other agencies. 

As has been pointed out, there were 87 counties organized on a 
community basis only. Enough counties had both county and com- 
mimity organization so that in June, 1941, there were approximately 
1 , 200 counties in which the community organization was to be found . 
Altogether there were more than 10,000 active community com- 
mittees. These committees are composed almost entirely of repre- 
sentative farm men and women, although agriculture teachers, 
county agents, and other professional agricultural workers are some- 
times members and frequently provide assistance and advice. More 
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than 82,000 farm men and women served on community committees 
in the year ending June 30, 1941. 

Among the counties participating in. co-operative agricultural 
planning the work proceeds at three levels of intensity. In some 
counties activity to date has been essentially preparatory in charac- 
ter. Committees have been organized, community and neighborhood 
boundaries delineated, and some beginning made in assembling in- 
formation needed for planning. In a far larger group of counties, 
committees have progressed to the point of making a thorough study 
of the land resources of their respective counties, the present use of 
those resources, urgent social and economic problems, and necessary 
readjustments. In some of these counties study and group delibera- 
tion have already led to various t)T)es of action to improve condi- 
tions. Finally, in a third group of counties, small in number but 
steadily growing, planning has resulted in the formulation of unified 
programs, now being implemented by action, for the solution of im- 
portant agricultural and social problems. 

Planning at the state and federal levels . — Membership on state 
agricultural planning committees is ordinarily divided about evenly 
between farm people from the various types of farming areas within 
the state and representatives of state and federal institutions and 
agencies. This latter group almost everywhere includes the state 
director of the Extension Service (who serves as chairman of the 
committee), the state representative of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics (who serves as secretary), the director of the state ex- 
periment station, the chairman of the state A.A.A. committee, the 
state co-ordinator of the Soil Conservation Service, the state director 
of the F.S.A., and representatives of the F.C.A. and the Forest 
Service. Many other federal and state agencies are represented on 
state agricultural planning committees, the exact ones varying 
among the states. State committees have on the average twenty- 
nine members, but they vary in size from seventeen in Kentucky to 
fifty in New York. Each committee attempts to work out a unified 
plan for its particular state and to secure action from the appropriate 
state or federal agency with regard to those problems which tran- 
scend county boundaries. State committees are currently concerning 
themselves with such problems as farm drainage, farm, labor, health, 
and housing. The plans of county committees are used in developing 
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state plans, and state plans, in turn, provide a framework for further 
work by county committees. 

Co-operative agricultural planning in each state is facilitated by 
the work of a special three-man committee consisting of representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the Extension Serv- 
ice, and the state exp>eriment station. This group, which represents 
the three agencies most directly concerned with agricultural plan- 
ning, acts as a service committee for the state and county planning 
committees. It formulates the provisions of the annual agreements 
between the B.A.E., the Extension Service, and the experiment sta- 
tion; it develops details of procedure to be followed in planning at 
state and local levels; and it encourages the development of research 
work related to planning. In most states it acts as a clearing com- 
mittee for all requests from local planning committees for research 
and planning assistance. 

In order to achieve unified administration of national agricultural 
programs and to contribute to the other objectives of co-operative 
agricultural planning, the Department of Agriculture has been fun- 
damentally reorganized. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
been designated as the general planning agency for the Department, 
and the Bureau itself has been reorganized. It now includes a Divi- 
sion of State and Local Planning to which general responsibility for 
the co-operative agriculture planning program has been assigned. 
The Division is primarily engaged in the development and initiation 
of effective planning procedures including procedures for committee 
organization, techniques of problem analysis, and methods of se- 
curing action. The Division also devotes a great deal of attention to 
the research needs of planning groups. Close contact is maintained 
with the research bureaus of the Department of Agriculture and with 
state experiment stations in order to encourage these agencies to 
provide services to agricultural planning committees. In addition, 
research and other projects proposed to the W.P.A. which may be of 
potential value in agricultural planning are reviewed in consultation 
with other divisions of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
results of these project reviews are sent to the state B.A.E. repre- 
sentatives, so that they will be in a position to correlate the projects 
with the agricultural planning work in their respective states. 

So much for the machinery and general character of co-operative 
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agricultural planning. How does it actually operate in various 
counties throughout the nation? What are some of the specific ob- 
jectives, procedures, and accomplishments of agricultural planning 
committees? 

Agricultural planning in Teton County, Montana . — Among the 
first counties to engage in co-operative agricultural planning and to 
develop a unified program was Teton County, Montana, whose 
2,300 square miles sprawl over the arid north-central portion of the 
state. Many of the one thousand farmers in the county came from 
sections of the country where the rainfall was heavier, and the county 
was settled in a period when rainfall was abnormally high. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the land was abused and that serious 
problems of land and water use subsequently arose. What is sur- 
prising, to anyone unfamiliar with the possibilities of democratic 
procedure, is the way Teton County farmers are solving these prob- 
lems through collective deliberation and action. 

It may be that the existence of community and county recreation 
councils in Teton County facilitated the development of agricultural 
planning. In any case, soon after the idea of planning was broached, 
Teton County farmers got together in their individual communities 
and elected three-man planning committees. They also set up a 
county committee composed of the chairmen of community com- 
mittees and representatives of county, state, and federal agencies. 
Then began a period of intense study in which the committees chart- 
ed the land-use areas of the county in accordance with its produc- 
tivity and other characteristics and secured pertinent information 
about land and water resources, size of farms, cost of production, 
population, landownership, and numerous other things. Both in 
securing data and in summarizing it in usable form, the committees 
enlisted the help of the Extension Service, the Montana agricultural 
experiment station, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
A. A. A., and the W.P.A. On the basis of the information obtained 
the community committees decided that certain adjustments were 
needed in land-use and farming practices. The recommendations of 
the community committees were merged and correlated by the 
county committee into a county-wide plan, which was presented to 
farmers for discussion, revision, and approval at open community 
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meetings. The revised county report was then submitted to the 
state land-use planning committee and to all federal and state agen- 
cies interested in land-use programs in Teton County. Each agency 
was asked to give its opinion of the recommendations in the report 
and to indicate what it could do to help carry them out. 
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A COMMUNITY CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL PLANNING 
COMMITTEE IN CASWELL COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 


One thing the Teton County planning committee decided was that 
twenty thousand acres of low-grade plowland, yielding seven bushels 
or less of wheat per acre, should be taken out of cultivation and re- 
turned to grass. The way this one objective was achieved illustrates 
how the democratic planning of farm people can give direction and 
cohesion to the programs and agencies which operate to serve them. 
The decisions reached by planning committees in Teton County en- 
abled the governmental agencies active there to point their efforts 
to the same objectives and function as a team instead of working in 
isolation or even at cross-purposes. 

Here are a few representative steps which were taken. The A.A.A. 
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made the lowest-grade lands ineligible for wheat allotments. To dis- 
courage the planting of grass on good lands for the purpose of ob- 
taining benefit payments and to concentrate planting on lands which 
should be permanently in grass, it adopted a policy that grass plant- 
ed under the agricultural conservation program must remain in for 
at least two years. The Farm Security Administration agreed not to 
make loans for the cultivation of low-grade plowland and grazing 
land and to try to see that land controlled by F.S.A. clients would be 
used in recommended ways. Both the F.S.A. and the F.C.A. altered 
their loan policies and took other steps pointed toward the achieve- 
ment of farm units of more satisfactory size, so that farmers will be 
under less pressure to abuse land for the sake of immediate return. 
The Montana state land department decided to co-operate by refus- 
ing to lease sod lands for cultivation, by requiring that certain types 
of soil-conservation practice be followed, and by reserving the right 
to cancel leases for various types of land misuse. County ofiicials set 
to work on a reclassification of land for taxation purposes under 
which assessment will be based in part on land use as well as land 
productivity. To encourage proper land use, lowest-grade plowlands 
will be given a grazing classification when reseeded to grass; grazing 
lands will be given a plowland classification if put into cultivation. 
The county agent undertook to acquaint nonresident landowners 
with the purposes and recommendations of the agricultural planning 
committee. 

The shifting of twenty thousand acres of plowland to grass is only 
one of a number of objectives toward which the farmers of Teton 
County are making visible progress. Much is being done throughout 
the county to control erosion and use the land wisely. Efforts are 
being made to conserve and augment existing water supplies. Weed, 
rodent, and insect control; control and development of timber re- 
sources and wild life; credit; and land tenure are all receiving in- 
creased consideration. Farm people are learning how to analyze 
their own problems and how to direct their own energies and the 
efforts of governmental agencies toward their solution. 

Planning in a one-crop southern county . — Caswell County, North 
Carolina, furnishes a striking example of the way co-operative agri- 
cultural planning is helping to improve the situation of a one-crop 
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farm area whose basic resource of soil has been badly depleted 
through the years. Because the control of erosion is one of the most 
urgent problems facing Caswell County, a county-wide terracing 
program has been undertaken by the planning committee with the 
co-operation of numerous public agencies. The Extension Service 
and vocational agriculture teachers have agreed to carry on an in- 
tensive educational program; the Soil Conservation Service under- 
took to stake out 1,800 acres of land for terracing and to train two 
crews of N.Y.A. youth to stake out additional terraces. The F.S.A. 
underwrote twelve community service loans for the purchasing of 
terracing equipment and supervised the construction of terraces on 
the farms of fifty of its clients. Other agencies, too, co-operated, and 
a professional workers’ council was organized to facilitate collabora- 
tion. 

Efforts are also being made to control erosion and improve the soil 
through increased use of cover crops, crop rotation, and a more wide- 
spread use of lime and phosphate. Because it was felt that many 
problems of the county arise from its dependence on one cash crop — 
tobacco — attention is also being given to achieving a better-balanced 
farm program. Farmers are attempting to produce more food for 
their families and more feed for their livestock. The number of live- 
stock in the county is being built up as rapidly as possible, and its 
quality improved, with the objectives of enriching the diet of farm 
families and developing a supplementary source of cash income. 

All the above aspects of Caswell County’s program are phases of 
one basic objective — better farm organization and management. A 
second important objective was also selected for attention in 1940 — 
community and home improvement. Attempts are being made to se- 
cure a public health unit and, meanwhile, through educational work, 
the extension of an F.S.A. medical-care program, and other means, 
to correct certain unsatisfactory conditions. A program has been 
launched to improve the appearance of farmsteads and public cen- 
ters, such as churches and schools. Youth and adults from low-in- 
come families are being encouraged to participate in community ac- 
tivities. Caswell County’s program is attempting to raise the morale 
of the people as well as to better their material position. 

Basic planning policies and procedures . — ^While the details of co- 
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operative agricultural planning vary from place to place, certain 
policies and procedures have contributed to the success of planning 
the nation over. Everywhere, for example, it has proved desirable to 
base county (and state and federal) planning on the work of com- 
munity committees. At the community level problems emerge in 
clear and concrete form and the broad lay participation so essential 
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NEGRO FARMERS PARTICIPATING IN CO-OPERATIVE 
AGRICULTURAL PLANNING (CASWELL CO , N C ) 


to democratic social action can be most readily elicited. Because the 
natural sociological community represents a unit within which people 
are bound together by many common interests and are accustomed 
to working together, it represents the best basic local unit for plan- 
ning efforts. Many localities originally organized for agricultural 
planning on a township or some other basis have found it advan- 
tageous to reorganize along natural community lines, and the careful 
delineation of community borders is now customarily undertaken 
early in the planning process. 

A second essential of successful planning is the achievement of 
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truly representative planning committees which “mirror the atti- 
tudes, opinions and judgments of all ... . people in a given area.” 
Communities are usually divided by geographic, economic, social, 
and racial factors into a number of different groups, each of which 
has its own special problems, attitudes, and traditions. Each of these 
groups must have a voice in democratic social planning, not only as a 
matter of right, but because each group has something important 
to contribute. “Committees have found that their recommendations 
are much more practical, more complete, and more intelligent when 
the judgments of all ... . groups have been pooled.” Because such 
recommendations have the backing of the entire population, further- 
more, they are far more likely to be acted upon. 

There are obvious difficulties in the way of securing representative 
planning committees, and Bureau of Agricultural Economics officials 
recognize that the ideal is far from being achieved. In many parts 
of the country social barriers prevent disadvantaged agricultural 
groups from receiving adequate representation on planning com- 
mittees. Many farm laborers change their residence too frequently 
to play an active part in the affairs of any community. Some low- 
income farm people have no interest in participating in planning or 
have been discouraged in previous attempts to play an active part 
in community life. In the South Negroes have often been barred 
from planning committees or given inadequate representation. How- 
ever, many of those concerned with planning at the local, state, and 
national levels are keenly aware of the situation, and progress is 
being made toward the attainment of committees which represent 
all groups and strata in the farm population. 

The importance of the assumption by laymen of the basic re- 
sponsibility for planning has been stressed, but everywhere assist- 
ance has been given by research technicians and program adminis- 
trators who serve on the committees. Technicians and administra- 
tors are often able to supply, or to help committees to secure, needed 
data. Their familiarity with the functions and resources of their own 
agencies puts them in a position to make many valuable suggestions 
and, on the other hand, to point out the impracticability of certain 
ideas and thus prevent disappointment and waste of energy. Finally, 
their presence facilitates the meshing of local planning with planning 
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and the work of public agencies at the state and federal levels. If 
co-operative agricultural planning is to achieve its democratic pur- 
poses, laymen must accept final responsibility for policy-making, but 
experience has already demonstrated that research technicians and 
program administrators can contribute in many ways to the sound- 
ness and effectiveness of the work of planning committees. 

A few other procedures commonly followed by successful agri- 
cultural planning committees may be briefly noted. Except in some 
instances in 1941, when the exigencies of the defense program com- 
pelled committees to reach decisions about necessary adjustments in 
agricultural production with the utmost speed, planning has typical- 
ly been based on careful study. Enlisting the co-operation of such 
agencies as the state experiment stations, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and the schools, planning committees have attempted 
to obtain exact information with regard to such things as soil, an- 
nual rainfall, length of growing season, land use, water and irrigation 
facilities, location of forests, highway development, electric-power 
lines, levels of living, and the location of F.C.A. and F.S.A. clients 
and tax-delinquent farms. Usually they prepare reports and maps 
to summarize their findings. Such procedures not only have proved 
of immeasurable help in the preparation of sound plans but have 
facilitated action by narrowing down complicated and often abstract 
issues to specific questions upon which agreement can be reached 
with relative ease. 

Almost all rural planning organizations have found it desirable to 
set up definite goals. In Caswell County and many other places long- 
term objectives have first been decided upon, then more specific goals 
selected for immediate attention. Elsewhere people have decided 
first upon certain specific undertakings — indeed, the desire to solve 
some particular problem has played a part in the organization of 
many committees — ^then decided upon their larger objectives. Plan- 
ning committees have also found it helpful to take stock at periodic 
intervals of their progress toward their goals. Finally, planning com- 
mittees have tried to be as precise in their delegation of responsibili- 
ties as in their formulation of objectives. Reports typically indicate 
not only what is to be done but just who is to do it. 

Some typical accomplishments of planning . — ^The scope of co-opera- 
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tive agricultural planning, and the results’ it is achieving, can per- 
haps best be indicated by listing some representative activities and 
accomplishments of planning committees in various parts of the 
country. Activities are grouped in accordance with the general pur- 
pose they help to achieve, but it will be obvious that many activities 
could be listed in two or three places. 

Co-ordination of agricultural action programs. — The shifting of 
twenty thousand acres of low-grade plowland into grass in Teton 
County and Caswell County’s terracing program both illustrate the 
way agricultural agencies are learning to dovetail their efforts under 
the central direction furnished by planning. Hundreds of similar 
examples could be cited. In Culpeper County, Virginia, and other 
places, all representatives of the Department of Agriculture have 
been housed in one building, which facilitates frequent consultation 
and close co-operation. In Ross County, Ohio, a central clearing 
committee has been established “to review individual farm plans in 
which more than one public agency is interested.” 

Adaptation of agricultural programs to local conditions. — In almost 
every county where planning has been attempted there are instances 
of such adaptations, but they are rarely dramatic in character. In 
numerous places, as in Teton County, slight adjustments have been 
made in A.A.A. programs to adapt them to local conditions. The 
findings of planning committees have been of material assistance to 
public agencies in such diverse tasks as determining the boundaries 
for soil conservation and forest acquisition projects and, developing 
sound plans for farm families participating in their programs. They 
have enabled federal credit agencies to give more intelligent consider- 
ation to requests for loans and have helped the Extension Service to 
adjust its educational program to the needs of different localities. 

Working relationships between federal, state, and local agencies . — 
Agricultural planning has everywhere fostered closer collaboration 
between public agencies at different governmental levels. For ex- 
ample, it has facilitated collaboration between local governments, 
state highway departments, and the Public Roads Administration in 
the development and improvement of public highways. In a number 
of states the activity of planning committees has stimulated county 
and state governments to work together for rural zoning, which bars 
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people from beginning to use land in certain specified ways and from 
settling in designated isolated areas. Because zoning is most effec- 
tive when combined with programs for the purchase of the land of 
farmers already settled in isolated areas, in Wisconsin and a number 
of other states the Soil Conservation Service and state authorities 
are co-operating through land-purchase programs with counties en- 
gaged in zoning. 

Proper land use and soU and water conservation. — Zoning and many 
of the other activities already mentioned contribute to better land 
use. Practically all county committees have developed measures 
aimed at the conservation of soil and water resources. Planning com- 
mittees have been active in obtaining passage of state soil conserva- 
tion acts, in petitioning for soil conservation districts, and in the 
work of organizing districts. Technicians of the Department of 
Agriculture have solicited the co-operation of planning committees 
in preparing water-facility plans for many counties in the western 
half of the United States. Close relationships between flood-control 
survey parties and planning committees are being developed over the 
entire country. 

Necessary adjustments in an area’s agricultural practices. — In Cas- 
well County, North Carolina, and many other places planning has 
helped farm people to develop a better-balanced agriculture, thus 
lessening their dependence on a single speculative and soil-depleting 
crop. In the Dixie community of Washington County, Idaho, where 
dry farming has to be practiced, planning has guided a shift from 
wheat into hay, pasture, alfalfa seed, and livestock. As a result of 
this change the survival of the community was assured. 

Establishment of co-operative enterprises. — In many parts of the 
country planning committees have given attention to organizing co- 
operatives for marketing livestock, milk, fruit, and other products. 
In Atlantic County, New Jersey, the assistance furnished by a plan- 
ning committee enabled a group of farm women to proceed with a 
long-contemplated project to establish a co-operative market. In 
Arkansas planning has stimulated the organization of clubs which 
co-operatively purchase farm supplies and livestock. 

Tax adjustments on farm real estate. — In many places the findings 
of agricultural planning committees are serving as a basis for revising 
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assessed land values and achieving more equitable taxation policies. 
In Iowa a subcommittee of the state agricultural planning conunittee 
and forty county committees are working with the state tax commis- 
sion to improve the farm real estate assessment situation. 

Better governmental service and needed new services. — Many ex- 
amples have already been given to show the way in which govern- 
mental agencies improved their services by making use of data 
gathered in connection with planning and by gearing programs to the 
objectives of planning groups. In a number of places public agencies 
have augmented their staffs at the request of planning committees; 
for example, in Caswell County the Extension Service has employed 
a Negro agent and the F.S.A. an additional technician. Committees 
in many parts of the country are attempting to secure needed new 
governmental services, such as public health units and libraries, for 
their areas, and here and there new services have already been in- 
stituted as a result of the efforts of planning committees. As will be 
brought out later in the chapter, in some places planning has led to 
significant improvements in school facilities and educational services. 

Some basic values of agricultural planning. — ^The full value and 
significance of co-operative agricultural planning cannot be adequate- 
ly indicated even by such a list of accomplishments as has been given. 
In 1941 it was demonstrated that the existence of a network of plan- 
ning committees is of inestimable value to the nation in meeting 
emergency situations. At the request of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
in a period of five months’ time state committees developed the 
broad outlines of plans which should permit farm production to be 
expanded to meet defense needs without waste of human and physi- 
cal resources and to reduce the threat of a sharp post-war deflation. 
State committees are now engaged in working out the details of 
these plans. In a number of places local planning committees are 
also materially assisting the war effort. 

Perhaps the most significant fact about co-operative agricultural 
planning is that it represents an effort on the part of farm people 
themselves to build a better rural civilization. Many instances 
might be cited to show how the contributions of farm people make 
for the development of sounder and more practical plans. Planning 
is more certain to result in action, furthermore, when it is done with 
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the participation of farm people rather than by research technicians 
and program administrators alone. The cutover region of northern 
Minnesota provides a particularly striking example. Since the 
1920's agricultural experts have seen that much of the land in this 
region was neither adapted to farming nor needed for farm use and 
that it should be devoted to timber, wild life, recreation, and related 
uses. The recommendations they made, however, were bitterly op- 
posed by many local people, including government officials, and 
widespread settlement was encouraged with little regard to the suit- 
ability of the land for farming. Land forfeited for nonpayment of 
taxes was quickly resold if a buyer could be found. As an increasing 
amount of land became idle and land in cultivation became less pro- 
ductive, “public debts, relief rolls, and demands for federal and state 
aid mounted.” During 1938 co-operative agricultural planning was 
started in the area. In the process of planning local people them- 
selves reached the conclusion that certain areas were unsuited for 
farming. As a result, in the neighborhood of 4,800,000 acres of tax- 
forfeited lands in eight counties have been withheld from sale. Three 
county boards have adopted rural zoning ordinances. Plans have 
been made to facilitate the clearing of land well suited to agriculture 
and to remove displaced farmers to such land. In addition to saving 
new settlers from the discouragement and poverty which are the in- 
evitable consequences of the effort to wrest a living from poor land, 
the steps which have been democratically decided upon promise to 
improve the situation of people now living in the area, to lead to 
sounder use of the land, and to reduce road and school costs. 

The intangible benefits which flow from the participation of farm 
people in planning may prove even more important than the con- 
crete accomplishments which their participation makes possible. 
Many social scientists have recognized that the work of representa- 
tive local planning groups serves as a safeguard against strong cen- 
tral government. Planning bulwarks democracy both because it 
provides machinery through which people can express their collec- 
tive will and because it renews people’s faith in the possibilities of 
co-operative action. Everywhere effective planning tends to im- 
prove morale and to give those who engage in it confidence in them- 
selves and in the future of their communities. Through participation 
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in planning people see that they can help to shape their own world, 
and they acquire skill in making democracy work. 

OTHER EXAMPLES OF RURAL PLANNING 

Important as it is, co-operative agricultural planning represents 
only one form of rural social organization. Other approaches of very 
great promise have been developed in a number of rural communi- 
ties. 

Alexandria, an agricultural community of about thirty square 
miles located in the heart of Ohio, was encouraged to organize a 
community council by the success of a three-day centennial celebra- 
tion. Although the village of Alexandria contains only about four 
hundred and fifty people and the entire community about two thou- 
sand, four thousand people attended one or another of the centennial 
events. Alexandria thereupon organized a permanent community 
council “to further through cooperative enterprise any plan for com- 
munity betterment.” The council is composed of two groups, the 
first consisting of representatives of designated agencies, such as the 
schools, churches, the Grange, and the P.-T.A., and specified indi- 
viduals such as the mayor of Alexandria Village and the president 
of the town’s board of trustees, the county agent, and the home- 
demonstration agent. The second group includes “any other persons 
interested in community welfare, who may care to participate.” 

The Alexandria Community Council analyzes community needs 
and decides what action is necessary to meet those needs. So far as 
possible, however, the council asks its constituent organizations to 
assume responsibility for implementing its program, although it 
undertakes certain activities which are not in the province of any 
individual organization. The council has set up a certain number of 
long-term objectives but emphasizes one major project each year. 
During the first decade of its existence it has achieved progress in co- 
ordinating the efforts of the churches of the community, in extend- 
ing the benefits of electricity to more farm homes, and in improving 
public buildings and parks. The school library has been made into a 
community library, making it eligible for certain county funds. A 
number of important educational and recreational programs have 
been launched, including a community school for adults and a Hal- 
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loween play day which has minimized children’s inclination toward 
destructive pranks. In general, the social life of the community has 
been greatly enriched. In 1941 the president of the Alexandria 
Council wrote: “We have so many activities in our community that 
we had to have a community calendar to avoid conflicts. There is 
not an evening in the week that our high school is not in use.” 

The SUmycreek Valley Community Association . — In and around 
Shanksville, Pennsylvania, is another rural planning group which 
has a history of more than ten years of successful existence. The 
building of the Stonycreek Township Consolidated School, which is 
located near Shanksville in almost the exact center of a community 
of some two thousand persons, paved the way for its organization. 
Before the building of the school, the territory was divided, each 
local school and church serving as a social center for a small sur- 
rounding area. The consolidated school gave the community unity 
and cohesion. A week of union church services held in the new school 
building shortly after it was opened was so successful that it was de- 
cided to establish a community organization, the Stonycreek Valley 
Community Association. A number of committees were set up to 
deal with important phases of the life of the community, and com- 
mittee chairmen and association officers were elected by popular 
vote. Everyone interested participated in the elections. Unlike the 
Alexandria Community Council, which is predominantly composed 
of representatives of other community organizations, the Stonycreek 
Valley Community Association includes in its membership the entire 
adult population of the community, or at least as many as are will- 
ing to join in its work. 

The association has no paid officials and does its work primarily 
through committees, each of which is composed of from six to twenty 
citizens of the community. In 1940-41 eleven such committees were 
functioning. Each committee undertakes a number of d i fferent 
projects every year. In 1940-41, for example, the Health Committee 
determined to : (i) arrange for a baby clinic, preschool clinic, and any 
other health check-ups for which there was conununity demand; 
(2) arrange an exhibit at the school and community fair; (3) show 
health movies to the school and community at intervals throughout 
the year; (4) encourage the improvement of recreational facilities 
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and consider the possibility of building a swimming pool; and (5) 
encourage the sale of tuberculosis seals and Red Cross memberships. 

Some projects are continued year after year, but others are 
sloughed off, their purposes having been achieved, and new ones are 
constantly being undertaken. Since its organization in 1930 the 
Stonycreek Valley Community Association has effected or stimu- 
lated many notable improvements. As a result of its efforts a com- 
munity park has been built, roads in the locality have been im- 
proved, a community chorus and a community and school orchestra 
have been organized, and co-operation among farmers has increased. 
The school has become a true community center. The practice of 
holding union church services on several occasions each year has be- 
come traditional. Most important of all, the association has knitted 
the community together, developed a feeling of community pride, 
and fostered friendly co-operation among the entire population. 
One convincing proof of this achievement is the success of annual 
picnics and other community affairs, proceeds from which are suf- 
ficient to defray the operating expenses of the association, but the 
influence of co-operative planning makes itself felt, too, in the every- 
day life of the community. “The best results of this Association can- 
not be put on paper as they are of the intangible sort that are best 
reflected in Community loyalty and daily living.” 

Differences and similarities in council procedure . — ^Numerous addi- 
tional examples of successful rural planning might be cited, and 
there is enough variation among them to suggest that there is no one 
“best” pattern for effective rural planning. While rural co-ordinat- 
ing councils, like agricultural planning groups, follow a number of 
procedures in common, it is clear that planning efforts must be 
adapted to the size and situation of the community and the temper- 
ament and objectives of its population. Some successful planning 
has been accomplished by groups which are quite loOsely organized; 
elsewhere co-ordinating councils have a formal constitution, frequent 
meetings, and elaborate organizational machinery. The affairs of 
some councils are conducted entirely by laymen; a few employ full- 
time workers; and still others utilize the part-time services of an em- 
ployee of some public agency, such as a school or a library. A final 
significant difference between planning groups is that some, like the 
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Alexandria Community Council, are composed predominantly or 
exclusively of representatives of other organizations while others, 
like the Stonycreek Valley Community Association, attempt to se- 
cure the direct participation of all adult members of the community. 
Each of these types of organization has its own advantages and 
limitations, but in general it appears that the council which attempts 
to include everyone is most successful in small communities where 
there are few organized groups, whereas the representative type is 
most successful in larger communities where there are a number of 
agencies whose work requires co-ordination. 

As one would expect, there are important similarities, as well as 
differences, in the policies and working procedures of co-ordinating 
councils, and many of their policies and procedures closely resemble 
those of agricultural planning committees. All t)q)es of rural co- 
ordinating councils have found it essential to secure a broad member- 
ship base. Councils of the representative 1)^)6 have tried to enlist 
the support of all organizations in their respective areas. Councils 
which include individuals rather than agency representatives in 
their membership have learned the importance of securing as large 
and as representative a membership as possible. One now successful 
county planning organization was handicapped immeasurably in the 
first year or so of its operation because it was composed too exclu- 
sively of “leading citizens” and acquired the reputation of being a 
closed corporation. When the membership of the county organiza- 
tion was doubled and community councils established, enlisting still 
more people in the planning effort, progress was visibly speeded up. 

Successful co-ordinating councils have attempted to distribute 
leadership responsibilities widely, in addition to securing a broad 
membership base. Even councils with paid administrators have put 
emphasis upon the discovery and development of capable leaders. 
One device which has been recommended for developing leadership 
ability and spreading responsibility is the appointment of young men 
and women as deputy leaders to assist community leaders who may 
be overworked. 

Like agricultural planning committees, other types of rural co- 
ordinating councils have made careful surveys of community condi- 
tions, resources, and needs, but, again like agricultural committees. 
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they have sometimes begun their activity with some undertaking 
the need for which was already evident and agreed upon. Co-or- 
dinating councils everywhere have attempted to chart a course of 
action which reflected the composite judgment of the entire planning 
group. Specific undertakings have, of course, varied from place to 
place, but almost all co-ordinating councils have labored for certain 
common objectives, such as the development of community spirit 
and the provision of needed new public services. Councils of the 
representative type have striven to increase the efficiency and to co- 
ordinate the efforts of member-organizations, both by familiarizing 
them with one another’s programs and by fostering community 
understanding of their work. Most co-ordinating councils have 
found it valuable to take stock of their progress toward their objec- 
tives at periodic intervals. 

Finally, without relinquishing basic responsibility for planning, 
co-ordinating councils have not hesitated to utilize the help of out- 
side institutions and agencies. In diagnosing community problems 
and to a lesser extent in achieving certain specific planning objectives, 
they have received help from the land-grant colleges and other edu- 
cational institutions; from various departments of their respective 
state governments, notably those interested in public education, 
library service, and health; from the Extension Service, the W.P.A., 
and the N.Y.A.; and, finally, from a number of private organiza- 
tions, including Co-ordinating Councils, Inc., the National Recreation 
Association, the Parent-Teachers Association, the American Legion, 
and such service organizations as Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions. 

Informal and temporary types of co-operation . — The focus of this 
chapter has been on organized permanent planning groups which 
deal with the entire range of community problems. It should be 
emphasized, however, that there are many other valuable types of 
local planning. The desirability of co-ordinating a community’s 
efforts in individual fields such as health, recreation, and welfare has 
been emphasized at various points in this report. Informal co-opera- 
tion which cuts across such fields is equally essential in rural life. To 
be an effective instructor, a vocational agriculture teacher must work 
closely not only with his colleagues in the school, including the 
teachers of academic subjects and the home economics teacher, but 
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also with such individuals as the county agent, the home-demonstra- 
tion agent, and the representatives of federal credit agencies and 
action programs. To fulfil his responsibilities to his students in con- 
nection with guidance and placement, he must keep in close touch 
with the public emplo)mient office, federal credit agencies, local 
bankers and businessmen, and the farmers of the area. Every in- 
dividual working in a rural community has similar opportunities for 
continuous informal co-operation with others. 

Co-operation for the achievement of some particular objective is 
also of great value in rural community life. Rural people have dis- 
covered the value of pooling their resources to obtain some wanted 
improvement, such as a community house, and of working together 
for the success of community events, such as homecoming celebra- 
tions, fairs, and harvest festivals. In a number of places, too, rural 
people have gathered for one- or two-day institutes to discuss com- 
munity affairs. 

Not only are informal co-operation and co-operation in particular 
fields or for particular objectives of intrinsic value but in many cases 
they have led to the organization of permanent community planning 
councils. Notably in California, but in many other places as well, 
councils originally organized to consider some particular problem 
(in California, juvenile delinquency) have progressively broadened 
their scope until they have become general planning councils. Alex- 
andria furnishes an instance of the way in which planning for some 
particular community event may lead to the organization of a perma- 
nent co-ordinating council, and in West Virginia and other places 
institutes on community problems have led to the organization of 
such councils. There is no hard-and-fast distinction between in- 
formal planning or planning pointed toward some particular objec- 
tive, on the one hand, and more formal and continuous planning, on 
the other. Each type of planning generates and reinforces the other. 

PLANNING AND THE SCHOOLS 

As has been seen, the erection of a new consolidated school set the 
stage for the organization of the Stonycreek Valley Community 
Association. Numerous sociological investigations have revealed 
that the school plays a more important part than any other institu- 
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tion or factor in determining community boundaries and giving a 
community cohesion. Furthermore, the school enjoys a degree of 
acceptance which puts it in a singularly fortunate position to contrib- 
ute to community planning. 

The school is the one institution maintained by all the people which repre- 
sents their common aspirations and ideals. In religion, they are divided by 
sectarianism, in government, by party politics, in business, by conflicting eco- 
nomic interests; but they are all concerned with the education of their children, 
desiring to give them the best possible advantages. It is for this reason that the 
high school or the new consolidated school, which usually, but not always, in- 
cludes a high school, has become the most important institution for the process 
of rural community organization. 

The school has much to gain from, as well as much to contribute to, 
rural social planning, and wherever schools have participated in the 
work of planning councils there have been immediate and tangible 
benefits to them. Both the nature of these benefits and the key part 
the school can play in planning are well illustrated in Greenville 
County, South Carolina. School personnel have contributed in 
many ways to the success of the rural community councils in this 
county. In the Jordan community, for example, which is purely 
rural and has neither a trading center nor telephones, gatherings of 
teachers provided the nucleus for the organization of a council. At 
the request of the district superintendent of schools a staff member 
of the Greenville County Council had been assigned to work with 
the teachers from the six elementary schools and the one high school 
in the Jordan area. Teachers met regularly each week, organized a 
dramatics club, and in general developed esprit de corps and the abil- 
ity to work together. The idea of a community council was broached, 
and a meeting called to which school trustees, teachers, ministers, 
and others were invited. Additional meetings were held in the dif- 
ferent neighborhoods of the Jordan area, and a community council 
was ultimately organized. In its three years of existence it has al- 
ready accomplished a great deal. With some help from federal 
agencies a community health center, a co-operative cannery, and a 
co-operative sweet-potato curing house have been built. A co-opera- 
tive store and a credit union have been organized, a branch of the 
Greenville County Library has been established in the area, and a 
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program sponsored by the council has improved the appearance of 
the community. Recreational programs are held monthly under 
the rotating sponsorship of a number of organizations. A new spirit 
of co-operation now characterizes the area. 

School people have participated prominently in the work of the 
Jordan Council, and its work has benefited the schools in numerous 
ways. The high school has become an important center, sponsoring, 
among other events, an annual community fair. The school paper 
now serves the entire community. As a result of being closely tied up 
with life and problems of the area, school activities and the work in 
vocational agriculture and other subjects have been made more 
meaningful. Under the sponsorship of the Jordan Council and with 
the help of the W.P.A., an auditorium and gymnasium and three 
homes for teachers have been erected. 

Fayette County, Kentucky, furnishes an illustration of the con- 
tribution planning can make to the improvement of educational 
services and facilities over a long period of time. A school improve- 
ment committee was established at the inception of planning in Fay- 
ette County more than twenty years ago. 

The work of that committee .... was successful in such measure that every 
boy and girl in the county now has access to excellent high school instruction, 
and well-equipped centralized graded schools are available to all. At the outset 
of the program there was a total enrollment of 175 high school students, today 
the high school enrollment is more than 1,700. All schools have hot lunches 
furnished to the pupils at cost. Health service is provided for all the schools, and 
a program of dental examinations and corrections has been put into effect. 
Courses in agriculture and in home economics are available to all students. 
There are courses in farm shop, electricity (including radio), auto mechanics, 
wood work and carpentry, mechanical drawing, distributive occupations and 
salesmanship, stenography, and secretarial practice. Vocational night courses 
were inaugurated which now have an enrollment of more than 200 persons. 
Transportation is furnished to all students living at a distance too great for 
them to walk to school. 

Many factors besides planning are responsible for these improve- 
ments, but observers on the scene are satisfied that planning has 
contributed materially to the progress which has been witnessed. 
Furthermore, many benefits flow from planning which cannot readily 
be indicated by any such resume of specific accomplishments. What- 
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ever planning does to improve community conditions directly or in- 
directly enhances the effectiveness of the work done in the schools. 
Laymen get a better understanding of the purposes and program of 
the schools by co-operating with teachers in planning, and teachers 
obtain knowledge about community conditions and problems which 
inevitably makes their instruction more vital and realistic. In gen- 
eral, planning activity in which the school joins assimilates the 
school more completely in the everyday life of the community, a re- 
sult which tends to make its work more meaningful and facilitates 
students’ adjustments to their adult responsibilities. 

Co-operative agricultural planning and the schools . — Rural schools 
have not participated as actively in the work of co-operative agri- 
cultural planning committees as in the work of other co-ordinating 
councils, nor have such committees, in general, devoted as much at- 
tention as other planning groups to educational problems. Neither 
of these facts is surprising in view of the inevitable preoccupation of 
agricultural planning committees, in the early years of their develop- 
ment, with basic land use and economic problems. What is surpris- 
ing is the extent to which schools already are participating in agri- 
cultural planning and the interest committees are manifesting in 
education as they broaden the scope of their activity. Trends now in 
evidence suggest that agricultural planning may contribute signifi- 
cantly to the improvement of rural education in the future. 

In a number of localities school personnel, notably vocational 
agriculture and home economics teachers, are participating in the 
work of county and community agricultural planning committees. 
In Caswell County, North Carolina, among other places, schools 
have been asked to undertake specific responsibilities in connection 
with planning projects. For example, in Caswell County the voca- 
tional education departments of the schools were asked to supervise 
the staking of 750 acres and to stress proper soil conservation prac- 
tices in their classroom work and field activities. In connection with 
a program to improve the living conditions of tenant families, the 
schools were asked to do such things as supervise students in making 
screens for their homes; wire tenant houses for electricity without 
charge; and discuss various types of landlord-tenant agreements in 
classrooms. Here and there students have participated in the fact- 
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finding work on which sound planning is based. Planning commit- 
tees are also turning increasingly to the schools to supplement .the 
efforts of the Extension Service in promoting community under- 
standing of the purposes and values of planning. 

A number of agricultural planning committees in widely separated 
parts of the country have concerned themselves with school prob- 
lems, particularly such problems as are closely related to land use and 
efficient utilization of economic resources. In Minnesota and other 
states the work of planning committees has hastened school reor- 
ganizations which have reduced school costs and improved the qual- 
ity of educational services. Planning committees have also proposed 
new school-bus routes, considered the problem of increasing high- 
school attendance among the children of isolated families, and sug- 
gested where new schools should be located. Not all the agricultural 
planning committees which have concerned themselves with educa- 
tion have confined their attention to such problems as these. A 
number of committees, particularly in Tennessee, have interested 
themselves in the school hot-lunch program and urged increased em- 
phasis on nutrition and health education. The Lincoln County, 
Wyoming, planning committee sponsored a health survey of school 
children. The growing interest state agricultural planning com- 
mittees are taking in education is evident from the large number of 
recommendations dealing with the subject in the plans they pre- 
pared for adjusting American agriculture to the defense emergency. 

Of the utmost promise is the prospect that agricultural planning 
will ultimately come to be studied in all rural schools by both chil- 
dren and adults. In a few counties planning committees are now 
holding occasional joint sessions with adult vocational students, and 
in one or two places agricultural courses for adults have been built 
largely around the work of co-operative planning. In Bowman 
County, North Dakota, a planning committee was instrumental in 
having introduced into the schools a course in elementary agricul- 
tural planning and wild-life conservation, and in Erie County, New 
York, a planning committee conducted a land-use study tour for 1 71 
vocational students and teachers. In the state of Washington con- 
siderable work has been done in developing a course of study “that 
would make it possible for farm children, by actual mapping and 
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study of local problems, to become acquainted with the process 
whereby their elders participate in the agricultural planning work.” 
Such a course, it is felt, will help to prepare for their future vocation- 
al and civic responsibilities those students who will remain in the 
country. 

All over the country the materials developed by planning com- 
mittees — reports, maps, and recommendations — are being used in- 
creasingly in the schools. Such materials vivify class work in numer- 
ous subjects by making abstract questions concrete and by giving 
general issues a familiar local framework. They illustrate the close 
relationship which frequently exists between research and life. Per- 
haps most important of all, they give pupils fresh insights into con- 
ditions and problems in the world with which they wDl shortly have 
to cope and acquaint them with democratic processes for solving 
those problems. 

AN ASSESSMENT OF RURAL PLANNING 

Successful examples of rural local planning have been emphasized 
in this discussion, but it must not be thought that planning attempts 
have everywhere prospered. In a number of rural communities plan- 
ning has been tried for a while, then abandoned. In most of these 
communities the disintegration of a planning organization has oc- 
curred some time after the active sponsorship of such an agency as 
the Extension Service has been withdrawn, but in these instances, no 
less than in others, the failure suggests that the people of the com- 
munity have been unable to work together effectively for the solu- 
tion of their common problems. It should be realized, too, that ac- 
tive p lannin g groups have sometimes met with failure or achieved 
only limited success in connection with some of their most important 
projects. Indeed, it is precisely in connection with such projects, 
which may jeopardize the economic position of some individual or 
group, that the most difficulty is usually encountered. In one rural- 
centered town in the South a large federal housing project sponsored 
by a co-ordinating council was blocked by the opposition of real 
estate men. One cannot survey the run-of-the-mill achievements of 
some planning groups without realizing that they have confined 
themselves to relatively trivial and innocuous undertakings, pxist- 
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poning consideration of more basic problems on which it is difficult 
to reach agreement and secure action. It is clear, furthermore, that 
both the assistance of outside agencies and the enthusiasm which 
usually attends the beginning of any effort have contributed ma- 
terially to the successes which rural planning has achieved thus far. 

There are many obstacles to the success of local planning, and dis- 
tinct limitations to what it can accomplish. Planning inevitably re- 
flects the weaknesses, as well as the strengths, of the individuals and 
groups who engage in it. Effective co-operative action is impeded, 
for example, by selfishness and shortsightedness; by attitudes of in- 
difference or defeatism; and by a distrust of planning as something 
radical or incompatible with independence and self-reliance. Re- 
ligious, social, and economic cleavages, particularly when they re- 
flect themselves in group antagonisms, sharply restrict the effective- 
ness of local planning, where they do not make it impossible alto- 
gether. In many communities planning efforts have failed or been 
handicapped because of rivalry among different religious denomina- 
tions or between “conservative” and “liberal” church groups. Else- 
where its effectiveness has been decreased because the differences of 
certain social and economic groups could not be reconciled or because 
certain groups were not given representation at all, so that many of 
the potential values of planning were forfeited. Similarly, conflicts 
between village and open country have in some places impaired the 
effectiveness of co-ordinating councils, and in the South planning 
efforts have been handicapped by difficulties arising from the rela- 
tionships between whites and Negroes. In some places the work 
of planning groups has also been retarded by the shortage of indi- 
viduals with leadership ability and by such factors as the lack of a 
suitable meeting place and the difficulty of gathering people together. 

Whatever sponsorship a community planning organization may 
have, there are immense difficulties in the way of its achieving a 
comprehensive and well-rounded program which considers the needs 
of the entire community. In some places individuals or agencies have 
sponsored community planning for their own aggrandizement, and 
such purposes have quickly been detected and resented. But even 
councils sponsored by individuals relatively free from egotism and 
not overly concerned with their own agency or institution almost 
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inevitably reflect, at least in their early undertakings, the particular 
interests, purposes, and viewpoints of their organizers. Thus co- 
operative agricultural planning has so far dealt primarily with basic 
land-use and economic problems and has interested itself only to a 
limited extent in education, health, recreation, and social welfare. 
Its focus has been almost entirely on the problems of the farm popu- 
lation, with relatively little attention paid to the problems confront- 
ing villagers. Other types of rural co-ordinating councils have usual- 
ly been village centered and have included too few people from the 
open country and have given inadequate consideration to their 
problems. 

Despite its remarkable achievements, planning must not be re- 
garded as a panacea. It must be remembered that the problems 
which planning groups have attacked to date have been, by and 
large, those upon which it was relatively easy to achieve agreement. 
The more controversial, difficult, and costly tasks of rural social 
planning lie ahead. There are many aspects of life, furthermore, 
which are beyond the scope of planning and many basic social and 
economic maladjustments which cannot be dealt with effectively by 
local efforts alone. There is little likelihood, for example, that in the 
immediate future local planning can do a great deal to reduce the dis- 
parity which exists between rural and urban areas in wealth, in- 
come, and economic burdens. Even when rural people the nation 
over have mobilized to make the most of their resources through co- 
operative effort, they will still require help from the states and the 
nation in order to give their children adequate educational oppor- 
tunities. Such help is necessary, too, as chapter xvi will make clear, 
because certain types of action can be undertaken most effectively 
at the state or federal levels. 

The promise of rural planning . — The limitations of planning and 
the obstacles to successful planning cannot be disregarded, but per- 
haps the most significant fact which emerges from any survey of the 
contemporary rural scene is that in literally thousands of communi- 
ties rural people have shown the ability to surmount those obstacles 
and to work together for their mutual benefit. Furthermore, in the 
vast majority of places where planning has been attempted progress 
is being made toward the attainment of representative planning 
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organizations and comprehensive programs which neglect no im- 
portant population element or type of problem. Co-operative agri- 
cultural planning committees are already beginning to confer oc- 
casionally with townspeople, so that their problems and viewpoints 
can be given consideration in the planning process. Other types of 
co-ordinating councils are in many places making special efforts to 
enlist the participation of more farm people. 

If the more difficult tasks of rural planning lie ahead, it is equally 
true that planning itself is paving the way for the accomplishment 
of those tasks. Through planning people are establishing patterns 
and building an organizational structure for successful co-operative 
action in the future. Even more important, they are acquiring the 
ability, skill, and self-confidence necessary to tackle progressively 
more difficult tasks and to build a rural civilization which fulfils their 
own dreams and desires. Local planning by rural people of America 
represents one of the most ambitious and promising attempts ever 
made to give body and substance to democratic ideals. 

AUTHORITIES FOR THE FACTS 
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operative Agricultural Planning Program for the Year Ending June 30, 1941” 
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Land Use Planning Under Way, a booklet prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural 
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Soil Conservation Service, and the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture (Washington, D.C.: U.S Government Print- 
ing Office, 1940) 

Membership of Land Use Planning Committees, prepared by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in co-operation with the Extension Service, U.S. Dep)art- 
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(Washington, DC * US. Government Printing Office, 1941). 
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(October 20, 1941), 504 
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munity for Adult Education,” Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, Vol. XLV, No. 19 
(April 29, 1939). 

Pages 374 ff. Except where otherwise indicated, the discussion of co-operative 
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Use Planning^ p. 7. 
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County, Ohio, is from Land Use Planning Under Way,^ 27. 

Page 388. The quotation is from p ii of Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, 1940, where a fuller account of agricultural planning in northern 
Minnesota may be found. 

Pages 389-90. The discussion of the work of the Alexandria Community Council 
is based on Herschel W Nisonger, The Role of the School in Community Education 
(Columbus* Ohio State University, Bureau of Special and Adult Education, 1940), 
pp 25-26; W. Evin Huffman, “A School and Community Program That Promotes the 
Spirit of Democracy,” Journal of Educational Sociology, X, No i (September, 1936), 
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nity Council in Action,” p. 17. 

Pages 390-91. The discussion of the Stonycreek Valley Community Association is 
based upon the Annual Reports of the association for the period 1933 through 1940. 
The quotation which concludes the discussion is from the 1934 Report, p. 16 

Page 392. H. Y. McCIusky, Extramural Services, the University of Michigan, 
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has recommended the use of deputy leaders. See his “A Note on the Plan of Deputy 
Leaders” (mimeographed). 

Page 394. For an account of the evolution of California’s planning councils see Ken- 
neth S. Beam, ** Coordinating Council in California,” State of California Department of 
Education Bulletin, XI (September i, 1938), 7-10. 
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the period from June 30, 1936, through June 20, 1940; on a letter dated March 12, 
1940, from Verd Peterson, state supervisor of agricultural education for South Carolina; 
and on a paper by Eunice Heywood, “The Area Councils of Greenville County, South 
Carolina” (August, 1940), and other information furnished the writers by Gordon W. 
Blackwell, research associate. Institute for Research in Social Science, University of 
North Carolina. 

The account of planning in Fayette County is based on W D Nicholls, “A Long- 
Time Experiment in Local Social Planning,” reprinted from Rural Sociology, V, No. 4 
(December, 1940), 449-53* 

Pages 398-99. Information about the development of courses in agricultural plan- 
ning in the state of Washington was furnished the writers by J. 0. Babcock, assistant 
to the chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U S Department of Agriculture, in a 
letter dated September ii, 1941. 





CHAPTER XVI 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATES 
AND THE NATION 

The protection and promotion of the interests of the people who comprise a 
nation are the sole ends of organized national life. Natural resources, industrial 
institutions, and all forms of social co-operation are valuable only insofar as 
they contribute to the welfare of the people. 

T his volume, begun under the shadow of the threat of war, 
is being finished while the nation is engaged in a world- 
struggle of unprecedented magnitude. In war the very sur- 
vival of this country depends upoii the intelligence, character, and 
strength of its entire citizenry. In peace the unity of the entire na- 
tion is less apparent but equally real: the well-being of the entire 
population is affected to some extent by the wisdom and emotional 
balance of each individual in it. Our nation can never afford to be 
indifferent to the welfare of any individual or any segment of its 
population. 

The economic interdependence of each group in the population, 
and particularly of rural and urban people, is now widely recognized. 
The products of the farm are, of course, essential for the very life of 
city dwellers, and the prosperity of many urban industries is directly 
affected by the economic condition of the farm population. It should 
also be remembered that the foodstuffs and fibers produced on farms 
constitute the basic raw materials of some of our largest industries. 
Industries using chiefly the products of the farm represented, in 
1929, 30 per cent of all the capital invested in manufacturing and 
employed a third of all manufacturing wage-earners. In the same 
year more than 22 per cent of the revenue of Class I railroads came 
from the transportation of agricultural products, and these products 
made up a quarter of our export trade. 

The nation's interest in rural education . — Although the fact is fre- 
quently lost to sight, the nation is a social and cultural, as well as an 
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economic, unit. Social intelligence — the ability of a people to form 
sound judgments on public issues — is essential to the very survival of 
a democratic nation. Unenlightened public p)olicies adopted by the 
citizens of any locality or any state invariably have their effects 
upon the national welfare, however indirect, inconspicuous, or de- 
layed those effects may be. Furthermore, people from all parts of 
the nation must participate jointly in the solution of national issues, 
which are often of the utmost complexity. The inability of any in- 
dividual or any group of citizens to understand and assess such issues 
to some extent jeopardizes the well-being of the entire population. 

Urban people must be concerned with the adequacy of educational 
facilities in rural areas not only because of such considerations but 
also because it is from rural areas that many of their own citizens 
come. As was brought out in chapter i, our cities, notably our larger 
cities, in many instances would not be able to maintain their present 
population levels if it were not for the cityward movement of rural 
youth. Migration to urban areas is especially heavy from the open 
country, largely as a result of the high fertility of the farm popula- 
tion and the technological advances which permit a constantly de- 
creasing percentage of the nation’s workers to do its farming. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1929, it will be remembered, the net migration from 
farms to cities was 6,300,000. These migrants, the vast majority of 
them young people between ten and twenty-five years of age, 
brought with them ^^their cultural heritage, their knowledge or igno- 
rance, their occupational adaptability or lack of it, and their ability 
or inability to participate wisely in the determination of social poli- 
cy.’^ Their capacity to contribute to the economic, social, and politi- 
cal life of the communities in which they will spend their productive, 
mature years is in part dependent upon educational and other social 
facilities and upon general environmental conditions in the com- 
munities from which they come. As a consequence of the increasing 
mobility of our population, deficiencies in social facilities which 
would have been largely local in their effects at an earlier day are 
now of direct concern to the entire nation. 

The nation also has special reason to be concerned with the educa- 
tion of those farm boys and girls who will remain in the country. As 
was brought out in chapter i, birth rates are markedly higher in rural 
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than in urban areas. Unless this difference disappears, those young 
people who remain in the country will have the responsibility of 
rearing a relatively large proportion of tomorrow’s citizens. 

Disparities in facilities in city and country. — Manifestly, Ameri- 
cans, wherever they live, have a stake in the welfare of the rural 
population and the thirteen million children now attending the na- 
tion’s rural schools. Yet the nation has complacently permitted 
sharp disparities to develop in the adequacy of educational and 
social facilities in city and country. Rural schools, for example, fall 
below urban schools in every comparison subject to statistical meas- 
urement. Expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance are 
markedly lower — in 1935-36, $67.40 per pupil as compared with 
$108.25 per pupil in urban schools — and these lower expenditures re- 
flect themselves in poorly paid and inadequately prepared teachers; 
in deficiencies in school buildings and equipment; in inaccessibility 
of schools, particularly at the secondary level; and in shorter school 
terms. On the average, rural children attend school fewer days each 
year and tend to drop out of school earlier than urban children. The 
quality of instruction they receive compares unfavorably with that 
available in cities in breadth, richness, and adaptation to pupil needs. 
Excellent work is, of course, being done in some rural schools, as this 
report has shown, and rural schools have a number of natural educa- 
tional advantages which some of them are beginning to exploit. The 
fact remains that the great majority of rural schools are unsatisfac- 
tory as compared with urban schools and that conditions in some are 
almost incredibly bad. 

While it is not to be expected in a nation as vast as ours that edu- 
cational facilities will everywhere be of uniform quality, the existing 
differences are so pronounced that they deny to the millions of chil- 
dren attending the poorer schools that equality of opportunity which 
is a prerequisite of the kind of society America is seeking to develop. 
Deficiencies in educational facilities, furthermore, are paralleled, as 
has been indicated at many points in this report, by equally serious 
deficiencies in the provision of other social services which are essen- 
tial for the welfare of both children and adults. 

The inability of rural people to provide adequate facilities. — These 
deficiencies exist despite the fact that rural people make a greater- 
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than-average effort to provide essential public services and decent 
opportunities for their children and despite the fact that in many in- 
stances they have displayed great resourcefulness in securing the 
maximum benefit from what they spend. They exist basically be- 
cause rural people do not have the economic resources to support the 
public services required by our present coniplex civilization. Such 
services are far more extensive and costly than they were a half- 
century ago. The public school of the nineteenth century was an 
institution that taught children the three R’s during a few months of 
the year for a few years. Today the nation’s schools are expected to 
equip students for their future responsibilities as citizens, workers, 
and parents in a complicated society. The majority of all children 
attend high school as well as elementary school. This change in the 
nature of public education has its counterparts in such fields as 
health, recreation, and welfare. More extensive and costly public 
services of many kinds are required to meet the exigencies of our 
modern social, economic, and political order. 

Rural people are handicapped in providing such services primarily 
because of the factors discussed in chapter i; as a group they are 
markedly disadvantaged financially and they carry a disproportion- 
ate share of dependents, old and young. The incomes of farm folk 
and villagers average far below those of city dwellers, and as a result 
of imbalances in agricultural and industrial prices, rent and interest 
pa)Tnents to residents of cities, and the urban migration of large num- 
bers of rural youth, wealth tends to be drained from rural areas and 
to become concentrated in the nation’s financial and industrial cen- 
ters. Although agricultural prices are now relatively high, farm 
people still get a disproportionately small share of the nation’s in- 
come, and in the recent past the disparity has been pronounced. In 
1930, when farm people constituted 25 per cent of the nation’s total 
population, they received only 9 per cent of the total national in- 
come. Yet they were responsible for the care and education of 31 per 
cent of the nation’s children. Farm people in the twenty- to siyty- 
five-year age group must support almost twice as many children five 
to seventeen years old as urban adults support, and among the rural 
nonfarm population, too, the ratio of children to adults is higher than 
in cities. 
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As a result of the cumulative effect of imbalances in income and 
number of dependents, the ability of different groups in the popula- 
tion to support education and other public services varies enormous- 
ly. Considering the nation as a whole, as was brought out in chapter 
i, $4.44 of income per child is available in cities for every dollar in 
farm areas. There are sharp disparities in the relative ability of dif- 
ferent states to educate their children, and the disparities among the 
numerous small local school units within each of the states are 
in some instances fantastic. In Iowa, for example, the Advisory 
Committee on Education points out that the most prosperous 
school district has 275 times the wealth per child of the poorest 
district. In New York’s common-school districts the taxable wealth 
back of each child varies from $817 to $563,000. As was indicated 
in chapter iii, reorganization of schools into larger local administra- 
tive units will significantly reduce the existing differences in taxable 
wealth, but there is no state where it promises to eliminate them. 

In general, throughout the entire nation, the wealthiest school dis- 
tricts are urban, the poorest rural. A recent Arkansas study revealed 
that the estimated valuation of almost one-third of the state’s school 
districts — almost all of them small rural districts — was less than four 
hundred dollars per child enrolled. Sixteen of eighteen city districts 
have an estimated valuation two and a half times as great. 

Not only have rural people less money than city dwellers with 
which to educate their children but they must spend more to offer 
them equivalent educational advantages. As was brought out in 
chapter ii, contrary to general belief, education is more expensive in 
the country than in the city. Because agriculture is so organized in 
the United States that farm people live on widely scattered farm- 
steads rather than clustered together in villages, they must choose 
between small schools, where the per-pupil costs of instruction are 
high, and schools serving so large an area that transportation for 
pupils must be provided. 

Rural people are also handicapped in providing educational oppor- 
tunities for their children by the extent to which dependence is still 
placed on the property tax for the support of schools. When the 
foundations of America’s public school system were being laid, most 
of the nation’s wealth was in real property. Today, except in rural 
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areas, a large proportion of its wealth is represented by such in- 
tangibles as stocks and bonds. Yet real estate still bears the brunt 
of the support of schools, putting an inequitable burden on the rural 
population. To alleviate the situation, a number of states, including 
California, Delaware, North Carolina, Oregon, and Pennsylvania, 
have eliminated the projjerty tax as a state source of revenue for 
schools, and in other states the percentage of funds secured from 
real estate taxes has been substantially reduced. Yet three-fourths 
of the revenue for the support of public education in the United 
States is still raised by taxes on real property. 

The need for state and federal assistance . — It is clear that rural 
people need help from the states and the nation if they are to provide 
those social institutions for themselves and their children which are 
essential for satisfactory modem living and the perpetuation of a 
democratic society. The purpose of such outside help, it should be 
emphasized, is to supplement the efforts of the rural population to 
solve its problems and to finance the social services it needs. Rural 
people themselves, as has been maintained throughout this report, 
must assume primary responsibility for planning the kind of civiliza- 
tion they want and for bringing it into being. The institutions and 
facilities they establish, develop, and control are more likely to be 
effective and permanent than those established by outside sources, 
and they strengthen the fabric of democracy instead of weakening it, 
as paternalism does. However, no one familiar with the temper of 
rural Americans can believe that they wish to be relieved of their 
obligations. 

They do, however, need assistance, especially financial assistance, 
from the states and the nation, and considerations of the utmost im- 
portance make it desirable that such assistance should be extended. 
As has been seen, every American has a stake in the welfare of the 
rural population. Furthermore, many of the problems which con- 
front rural people cannot be dealt with by local efforts alone; others 
can be handled more economically and efficiently by a large govern- 
mental unit. If numerous cities find it necessary to attract people 
from farms to maintain their population levels, it is equally essential 
in many rural areas that urban employment opportunities be avail- 
able in order to relieve the pressure of population on the land. Mani- 
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festly the existence of such opportunities ciepends upon the success- 
ful functioning of the entire economy, on the actions of city dwellers 
as well as those who live in the country, and on the measures taken 
by the states and the federal government. To take another example, 
the problems which arise in connection with our present system of 
migratory farm labor, some of which will be discussed later in this 
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chapter, cannot be dealt with adequately by local governments or, 
in some cases, even by states. The federal government, it is be- 
lieved, will have to assume an increased share of responsibility in 
dealing with these problems. Numerous other problems might be 
mentioned which can be dealt with more strategically by the states 
or by the nation than by local governmental units. Responsibility 
for the preparation of teachers, for example, has long been generally 
accepted by the states. 

The states and the nation have not been unmindful of their obliga- 
tions to their rural populations and have accepted responsibility, at 
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an increasing tempo in recent years, for helping to improve the con- 
ditions of rural life. This volume has reported many things which 
the several states and the federal government are doing to improve 
the economic situation of rural people; to meet welfare needs and to 
minimize insecurity; to provide satisfactory schools and other social 
institutions; and to meet the needs of special groups in the rural pop- 
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ulation, such as older youth. Much more needs to be done along all 
these lines, but it is obviously impossible in a report fundamentally 
concerned with education to suggest a comprehensive program of 
future action. The close connection of every important phase of 
such a program with education should, however, be stressed. The 
improvement of rural health conditions, for example, will spell better 
educational opportunities for countless rural children. The basic 
importance of efforts to improve the economic situation of the farm 
population also deserves special emphasis. It is evident that many 
of the problems of rural life stem from individual and community 
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poverty; rural people, and especially fanners, are not getting an 
economic return in proportion to their contribution to our society. 
This situation must be corrected. 

In the meantime, another generation of rural youth must not be 
permitted to grow up and enter upon the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, parenthood, and urban and rural vocational life handicapped 
because of the inadequacy or total lack of youth-serving institutions. 
This chapter will discuss some of the essential measures which should 
be taken without delay by the states and the nation to improve edu- 
cational conditions in rural areas. Many of the measures are already 
in effect in certain states. It is to be hoped that, in their present or in 
modified form, they will soon be more generally adopted. 

EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES OP THE STATES 
AND THE NATION 

If elementary and secondary schools of satisfactory quality are to 
be provided in rural America, general financial assistance from the 
states and the nation is the most obviously indicated need. In each 
of the states the improvement of the least satisfactory schools and 
progress toward the equalization of educational opportunity depend 
upon state financial aid — the assumption of responsibility on the 
part of the entire population for meeting the minimum educational 
needs of all the state’s children. Because there are also sharp dif- 
ferences among the states in the ability to support education, federal 
grants for elementary and secondary education are also necessary. 
They may be made to serve the same purpose in the nation as a 
whole which state aid does in some of the individual states: the re- 
duction of existing inequalities of educational opportunity, primarily 
through the improvement of the weakest schools. 

Either in their constitutions or by statutory provision, all states 
accept the principle that public education is a state responsibility, 
and it has long been the practice of most states to give some financial 
assistance to their local school districts. Prior to this century, how- 
ever, such assistance was offered primarily to secure the acceptance 
of the idea of free schools and to make them available to all. That 
objective has been attained. Meanwhile, the cost of education has 
mounted as school programs have been broadened and lengthened 
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to meet the demands of a more complex society; and, as has been 
seen, sharp differences in ability to support education have developed 
in various localities. Equalization of educational opportunity has 
become the paramount educational problem of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It is a problem we must solve if we wish to preserve a demo- 
cratic society. State aid must be adequate and so apportioned as to 
lessen substantially the undemocratic and dangerous disparities in 
educational opportunities in different communities. 

Wide variations exist in the extent to which the states now con- 
tribute to the support of their schools. In 1933-34 four states bore 
more than 50 per cent of the cost of public education; in twelve other 
states less than 10 per cent of school costs were covered by state con- 
tributions. However, considering the nation as a whole, since 1925 
there has been a definite tendency for the states to assume a larger 
share of the burden of supporting public education, and the tendency 
has been marked since 1930. 

Methods of apportioning state school funds . — Methods of apportion- 
ing funds differ widely among the states, but two major trends are in 
evidence, both of which contribute, in different ways, to the equali- 
zation of educational opportunity. A few states attempt to provide 
enough money to support a uniform minimum program for a given 
term in all school districts within their boundaries. Even where such 
funds are distributed to the districts on the basis of the size of their 
school population or some other measure of their educational load, 
and without regard to their ability to support education, they con- 
tribute to equalization, for they reduce the proportion of the cost of 
education which must be met by local school units, and thus the 
proportion affected by differences in local taxpaying ability. Where 
the state bears a very large part of the cost of supporting education, 
a considerable degree of equalization is, of course, effected. 

Delaware, North Carolina, and West Virginia support their 
schools almost entirely with state funds. Delaware, which was the 
first state to assume a large measure of responsibility for school sup- 
port, adopted its plan in 1921 and has found it necessary to make 
very few changes in its basic provisions. Each school board annually 
submits an itemized and detailed budget showing its proposed ex- 
penditures for the following year. On the basis of these budgets, the 
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state board of education makes recommendations to the legislature 
with regard to the amount which should be appropriated for the 
support of education. The state itself exercises a considerable degree 
of supervision over school expenditures, especially in the smaller 
school districts, where expenditures cannot exceed budget allowances 
and must be approved by the state board of education before pay- 
ment is legal. Certain items in local budgets — teachers’ salaries, for 
example — must conform to standards set by the state. 

Under Delaware’s plan practically the entire cost of a very ade- 
quate educational program is borne by the state. In recent years 
only three or four local school districts have chosen to levy a school 
tax in order to supplement the state grants. In North Carolina and 
West Virginia, which have very similar plans, the proportion of the 
total cost of education covered by state funds is not so large as in 
Delaware, but in each state it is sufficient to support a uniform, 
minimum eight-month educational program. 

Only a few states bear so large a proportion of the total cost of 
education as to contribute substantially to the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity. However, nearly two-thirds of the states at- 
tempt to lessen inequalities by taking account of variations in the 
ability of local school districts to support education in their method 
of apportioning some or all of their school funds. Most of the states 
which follow this policy begin by formulating a statement of what is 
considered to be an acceptable minimum educational program. For 
example, a state may determine the minimum length for the school 
year, establish qualifications for teachers, set minimum salaries for 
school personnel, and require that provision be made for secondary 
schools. It then attempts to allocate its school funds in such a way 
that a uniform tax rate throughout the state will permit each district 
to provide this minimum approved program; that is, it supplies the 
difference between the cost of such a program and the yield from a 
uniform school tax rate. The principle underlying New York’s 
equalization measure, which is one of the best to be found in any 
state, has been explained as follows: 

The foundation underlying the New York system of educational finance 
is the equalization principle. According to this principle the State shall de- 
termine an acceptable minimum standard of educational opportunity below 
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which no district shall be permitted to go and shall provide a financing system 
so developed that the burden of support of the minimum program shall fall 
equally on the people in all communities of the State. 

Local school districts which wish to provide a richer educational 
program than the one made possible by the required tax rate and 
state aid can, of course, tax themselves more heavily. Indeed, it is 
important that the required rate be kept low, so that local school 
districts will be encouraged to make those innovations which are so 
indispensable to educational progress. Innovations which prove 
their worth may be expected to spread among other schools and ulti- 
mately to become a part of the specified minimum state programs. 

There is a wide variation among the states in methods of financing 
the cost of education, and, within limits, this is altogether desirable. 
It is not to be expected that any one pattern will meet the diverse 
needs of the forty-eight states. What is essential is that each state 
accept responsibility for helping its poorer school districts and equal- 
izing educational opportunities through measures adapted to its own 
particular situation. Urban and rural citizens alike should partici- 
pate in the studies which must precede the adoption of suitable 
measures, and urban citizens should reconcile themselves to the 
necessity and desirability of contributing to the support of rural 
schools. Unsatisfactory educational conditions in rural areas will 
impede the development of many of their own future citizens, and a 
prolonged and marked disparity between the opportunities avaUable 
to rural and urban children will undermine our common society. 

The need for federal financial assistance . — Generous and equitably 
distributed state financial assistance can help to equalize educational 
opportunities within the individual states, but unfortunately there 
are also sharp differences among the states in their ability to support 
public schools. Their relative ability to finance education depends 
directly upon the amount of money which could be raised in each 
state, per child of school age, by a uniform tax program. Figure 10 
shows the sharp variations which exist in selected states in the dis- 
tribution of dollars and children. As a result of its intensive investi- 
gations, the Advisory Committee on Education reports: 

About 20 percent of the children of school age in the United States live in 
States where with no more than average effort [as represented by tax rate under 
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a model state and local tax system] more than $75 per child could be provided 
for education, while another 20 percent live in States where not more than $25 
per child could be provided without more than average effort. An expenditure of 
$50 per child would be deemed low in comparison with the typical urban stand- 
ards of any region, yet more than 60 percent of the children live in States that on 
a State-wide basis could not provide $50 per child for public schools without 
more than average effort. 

The situation is portrayed graphically in Figure ii. 

Despite the fact that nearly all of the states with relatively low 
financial ability make a greater-than-average effort to support their 

Per Cent of Per Cent of 

National Total National Total 



Fig 10. — Unequal distribution of children relative to income in selected states, 

1930 

schools, there are wide variations among the states in educational 
conditions and, as has been brought out in this report, grossly in- 
adequate facilities and programs in certain of the poorer states. The 
differences in financial ability among the states are too great for 
their effects to be canceled by the extraordinary efforts of the poorer 
states to provide satisfactory educational opportunities for their chil- 
dren. It has been estimated that in eight predominantly rural states 
in the Southeast more than loo per cent of the revenue available 
from a model tax program would have had to be devoted to educa- 
tion to raise expenditures per pupil up to the national average. 





Fig. ri. — Revenue available for the education of each child five to seventeen years of age if each state made average eflfort to edu- 
cate its children at average cost, 1935. 
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South Carolina would have had to spend a sum equal to 191 per cent 
of its revenue to accomplish this result. It is impossible to escape the 
conclusion of the Advisory Committee on Education that 

no sound plan of lodal or State taxation can be devised and instituted that will 
support in every local community a school system which meets minimum accept- 
able standards. Unless the Federal Government participates in the financial 
support of the schools and related services, several millions of the children in 
the United States will continue to be largely denied the educational opportuni- 
ties that should be regarded as their birthright. 

The nation as a whole has too important a stake in the welfare of 
these disadvantaged children, now being denied equality of educa- 
tional opportunity because of circumstances beyond the control of 
themselves, their parents, or their communities, to postpone indefi- 
nitely the assumption of its responsibility toward them. Migration is 
no respecter of state boundaries. It is essential to the national wel- 
fare, furthermore, that all children be adequately prepared for the 
obligations and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Federal grants for education are by no means unprecedented. 
Grants of public lands for education antedate the Constitution, and 
since 1887 the federal government has made money grants to the 
states for the support of the land-grant colleges. It has furnished 
funds to the states under the provisions of the Co-operative Agricul- 
tural Extension Act since 1914 and under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Vocational Education Act since 191 7. More recently, many fed- 
eral agencies have participated in meeting educational needs which 
arose or became acute during the depression of the thirties. There 
are thus numerous precedents for the provision of federal funds to 
facilitate the achievement of educational objectives of nation-wide 
importance. Manifestly, the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity among the states is such an objective. 

In efforts to secure such equalization the Advisory Committee on 
Education has recommended federal participation through general 
financial assistance for elementary and secondary education and 
through supplementary grants for the improved preparation of 
teachers, the construction of school buildings to facilitate reorgani- 
zation, the administration of state departments of education, adult 
education, rural library service, and co-operative educational re- 
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search. Bills embodying the Advisory Committee’s recommenda- 
tions have been introduced into Congress but to d^te have not 
been enacted. Difficult problems are involved in determining the 
proper working relationships between the states and the federal 
government in the development of education, but neither these diffi- 
culties nor any other considerations should be permitted to block the 
enactment of appropriate legislation. Present conditions, which 
deny fair opportunities to millions of American children, jeopardize 
the democratic society for which we are now fighting. 

State and federal help with reorganization . — In addition to reducing 
inequalities of educational opportunity through money grants, the 
states and the federal government are in a strategic position to pro- 
mote a number of advances in education which will be of particular 
benefit to rural schools. A few of the most promising possibilities for 
state and federal action deserve to be briefly discussed. 

For a number of reasons the states, and to a lesser extent the fed- 
eral government, must play an important role in speeding the attain- 
ment of a school organization adequate for the educational task of 
the mid-twentieth century. The states must assume a large measure 
of responsibility, for example, in planning reorganizations, both be- 
cause local school districts, particularly the small, poor ones, which 
stand to gain most from reorganization, seldom have the resources to 
conduct the careful studies which are required and because the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive, state-wide plan is necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of all communities. Reorganization undertaken on 
a piecemeal basis is frequently characterized by gerrymandering, 
leading to the formation of inefficient new districts and sometimes 
leaving small bits of territory indefensibly isolated. 

The states and the nation can also expedite — or delay — school re- 
organization through the kind of fiscal measures they adopt. In a 
number of states the lack of adequate general financial assistance to 
local school units has in all probability retarded the progress of re- 
organization. The people in small, poor districts have shied away 
from reorganization because they feared they could not support the 
richer educational program that reorganization makes possible or 
afford the transportation expenses it generally entails. State grants 
are in some instances so distributed, furthermore, that they place a 
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premium on the retention of small and inefficient school districts and 
make it financially disadvantageous for them to merge. It is evident 
that the states and the nation can do a great deal to stimulate re- 
organization through the provision of generous financial assistance 
for the support of education, the assumption of the cost of pupil 
transportation, and the adoption of sound plans for distributing 
their grants. 

It is also essential that the states and the nation provide financial 
assistance in connection with the capital expenditures necessitated by 
reorganization. The inability of local school administrative units to 
finance the construction and improvements of school buildings and 
the purchase of new busses is one of the most important single ob- 
stacles to reorganization. There is growing recognition of the de- 
sirability of help from both the states and the federal government in 
connection with such expenditures. The Advisory Committee 
recommended the establishment of a special federal fund for the con- 
struction of school buildings and made it clear that it was to be 
utilized primarily for the construction made necessary by reorgani- 
zations in rural areas. 

In most of the states legislative changes also are needed to ex- 
pedite school reorganization. Many existing state statutes relating 
to education were designed to strengthen the district system of 
schools and to meet the educational needs of a day long past. Some 
of these statutes obstruct and discourage the formation of more 
efficient school units. These statutes must be repealed, and new 
laws which authorize and facilitate reorganization must be enacted. 
In particular, it is necessary to establish simple and democratic re- 
organization procedures. In a few states procedures for modifying 
the school organizational structure are so cumbersome that they are 
seldom used. In some states a reorganization proposal must be ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the electorate; in others it must be accepted 
by a majority in every district affected, making it possible for a small 
and possibly selfish minority to block a change favored by an over- 
whelming majority of the population. Existing legislation in a num- 
ber of states permits relatively small villages to form school districts 
independent of the surrounding farm areas. The organization of such 
districts removes villages, which would be natural centers for the 
location of schools, from the sociological communities of which they 
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are a part, and frequently makes it necessary for farm people to send 
their children to high school in some district in the determination of 
whose policies they have no voice. 

Establishing machinery for stimulating reorganization . — Faced with 
the necessity of reducing governmental expenses quickly and dis- 
satisfied with the slow progress of reorganization, in 1933 l^^e West 
Virginia legislature abolished the district system, made the county 
the unit of local school administration, and gave the board of educa- 
tion in each county the power to locate schools. The number of 
school administrative units was reduced at one blow from 398 to 55. 
There is general agreement among educators, however, that under 
most circumstances it is more desirable to stimulate reorganization 
by the type of fiscal and legislative measures which have been de- 
scribed, and, as a final step, by the establishment of machinery for 
the initiation, consideration, and co-ordination of reorganization 
proposals. 

In Ohio newly created county boards of education and the state 
department of public instruction have been charged with responsi- 
bility for hastening reorganization. In Arkansas it has been proposed 
that a special division be created in the state department of educa- 
tion to encourage and direct reorganization of school units. 

The Regents^ Inquiry in New York State has recommended a pro- 
cedure which will permit the rapid development of well-conceived 
and well-co-ordinated reorganization plans, by democratic processes 
and with due deference to variations in local conditions. It is pro- 
posed that the legislature create a temporary state commission of 
five members, which is to have the assistance of a staff of experts. 
The state commission, in turn, is to appoint eight regional school dis- 
trict committees, each of which is to be composed of representatives 
of the counties in its area. While the state committee is supposed to 
suggest desirable standards (for such things as the size of school 
units) for the guidance of the regional committees, those committees 
are charged with responsibility for preparing actual reorganization 
plans. To make certain that the wishes and needs of all communities 
will be taken into account in the formulation of these plans, regional 
committees are required to hold local hearings throughout their re- 
spective areas. 

The plans prepared by the regional committee are to be submitted 
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to the state commission, which will examine them to see that they 
fit together properly and, in conference with the regional commit- 
tees, make such changes as appear necessary to insure a sound, state- 
wide school structure. The state commissioner of education is then 
empowered to put the plans into effect, but any community which 
has an objection to them may file an appeal with the Board of Re- 
gents, and no school is to be closed until the voters of the district it 
was in originally vote to close it. The purpose of the entire proposed 
procedure has been well stated in the report of the Regents’ Inquiry, 
Education for American Life: 

The plan of action .... which has been worked out by the Inquiry is de- 
signed to make full use of the democratic process, so that the district boundaries, 
when drawn, will fit local sentiments, conform to community needs, make pos- 
sible effective educational administration, result in economical management, and 
lessen disparities in economic resources of local districts so that true equalization 
will be brought about. 

The states and the improvement of the curriculum. — More generous 
financial support of rural schools and the attainment of a more effi- 
cient school organizational structure are, fundamentally, means to 
the improvement of educational service. Ultimately, it is to be 
hoped, local school administrative units throughout rural America 
will be so strong that they will be able to accept almost complete re- 
sponsibility for the provision of a rich educational program. Today, 
however, only a minority of rural administrative units have the re- 
sources to prepare, or even make extensive adaptations in, curricu- 
lum materials; to stimulate the professional growth of their teachers; 
and to undertake many of the other functions essential for the pro- 
vision of a well-rounded and effective instructional program. Recog- 
nizing this situation, most of the states are devoting an increasing 
amount of attention to the improvement of instruction in their rural 
schools. 

There is much in common in what should be taught in rural and 
urban schools, but at the present time it appears probable that the 
curriculum of most rural schools is too little adapted to the special 
needs of their pupils. In the case of the rural high school the curricu- 
lum should not be so differentiated from that of the urban school as 
to prevent its graduates’ going to college, but it should take realistic 
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accx>unt of the requirements of that large majority of students for 
whom secondary education is terminal. At both the elementary- 
and the high-school levels there is need of curriculum material adapt- 
ed, in content and organization, to the special requirements of rural 
schools. 

Under existing circumstances state departments of education 
must assume a large measure of responsibility for preparing such 
material. Yet they must not attempt to determine in detail the 
curriculum of their individual rural schools, for teachers, if their 
work is to be spontaneous and effective, must have leeway to adjust 
instruction to the needs of their particular pupils. Fannie Dunn has 
admirably indicated a way in which state departments of education 
can furnish curriculum material and at the same time stimulate 
rather than inhibit its adaptation to local conditions : 

One or more suggestive frameworks might be organized on a statewide basis 
to fit the general conditions of the schools and communities, taking into account 
some or all of such factors as the prevailing length of term, entrance age of 
pupils, labor demands on children, type of school, level of adult education, gen- 
eral health status, and availability of cultural resources. These general patterns 
might be modified as needed in the several counties. Extensive samples might be 
presented of possible educational experiences within the various areas of the 
state, with many suggestions for their development. Guides for community 

survey might be provided For teachers deficient in professional training, 

more specific guides but of the same general type, would be necessary. The ideal 
curriculum will assure for every teacher all the freedom she can use, yet afford 
her all the assistance she needs. 

It is encouraging to note that a growing number of states are provid- 
ing rural teachers with curriculum materials which meet the above 
specifications. In addition, a number of states have prepared excel- 
lent instructional material of particular interest to rural pupils. 
Topics treated include conservation of natural resources, taxation in 
rural communities, farm tenancy, and conditions and problems of 
particular regions or states. 

Other stale approaches to curriculum improvement . — ^Another prom- 
ising approach to the problem of developing a better educational 
program for rural schools is furnished by the work of the Committee 
on Rural Community High Schools in Wisconsin. As its name sug- 
gests, this committee — in whose work the state department of educa- 
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tion, the University of Wisconsin, several state teacher-education 
institutions, and a number of local communities are co-operating — is 
focusing its attention on increasing the effectiveness of the small 
rural high school. On the basis of several years of preliminary study, 
a tentative program has been formulated which is to be introduced 
experimentally for a five-year period in selected high schools at least 
half of whose enrolment consists actually or potentially of farm 
youth. One purpose of the project is to develop an educational pro- 
gram which will be more attractive to farm boys and girls, who now 
attend Wisconsin’s high schools in far smaller proportions than urban 
youth. 

In thirty-two states in co-operation with state departments of 
education, state colleges are preparing correspondence courses and, 
in some cases, other types of individual instructional material to en- 
able their small high schools to broaden and enrich their offerings. 
Particularly notable work is being done by the University of Ne- 
braska. It is gratifying to observe the increased interest institutions 
of higher education are displaying in helping rural communities to 
solve their educational problems. In the past these institutions, even 
the land-grant colleges, which have been given federal and state 
grants primarily to promote the advancement of agriculture and 
rural life, have devoted too little attention to the problems of rural 
education. In the period when the land-grant colleges were almost 
exclusively concerned with the natural sciences, they made important 
contributions to rural people through research and the development 
of trained personnel in agriculture. One of the most encouraging re- 
sults of the emphasis they are now placing on the social sciences is 
the increasing number of contributions they are making in the field 
of rural education. 

The states and the supervision of teachers . — In addition to helping 
rural schools to provide a rich and functional curriculum, a number 
of states are devoting special attention, primarily through the pro- 
vision of supervision, to the in-service education of rural teachers. 
Professional supervision is particularly needed in rural areas, where 
teachers are isolated from one another and, in many cases, face heavy 
responsibilities with inadequate training and experience. Because 
many rural school administrative units lack the resources to provide 
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their teachers with supervisory assistance, pending the achievement 
of a sound organizational structure a growing number of states are 
assuming a large measure of responsibility for stimulating the pro- 
fessional growth of rural teachers. 

Although practice varies widely among the states which play a 
prominent role in the provision of supervision, as is desirable in view 
of their diverse conditions, in general the existing arrangements fall 
into two groups. A few states, nearly all of which are small or sparse- 
ly settled, furnish supervisory help to rdral schools through super- 
visors attached to the staff of the chief state school officer. In another 
group of states supervisors are paid in whole or in part by the state 
but are assigned to specific local communities. The states set up defi- 
nite standards of qualifications which these supervisors must meet 
and in most instances nominate or even employ them. 

Under a number of existing organizational arrangements county 
superintendents are the logical individuals to supervise rural teach- 
ers, but, when they are chosen by popular election, they may not 
have the professional qualifications and they inevitably lack the se- 
curity of tenure which in most instances are requisite for effective 
work. In addition, they may be loaded down with administrative 
responsibilities. Wisconsin has, therefore, arranged for professionally 
prepared county supervisors, approved by the state superintendent 
of public instruction, to be appointed to assist its popularly elected 
county superintendents. These supervisors have no administrative 
duties and are free to devote their entire time to working with teach- 
ers on problems of instruction. 

New Jersey was one of the first states to take steps to strengthen 
the supervision of its rural schools. Almost a quarter of a century 
ago the state began to employ well-trained and experienced women 
to help its rural elementary-school teachers, who were, for the most 
part, young, inexperienced, and inadequately prepared for their 
work. Such helping-teachers are still employed — in a recent year 
there were fifty-four of them, each of whom supervised the work of 
approximately thirty-seven teachers — and their essential role re- 
mains unchanged. They are demonstration teachers and guides 
rather than inspectors; they constitute “a sort of traveling Normal 
School educating teachers while on the job.” Instead of attempting 
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to enforce a rigid standardization, they take each teacher where she 
is and attempt to stimulate and encourage her and to help her with 
her individual problems. They show teachers how to utilize environ- 
mental resources in the social studies and elementary science and 
help them to develop an effective reading program. In addition, 
they assist teachers in such diverse tasks as securing needed, suitable 
school equipment and instructional material; in improving school 
libraries; and in developing more satisfactory report cards. Charles 
H. Elliott, state commissioner of education, credits helping-teachers 
with making a significant contribution to the achievement of an im- 
proved program of elementary education in New Jersey. 

Other state efforts to improve rural education . — In numerous ways 
besides those which it has been possible to describe in this chapter, 
the states, primarily through their departments of public education, 
are interesting themselves in the improvement of rural educational 
conditions. As was brought out in chapter vii, many of the states 
are attempting to obtain better teachers for their rural schools 
through such devices as raising certification requirements, adopting 
better selection procedures, and establishing state-wide minimum 
salary schedules. Certain states are interesting themselves in the in- 
service education of school superintendents and locally employed 
supervisors as well as in the professional growth of teachers in service. 
A number of states are providing material assistance to their rural 
school districts in the education of exceptional and handicapped 
children. 

Co-operation with local school units generally and research in 
problems of rural education are both on the increase. In addition to 
reporting such research, a number of state departments of education 
issue journals or occasional publications which describe outstanding 
innovations in the schools of their states, thus stimulating the wide- 
spread adoption of desirable new practices. While state depart- 
ments of education generally must do far more than they are now 
doing to help their poorer rural schools to provide an adequate edu- 
cational program, there are solid grounds for encouragement in the 
trend of development in recent years. The United States Office of 
Education, too, in co-operation with the states and with local school 
units, is contributing more actively to the solution of rural education 
problems through research, conferences, and demonstrations. 
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On the other hand, it should not be forgotten that if millions of 
rural children are not to be deprived of reasonable equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, the states and the nation must furnish many 
types of help in addition to those which have been discussed here. 
In many states, for example, the length of the school year and the 
span of compulsory attendance need to be increased and school at- 
tendance laws need to be strengthened. In connection with library 
service, health, welfare, and every phase of rural life discussed in 
this report, it is essential that the states and the nation assume a 
larger measure of responsibility, through financial assistance and 
other means, for reducing the sharp and dangerous disparities be- 
tween conditions and facilities in city and country. They must 
accept more responsibility, too, in connection with certain problems 
which cut across local and even state boundaries, such as the prob- 
lem of migratory farm labor, some aspects of which will now be 
briefly discussed. 

THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN IN MIGRANT 
FARM FAMILIES 

Beginning as much as fifty years ago there were numbers of farm 
laborers who moved through the wheat belt of the Middle West and 
the Great Plains. There were probably as many as a quarter of a 
million of them when the movement was at its height. These work- 
ers were mainly unmarried men who worked “in the woods” in the 
winter, “on the drive” in the spring, and in the wheat fields during 
the summer months. They would begin their summer work with 
the start of harvests and travel northward on foot and on freight 
trains as the harvest season moved north. They spent their time 
between working spells in such centers as Chicago, Duluth, and the 
Twin Cities. Those who married, for the most part, had their fami- 
lies in these centers. Many of these workers were on their way to 
becoming farmers. 

The migrant farm laborer of today is in a very different situation 
from his predecessor who moved with the wheat harvest. The pres- 
ent migrants are largely young married men. They travel with their 
families, each of which typically consists of two adults and a child, 
and take all their earthly possessions with them as they move from 
place to place, usually in a broken-down “jalopy,” in search of 
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work. The incomes of migrant farm families range between $200 and 
$450 a year; their living standards are among the lowest of any 
group in the United States. Instead of being on their way to farm- 
ownership, the overwhelming majority of the migrant workers of 
today are without security or prospects. Thousands of these workers 
are former owners or tenants who have been crowded out by the 
mechanization of agriculture. In certain sections of the country, 
notably in the Southwest, small farms operated by tenants and 
mules are being rapidly displaced by large farms operated by season- 
al laborers and tractors. In Texas alone the number of tractors in- 
creased from nine thousand to ninety-nine thousand between 1920 
and 1937, and it is estimated that each tractor displaces from one to 
five tenant families. 

The number of migrant farm laborers has increased rapidly. It 
is estimated that there are now 350,000 families — more than a mil- 
lion men, women, and children — desperately endeavoring to earn a 
living by following the crops. 

While the services of migrant farm laborers are used most ex- 
tensively in the specialty-crop regions of California, as agriculture is 
now organized they are required also in the Pacific Northwest, in the 
beet and potato regions of Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and Colorado, 
and in parts of Arizona, Florida, New Jersey, and Texas. It has 
been estimated that in Texas alone there are nearly half a million 
migratory workers, most of whom are employed in picking cotton. 
These cotton-pickers follow the opening bolls from one end of the 
state to the other, and, though their services are seldom required in 
any given place for more than from six to ten weeks, if they are for- 
tunate they may get nearly six months of employment. 

Living and health conditions among migrants . — The conditions 
under which many migratory farm families live, as The Grapes of 
Wrath helped the American public to realize, are a reproach to the 
nation. Some big farms furnish adequate living quarters for their 
seasonal workers, and the Farm Security Administration has es- 
tablished camps which, in the course of a year, accommodate be- 
tween thirty-five thousand and forty thousand families. But the 
vast majority of migrant families are put in deserted chicken houses 
or bams or in crude, crowded barracks for which they may have to 
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pay rental; or they are forced to pitch their tents in crowded, make- 
shift camps, “on the roadside, on ditch banks, or in vacant lots on 
the outskirts of small towns.” Their shelters afford little protection 
from the weather and seldom have proper facilities for washing, 
bathing, and cooking. Sanitary facilities are almost always totally 
inadequate. 

Living under such circumstances, compelled to depend upon small 
and precarious earnings, handicapped by lack of familiarity with 
community health resources and lack of residence status by which 
eligibility for public assistance is usually established, migrant farm 
families, as is to be expected, suffer from more than their share of 
malnourishment and disease. A third of the children of a group of 
seasonal workers recently studied in California were found to be 
malnourished. Large numbers suffered from communicable diseases. 
Nor do the conditions under which migrant children live leave their 
mark in terms of physical ill-health alone : 

Perhaps the most serious disturbing factor for the children is the lack of 
security which comes with the absence of a settled family life and of regular 
school experience. The necessity for continuous readjustment to new condi- 
tions, to changing family situations, to the ups and downs and the endless shift- 
ing of family fortunes, carries with it repeated threats to a child’s sense of securi- 
ty and to his mental and social development. The integration of family life with 
that of a community gives to the children the sense of belonging and the in- 
centives that make for normal mental life. This is all lacking for children of the 
migrants. 

Efforts of many sorts are under way to improve the situation of 
migratory farm families. In the area of education, for example, some 
California communities have established special schools for the chil- 
dren of migratory workers, and in many instances the state has sent 
equipment and teachers to these communities. Although the Farm 
Security Administration regards the education of school-age children 
in migratory families as a responsibility of local communities, since 
the families are there as a result of communities’ seasonal labor re- 
quirements, recognizing that the construction of a migratory labor 
camp tends to concentrate workers in a given locality, it has co- 
operated with local boards of education in a variety of ways. 

The provision by the Farm Security Administration of camps 
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which furnish decent living accommodations for from thirty-five 
thousand to forty thousand families annually has already been men- 
tioned. These camps are of two types: permanent and mobile. 
Most F.S.A. camps have a children’s clinic and an isolation ward for 
people with contagious diseases. A number of camps have child wel- 
fare committees through which those in residence are given instruc- 
tion in child care, and at some camps general adult-education pro- 
grams and recreational programs with an educational emphasis are 
in progress. In 1938 the F.S.A. financed and helped to organize an 
association to provide medical care for destitute migrant families in 
California and Arizona. Through its rehabilitation and tenancy 
purchase programs, it has attempted to stop unnecessary migration 
at its source, and it has established several homestead projects in an 
effort to get some migrants permanently settled. 

The educational status of migrant children . — ^While many of the 
efforts of the F.S.A., some of the states,, and certain communities to 
relieve the situation of migrant farm families hold real promise, the 
sum total of what is being done is woefully inadequate in relation 
to the need. The problems which arise in connection with the tem- 
porary presence of vast numbers of migrant farm families in small 
rural communities do not admit of easy solution. For example, there 
are great difficulties involved in protecting migrant children from 
exploitation and providing them with satisfactory educational op- 
portunities. Strong state child labor and school attendance laws are 
obviously needed. The Sixth National Conference on Labor Legisla- 
tion and the 1940 White House Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy both recommended the enactment of state laws forbidding the 
employment in industrialized agriculture of children under fourteen 
and, during school hours, of children under sixteen. If such laws are 
to be enforced, however, and if adequate school facilities are to be 
provided for migrant children, public understanding of their situa- 
tion and needs must be developed. As Helen Heffeman writes: 

If the facts are to be faced realistically, we must admit that there is fre- 
quently discrimination against migratory children. Such children and their 
parents are wanted only as a solution to a labor problem. They are not consid- 
ered an integral part of the community life; the children are not wanted in the 
regular schools because of considerations of cleanliness, health or social status; 
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and some socially myopic adults who would decry long hours of labor as bar- 
barous for their own children, actually advocate labor rather than education 
for the migratory chUd. 

Even when communities recognize their responsibilities to the 
migrant children in their midst, they frequently lack the resources 
to fulfil them. Many special problems arise in connection with the 
education of migrant children, the most notable of which are due to 
their short residence in any given place, their special health needs, 
and the difference between their background and that of the children 
who reside permanently in a particular community. Migrant chil- 
dren, furthermore, are frequently present in such large numbers that 
their education would strain the resources of all but the wealthiest 
local school units. In Kern County, California, the number of chil- 
dren received by transfer (due largely to the migration of farm labor- 
ers) numbered more than seventeen thousand in the 1937-38 school 
year. 

As one would expect, in view of the conditions under which they 
live and the inability or unwillingness of many communities to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for them, migrant farm children are one of 
the most underprivileged groups educationally in the nation. Studies 
made in various parts of the country show that school attendance 
among migrant children is highly irregular and that for long periods 
many of them are not enrolled in school at all. Inevitably, their 
meager educational opportunities and their environmental handicaps 
impede their school progress. Studies made on both sides of the con- 
tinent — in California and New Jersey — indicate that a large propor- 
tion of migrant children are seriously retarded in their work at school. 

The need for state and federal action. — Obviously, the problem of 
providing better educational opportunities for migrant children can- 
not be attacked in isolation. The success of such efforts depends in a 
measure upon the progress which is made in improving the social 
and economic position of migrant farm families. Children cannot 
be expected to obtain maximum benefit from their education when 
they are out of school a large part of the time and when they attend 
school hungry, ill, and insecure. 

While solutions are sought, however, to the basic problems which 
arise in connection with our use of migrant farm labor, the states and 
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the nation must simultaneously attempt to see that migrant children 
are not denied the equality of educational opportunity which should 
be their birthright. Local communities cannot, without assistance, 
make adequate provision for the education of these children, and 
many of the problems involved in educating them call for state and 
federal activity. Their stake in the future of these children, further- 
more, compels the states and the nation to assume a large measure of 
responsibility .in connection with their education. “The migrant 
child of today [may] become a serious liability to the country to- 
morrow as cheap labor, as a poorly educated citizen, as an abnormal, 
unsocial, and unhappy human being.” The states and the nation 
should extend themselves now to meet the educational needs of 
underprivileged migrant children. Among the steps which might 
be considered are the following: 

1. The feasibility of taxing the crops which are primarily dependent on migra- 
tory workers in order to secure funds with which to raise their standard of 
living. Some of the funds so raised should be devoted to the education of 
children. 

2. Grants of federal funds to those states in which the numbers of migratory 
laborers are large enough so that special problems arise in providing schools 
for their children. 

3. The possibility of developing mobile school units, perhaps in conjunction 
with F.S.A. mobile camps, for those areas in which migratory workers are 
most numerous. 


CO-ORDINATION AT THE STATE AND 
FEDERAL LEVELS 

If the efforts of the states and the nation to fulfil their responsi- 
bilities to their rural populations are to yield maximum results, it 
is essential that those efforts be well co-ordinated. The last quarter- 
century has witnessed the creation of many agencies designed to 
contribute to the improvement of rural life. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in too many instances each of these agencies has gone its own 
way, with little or no endeavor to dovetail its work with that of agen- 
cies whose objectives and functions are closely related to its own. 
Indeed, in some instances, agencies concerned with essentially the 
same problems have been competitive and have worked at cross- 
purposes. Wasteful competitiveness on the part of public agencies. 
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or even unco-ordinated activity, is particularly inexcusable in rural 
areas, where the total resources available are seldom adequate in re- 
lation to needs. The efforts being made at the local level to eliminate 
unco-ordinated activity have been described in chapter xv. At the 
state and federal levels it is equally essential to co-ordinate and give 
central direction to the work of the various agencies serving rural 
America, but little concern has been shown in achieving interagency 
co-operation until recent years. 

The importance of co-ordinating the work being done by the Co- 
operative Agricultural Extension Service and the teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture and home economics in the public school system 
has been stressed at various points in this report. Yet, until recently, 
in too many states there has been little or no effort exerted to achieve 
such co-ordination. Georgia is one of a number of states which are 
now seriously facing the problems involved in developing good work- 
ing relationships between these two essential services. Each year a 
joint meeting is held of the state extension staff and the state voca- 
tional education staff: 

Attention is focused on the needs of the state and the individual communities, 
and the ways the two services can co-operate in meeting them. Where there is 
duplication of function and the possibility of friction, the issue is thrashed out 
and a definite agreement reached. 

In a number of other states similar developments are in progress, and 
in one or two cases they have even led to some exchange of person- 
nel. 

Numerous additional examples of interagency co-operation at the 
state level might be cited. In North Carolina the representatives of 
more than a score of organizations concerned with the welfare of 
youth have organized a council of youth-serving agencies. In addi- 
tion to exchanging information and planning programs co-opera- 
tively, the council conducts surveys on youth conditions and does 
what it can to stimulate public sentiment for the support of more 
adequate programs for youth. North Carolina has also organized a 
state council of social agencies. In 1936 South Dakota set up a state 
nutrition committee, which stimulated the organization of a niunber 
of county committees. Before the advent of co-operative agricul- 
tural planning. North Dakota had a number of community councils, 
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which t3^ically included representatives of agricultural agencies and 
agencies concerned with welfare. The minutes of the meetings of 
these councils were forwarded to a state co-ordinator, an employee 
of the Office of Government Reports, who called the attention of 
state and federal agencies to those problems upon which they were 
in a position to act. 

In Tennessee notable progress has been made in stimulating com- 
munity organization for health education through the co-operative 
efforts of the University of Tennessee, the state health department, 
the Commonwealth Fund, the state department of education, state 
teacher-training institutions, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The planning committee representing these agencies functions 
through an executive secretary and field representative known as the 
state health education co-ordinator. As an employee of all the co- 
operating agencies, he concerns himself with their interrelationships 
and serves as a liaison officer between the state planning committee 
and such local officials as county school superintendents and health 
officers. Tennessee’s co-operative health project has stimulated bet- 
ter community planning to meet health needs in a number of coun- 
ties, in some of which co-ordinators have been appointed, who, at the 
local level, represent both the public health department and the 
schools. In addition, it has influenced teacher-preparatory institu- 
tions to place increased emphasis on health education and has stimu- 
lated the preparation of a considerable amount of curriculum and in- 
structional material for the use of teachers now in service. Co-opera- 
tive health projects very similar to Tennessee’s have been instituted 
in North Carolina and Oregon. 

Co-ordination at the federal level . — At the federal level, too, there 
appears to be a growing realization of the importance of developing 
closer working relationships among the agencies serving rural areas. 
A joint committee on relationships in agriculture and homemaking 
education has been established. It has made recommendations for 
closer co-operation between the Extension Service and school voca- 
tional education programs in connection with the co-ordination of 
their educational work, the preparation of subject-matter material, 
and the training of the personnel of the two services. 

In connection with the defense effort a number of programs have 
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been launched which require the co-operation of a far larger number 
of government agencies. For example, under the auspices of the La- 
bor Division of the Office of Production Management a dozen agen- 
cies have co-operated in a nation-wide program to prepare workers 
for defense jobs. Over a million individuals were given training dur- 
ing the first year this program was in operation. 

Co-ordination is necessary not only at each level — local, state, and 
federal — but between levels. No undertaking holds more promise of 
fostering co-operation both at and between various governmental 
levels than co-operative agricultural planning, discussed in chapter 
XV. It provides the machinery through which all agencies interested 
in the improvement of rural life may co-ordinate their efforts; it per- 
mits these agencies, whether they are local, state, or federal, to come 
in vital contact with the people they are expected to serve; and it 
gives the rural people themselves a better opportunity to make their 
voices heard in the formulation of governmental policy. 

AUTHORITIES FOR THE FACTS 
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Civilian Conservation Corps: policies of, 
toward Negroes, 362; program of, 270, 
272 ff.; recreation services of, 221, 230 
Civitan clubs, 293 

Clubs: Extension-sponsored, 312, 314; 

older rural youth, 291 ff. 

Colorado. Gunnison community center, 
232-33; health service in, 194, 200, 206; 
migrant labor in, 430; work education 
program of, 277 

Columbia, District of, library service in, 
166 

Community: center, 291; co-operation in, 
312-13, 393-94; definition of, 49; recrea- 
tion programs, 222 ff , 231 ff.; relation 
of, to school program, 66, 69-70 
Congress: appropriations for N.Y.A., 271 , 
for Negro education, 341, 348, for voca- 
tional training, 269, legislation relative 
to education, 421 

Connecticut: adult education in, 322; 
birth rate in, i; children’s clubs in, 237; 
community councils in, 70; one-teacher 
schools in, 61; safety education in, 78; 


school program in, 72; teacher educa- 
tion in, 151; vocational training centers 
of, 131 

Conservation: programs of, 386; school 
instruction in, 77-78 
Consolidated schools, increase of, 56 
Constitution of the United States, Four- 
teenth Amendment, 365, 367 
Cook, Katherine, 36 

Co-operative Agricultural Extension Act, 
420 

Co-operative Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice; see Extension Service 
Co-operative agricultural planning; see 
Planning 

Cornell University, 272 
Correspondence study: adult education, 
331-32; high school, 426; special uses of, 
80-81 

Cotton Belt- birth rate in, i; Negro pop- 
ulation in, 338; rural youth in, 268 
Councils, community planning, 389 ff.; 

local recreation, 222 ff. 

Counseling- methods of, 96-97, 107; par- 
ent education, 99; relation of, to guid- 
ance, 93, 96 

Country Life Commission, 71 
Curriculum, adaptation of, to rural needs, 
424-25; of the elementary school, 74 ff., 
expansion of, in relation to social needs, 
260-61; of the high school, 795 ; im- 
provements for Negro education, 365; 
leisure-time instruction, 233, 235-36, 
prep)aration of materials, 159-60, reor- 
ganization of, 71, standardization of, in 
relation to Negro education, 349-51 

Damrosch, Walter, 85 

Defense program- effects of, ii, 215, 221; 

vocational training in, 269 
Delaware 4-H clubs in, 140; home eco- 
nomics instruction in, 129, library serv- 
ice in, 166, 1 71; school funds in, 41 1, 
415, 416 

Demand, contraction of, 7-8, 243 
Depression, effect of, on rural population, 
243 ff. 

Dewey, John, 71 
Disease in rural areas, 192-93 
Districts (school) : inadequacies of exist- 
ing, 52-53; organization of, 41-42; t)q)es 
of, 30-31; unsatisfactory, 58 
Drama, use of, in recreation programs, 
227-28 

Dunn, Fannie, 425 
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Economy: agricultural, 242 ff., 267-68; 
basic facts of, 6 ff.; relation of, to pro- 
vision of pubKc services, 409 ff. 

Education: change in function of, 70-71, 
409; community resources in, 72-73; 
cost of, 17, 410, 415; deficiencies in, 408; 
emphases in, 71-72; expenditures for, 
24-25; extension of secondary, 297-98; 
extra-curriculum activities, 78-79; fa- 
cilities for, 29 ff., 408; federal aid in, 
363-64, 414, 417 ff., 433-34; health, 
20^; income available for, 410; in- 
structional methods, 82 ff.; migrant 
children, 432-33, 434; older youth, 270; 
opportunities for (see opportunity, edu- 
cational) ; physical, 209-10; problem of, 
63, 415; quality of service, 24; revenue 
available per child, 419; state aid in, 
414 ff., 421 ff., 433-34; trends in, 64-65 

Education, adult: co-ordination of, 324; 
correlation of instruction, 322-23; de- 
velopments needed, 332 ff ; evening 
classes in, 322; function of, 304 ff.; fed- 
erally aided high-school programs of, 
321-22; health classes, 198; informal, 
329 ff.; library service for, 183; pro- 
grams for Negroes, 354 ff., relation of, 
to school programs, 66; school-spon- 
sored programs, 326 ff , and trade and 
industrial education, 324-25; types pro- 
vided, 307; W.P.A. program for, 32^29 

Education, Negro: advances in, 340; al- 
location of funds for, 354-55; curricu- 
lum revision in, 365; deficiencies in, 
343 ff , 349 ff.; exp)enditures for, 342; 
financial support of, 341-42, 347, high 
school, 346, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, 340-41, 366 ff.; obstacles to im- 
provement of, 360 ff . ; state aid for, 364- 
65; teacher-education institutions, 352- 
53 

Education, teacher: demonstration 
schools, 154; differentiated rural cur- 
nculums, 150; experimentation in, 160; 
in-service training, 161-62; integrated 
curriculums in, i5off.; materials for, 
159; orientation of, 147*48, 155 ff.; 
practice teaching, 153-54; preparation 
of administrators, 160 ff.; special rural 
courses for, 149; trends in, 152-53, 157; 
types of, 148, vocational preparation 
in, 160 

Education, vocational, agricultural, 122 ff.; 
business, 133-35, 136; correlation 

of, 135; difficulties in providing, 136- 
37; essentials in, 120-21; federal re- 
quirements for, 119-20; function of, in 
high schools, 114-15; home economics, 
127 ff.; improvements in, 121; in the 


curriculum, 76; industrial training, 130; 
limitations of rural school program in, 
135 ff.; Negro, 347-48; relation to gen- 
eral education, ii7ff.; relation to oc- 
cupational adjustment, 276-77; requi- 
sites of program in, 102; retraining, 
305-6; specific, 117-18; teacher prepa- 
ration for, 160; types of, 115 ff., 130 ff. 
Education and Race Relations, Confer- 
ence on, 365 

Educational Policies Commission of Na- 
tional Education Association, 297 
Elliott, Charles H., 428 
Embree, Edwin R., 341, 359-60 
Employment, rural industrial, 130 
Employment agencies, public, co-opera- 
tion with schools, io8-io 
Enrolment : rural and urban, 28-29; white 
and Negro, 343*44 

Environment, rural, relation to teaching, 
37 

Equity, net, of farm operators, 14, 15 
Exchange clubs, 293 
Export, agricultural products, 406 
Extension Service: administration of, 
307 ff., 320; as adult education agency, 
307, 319; agents and staff of, 308-9; 
appraisal of service, 319; attendance 
at meetings of, 314; and community 
projects, 312-13; co-operation with 
Office of Education, 324; co-ordina- 
tion of, 435-36; farm-management 
program of, 310-1 1 ; and 4-H clubs, 137, 
140; household-management program 
of, 31 1 ff.; leaders, 316; and local plan- 
ning, 377, 378, 381; methods of opera- 
tion of, 313 ff.; Negro services of, 521, 
354*55; recreation service of, 221, 
225 ff.; relationship of, to Farm Bu- 
reau, 320; youth services of, 275, 291, 

293 

Far West, the* income per child in, 18. 
libraries in, 166; per capita income of, 
10; ratio of children to adults, 3; ratio 
of children to income, 17 
Farm Bureau, 225, 309, 330; relation to 
Co-operative Agricultural Extension 
Service, 320 

Farm Credit Administration, co-operative 
agricultural planning, 279, 375, 376, 

378, 384 

Farm Security Administration: and adult 
education, 323; and co-operative agri- 
cultural planning, 375, 376, 378, 381, 
384; and health services, 198; loan 
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fund of, 289; migrant labor camps of, 
430-32; program of, 251 ff; rehabilita- 
tion program of, 279 

Farmers Educational and Co-operative 
Union of America, 292, 330 
Fanners* Union, 225 

Federal Emergency Relief Adminstration, 
249, 271 

Federal Security Agency, Employment 
Service Division, 105, 109 
Federal Vocational Education Act, 420 
, Fisk University, 368 
Florida, migrant labor in, 430 
Folk schools, 281-82 

Forest Service: local planning, 376; recre- 
ation service, 221, 230 
Four-H Club, 79; activities of, 138 ff ; 
number of, 314; recreation activities of, 
226, 228, 229, 236 
Fulmer, Henry L., 28 
Future Farmers of America, 79, 125; ac- 
tivities of, 137-38 

Gaumnitz, W , H 23, 33, 161 
General Education Board, aid for Negro 
education, 341-42, 352 
George Peabody College, 77 
Georgia : co-ordination of public agencies 
in, 435; curriculum material in, 160; 
health conditions in, 193, 201-2; li- 
brary service in, 171; medical scholar- 
ships, 190-91; natural increase in, 2; 
Negro education in, 346, 347; Negro 
population in, 338; South Georgia 
Teachers College, 161; teacher educa- 
tion in, 156; teachers* salaries in, 30; 
tenancy in, 13; University of, 156, 161; 
West Georgia College, 154, 160 
Girl Scouts, 79, 294 

Great Lakes states: agricultural produc- 
tion of, 10; population pressure in, 9 
Great Plains states: birth rate in, i; de- 
pression in, 245-46; drought relief pro- 
gram of, 249; youth in, 268 
Guidance: definition of, 92; educational, 
95; extension of, to graduates, 100; fac- 
ulty co-operation for, 97-98, institutes 
in, 98; methods of, 95 ff.; objectives of, 
94; in parent education, 98-99; provi- 
sion of, 93-94; relation to educational 
program, 92-93; relation to occupa- 
tional adjustment, 276-78; types of, 

92-93 

Guidance, vocational: administration of, 
102 ff.; definition of, 100; integration 


of, with curriculum, 102; limitations of, 
loi; need for, 100; occupational infor- 
mation for, 105 ff.; and out-of-school 
youth, in; phases of, 104; placement, 
108 ff.; possibilities of, 101-2; records 
for, 104-5; relation of, to vocational ed- 
ucation, 102; rural youth, loo-ioi; 
training opportunities, 107 

Hamilton, C. Horace, 8 
Hampton Institute, 357 
Handicrafts, in recreation programs, 229 
Hatch, J. W., 106 

Hawaii, Co-operative Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, 307 

Health: basic facts of rural, 189 ff.; child 
services, 196-97; co-operative service, 
198; courses in, 78; dental services, 197; 
maternity service, 196-97; Negro, 359- 
60; protection of, 205-7; responsibility 
of schools for, 200 ff.; services for youth, 
298-99 

Hefferman, Helen, 432 
High schools: enrolment in, 297; rural 
guidance programs in, 93-94; rural, 
number of, 23; educational prop-am of, 
35; rural, relation to administrative 
unit, 44; teacher-training in, 153 
Home economics: availability of instruc- 
tion in, 129-30; functions of program 
in, 127-28 

Hoskins, E. R., 326 
Hospitals, distribution of, 190 
Howard University, 366 
Hughes, Charles Evans, 367 

Idaho: co-operative agricultural plan- 
ning in, 386; migrant labor in, 430 
Illinois: library service in, 173, 184; Local 
School Units Project, 56; natural in- 
crease in, 2; ratio of youth to adults, 5; 
recreation in, 226; supervisory service in, 
45; youth clubs, 293 

Illiteracy: extent of, in rural population, 
306; Negro, 340; reduction in, 328-29, 

355-56 

Income: comparative figures, lo-ii; 
farm, 10 ff., 243, 409; of migrant farm 
family, 430; per child to be educated, 
17; per farm and nonfarm child, 19; 
variations in per capita, 360-61 

Indiana: adult education in, 323; library 
service in, 169, 173; natural increase in, 
2; recreation in, 228; welfare program 
in, 264; youth clubs, 293 
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Industries, rural, 244 
Instruction, methods of, 82 ff. 
Institutions, rural social, state and federal 
aid for, 411 ff. 

Inter-racial Co-operation, Commission on, 

36s 

Iowa: administrative reorganization in, 
46; junior colleges in, 285; local plan- 
ning in, 387; library service in, 173; 
physicians in, 190; recreation in, 227; 
school program, 72; taxable wealth of, 
410; youth clubs, 293 

Jeanes, Anna T., Fund, 341, 342 
Joeckel, Carleton B., 171, 176 
Johnson, Charles S., 349, 360 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 293 
Junior colleges, local public, 284-85 

Kansas: adult education in, 322, 324, in- 
structional methods in, 84, junior col- 
leges in, 285; welfare legislation in, 264 
Kellogg, W. K., Foundation, health serv- 
ice of, 195-9^ 204; program for school- 
board members, 162; scholarships of, 
289 

Kentucky: Breathitt County High 
School, 92, 96-97, 98, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College, 154; guidance pro- 
grams in, 92, 96, 98, home economics 
in, 129; library service in, 184; local 
planning in, 376, 396; Local School 
Units Project, 56; number of schools 
in, 57, University of, 98 
Kirkpatrick, E. L., 282, 284 
Kiwanis clubs, 293 

Laborers, migrant, 429 ff. 

Land-grant colleges- administration of 
funds of, 354; educational services of, 
280, 426; federal funds for, 420; Negro, 
340; number of, 279; role of in co-opera- 
tive agricultural planning, 374 

Land-use planning; see Planning, co-op- 
erative agricultural 
Lees College, 98 

Libraries: adult-education services of, 182- 
83, 332; and availability of service, 167; 
circulating, 179; and co-operative ar- 
rangements, 173, 174 ff., 179, county, 
169-70; deficiencies in service of, 184- 
85; distribution of, 166; extension of 
service of, 185-86; improvements in 
services of, 180-81; need for, 168; Ne- 
gro services of, 357, 359; regional, 
171 ff.; school, 178-79, provision of, by 


T.V.A., 172-73; state, 183-84; and 
teacher-training, 178, 182 
Life-expectancy: comparative figures, 
359, index of, 192 
Lions clubs, 293 

Local School Units Project, 56, 57; see 
also under various states 
Locke, Alain, 366 

Louisiana: aid to dependent children in, 
263; health service in, 208; natural in- 
crease in, 2; Negro population in, 338; 
teacher- training in, 234; tenancy in, 13 
Louisiana Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, 352 

McClusky, H. G., 371 
McConnell, Beatrice, 248 
Manniche, Peter, 281 
Maryland: Brunswick High School, 97; 
federal district court decision in, 364- 
65; Frederick High School, 104, iii; 
guidance programs in, 94; Middletown 
High School, no; placement methods 
in, 109-10; recreation in, 228, State De- 
partment of Education, 134; vocational 
guidance in, 104, Court of Appeals, 367 
Massachusetts: aid to dependent children 
in, 263, library service in, 166, 177; ra- 
tio of youth to adults, 5; recreation serv- 
ice in, 227 

Melvin, Bruce L., 267 
Mental hygiene, 204-5 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
359 

Michigan* Appleblossom Club, 156; Cen- 
tral State Teachers College, 156; diver- 
sified occupations program of, 133; 
guidance program in, 94, 98, 99; library 
service in, 173, 183; instructional meth- 
ods in, 83 ; Lincoln Consolidated School, 
67, 70, 156, 238, natural increase in, 2; 
ratio of children to adults, 3; ratio of 
youth to adults, 5; teacher education 
in, 156-57; teachers’ salaries in, 30; 
Rural Teachers Association, 157; State 
Normal College, 67, 155, 289; Western 
State Teachers College, 158 
Middle Atlantic states, natural increase 
in, 2 

Middle States, ratio of children to income 
in, 17 

Middle West, the, libraries in, 166 
Migration: farm to city, 407; farm labor, 
429, Negro, 339; relative to birth rate, 
5; youth, 267 
Miller, C. M., 125 
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Minnesota: agricultural short courses in, 
284; library service in, 184; local plan- 
ning in, 388, 398; recreation program 
in, 224-25, 239; occupational analysis 
in, 1 17; teachers’ salaries in, 30 
Mississippi: 4-H clubs in, 140; library 
service in, 166; natural increase in, 2; 
Negro education in, 345, 346-47; Negro 
population in, 338; per pupil expendi- 
tures of, 29; population distribution in, 
219; recreation in, 224; school facilities 
in, 30; tenancy in, 13 
Missouri: extra-curriculum activities, 77; 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, 158; study in St. Charles County, 
66 

Montana administrative reorganization 
in, 46; co-operative agricultural pro- 
gram of, 378 ff.; library service in, 169; 
recreation program in, 222; teachers’ 
salaries in, 30, vocational training cen- 
ters in, 131-32 
Morrill-Nelson Act, 366 
Mortality rates, 192-93, 359 
Mortgage debt, 13, 14 
Mount Weather Agreement, 31 1, 374 
Music: in the curriculum, 76-77, recrea- 
tional, 228 

National Broadcasting Company, 85 
National Commission on Resources and 
Education, 78 

National Education Association, 27, 297 
National Grange, 225, 226, 292, 330 
National Park Service, recreation, 221, 
230 

National Recreation Association, 219, 225, 

234 

National Resources Committee, 220 
National Youth Administration: appro- 
priation for Negro students, 367, crea- 
tion of, 270; local planning services of, 
381; policies of, toward Negroes, 362; 
recreation services of, 221, 230, 238- 
39, 290-91; services to rural schools, 
87; student work program of , 260, 271- 
72, 289, 291; vocational training in, 
269, 287 

Natural increase, definition of, 2 
Nebraska: curriculum reorganization in, 
80; Knighthood of Youth Clubs, 78; li- 
brary service in, 184; University of, 159, 
426 

Negro: education programs, 348 ff.; 
measures against discrimination, 362- 
63; population facts, 338-39; pupils. 


343; school expenditures for, 31; status 
oi, 340, 349 ff- 

Negro Education, Committee on Im- 
provement of, 345, 347, 365 
Negro Folk Education, Associates in, 366 
Negro Life and History, Association for 
the Study of, 366 

Nevada: Co-operative Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, 308; library service in, 
166; ratio of children to adults, 3 
New England: library service in, 168, 
177; natural increase in, 2 
New Farmers of America, 137 
New Hampshire: Co-operative Apicul- 
tural Extension Service, 308; library 
service in, 184 

New Jersey: helping-teachers in, 427-28; 
library service in, 169 ; local planning in, 
386; migrant children in, 433; migrant 
labor in, 430; North Wildwood Junior 
High School, 95, 97; ratio of youth to 
adults, 5 

New Mexico: library service in, 171; 

home economics courses in, 129 
New York, administrative reorganiza- 
tion in, 56; adult education in, 326; 
Co-operative Agricultural Extension 
Service, 308; educational finance, 416- 
17, financial assistance to schools, 103; 
guidance administration, 103, home- 
demonstration groups, 314-15, instruc- 
tional methods, 84; library service in, 
1 81, 182, 184; local planning in, 376, 
398, Newark Valley Central School, 67- 
68, 79, 98, 103, 105, 106, 107, 238, Ny- 
ack High School, 102, 106, in; physi- 
cians in, 190; psychiatric clinics, 205; 
ratio of youth to adults, 5; recreation 
leaders in, 226; resident training center 
in, 271-72, Rockland County schools, 
103, 105, 106, 109; rural industrial em- 
ployment in, 130; school equipment 
improvements, 204; school reorganiza- 
tion in, 423-24; study of high-school 
program, 35; taxable wealth in, 410, 
teacher education in, 151-52, 158; voca- 
tional preparation in, 102, 107, 124, 128, 
i34> 136, 288; youth program in, 277-78 
Normal schools, county, 153 
North Carolina* adult education in, 329, 
birth control in, 197-98; birth rate in, 
2; community centers in, 232; co-opera- 
tive health projects in, 436; curriculum 
reorganization in, 75; Ellerbe High 
School, 68, 83; local planning in, 380- 
81, 397, Local School Units Project, 56; 
natural increase in, 2; Negro education 
in, 364; public agencies in, 435; school 
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buildings in, 28; school funds, 41 1, 415, 
416; Spring Hope School, 95; tenancy 
in, II, 13; vocational survey in, loi; 
University of, 159; Winecoff Elemen- 
tary School, 75 ; youth program in, 275- 
76, 278 

North Dakota: adult education in, 322; 
agricultural short courses in, 284; cor- 
respondence study in, 81; library serv- 
ice in, 184; local planning in, 398-99; 
public agencies in, 435-36; welfare pro- 
gram in, 264 

North Dakota State School of Science, 
287-88 

Northeast, the: income in, 361; libraries 
in, 166; ratio of children to income, 17 
Northwest, the: libraries in, 166; ratio of 
children to income, 17 
Northwest Regional Council, 77, 78 
Northwestern University, 162 
Nurses, public health, 190, 196-97 

Occupations: adjustment for, 276-77, 
295 ff.; diversified program, iio-ii, 
132-33; information concerning, 105 ff.; 
relation of, to school attendance, 31, 
service, 296-97; training for guidance 
in, 107 

Office of Production Management, 437 
Ohio: administrative reorganization in, 
57; agricultural programs in, 385; 
Alexandria community council, 389-90; 
Local School Units Project, 56; school 
reorganization in, 34, 57, 423; transpor- 
tation costs in, 47; welfare legislation, 
264; youth surveys in, 276 
Ohio Extension Service, farmers’ insti- 
tutes, 318 

Oklahoma: administrative reorganization 
in, 34, 46; health service in, 206; junior 
colleges in, 285; Local School Units 
Project, 56, school facilities in, 27; ten- 
ancy in, 13 

Opportunity, educational : criteria of ade- 
quate, 43; equalization through state 
aid, 415, extension of, 298; inequalities 
in, 32; 408; for migrant children, 433- 
34; relation to welfare programs, 256 ff.; 
responsibility of school, 260-61; service 
of N.Y.A., 270-71 
Optimist clubs, 293 

Oregon: co-operative health projects in, 
436; library service in, 184; migrant la- 
bor in, 430; school revenue in, 41 1; 
teacher’s salaries in, 30; youth studies 
in, 295 

Oregon State College, 287 


Pacific Northwest, migrant labor in, 430 
Parent-Teacher Association, the, 69-70, 
226, 228 

Penn School, program of, 351-52 
Pennsylvania: guidance program in, 100; 
Local School Units Project, 56; ratio of 
children to adults in, 3 ; school revenue 
in, 41 1 ; Stonycreek Valley Community 
Association, 390-91; transportation 
costs in, 47 

Physicians, availability of, in rural areas, 
190 ff. 

Placement* function of school in, 108 ff.; 
relation of, to occupational adjustment, 

276 ff.; vocational agricultural, 126, 

277 ff. 

Planning, co-operative agricultural: ac- 
complishments of, 384 ff . ; local commit- 
tees, 374ff.; development of, 373-74; 
national organization, 377, procedures 
for, 381 ff.; programs of, 378 ff.; 
schools in, 398-99; state committees, 
376-77; tax adjustments, 386-87; val- 
ues of, 387 ff., 437 

Planning, local, community youth pro- 
grams, 274 ff.; co-ordination of, 372-73; 
function of, 371; in education program, 
73; limitations of, 399 ff.; promise of, 
401-2; role of schools in, 68-69 
Plato, 72 

Population: agricultural, 9; basic facts, 
I ff ; child relative to adult, 3 ; cultural 
unity of, 406-7; distribution of persons 
sixty-five and over, 5-6; educational 
status of relief, 246; effects of depres- 
sion on different groups in, 243 ff . ; in- 
terdependence of, 406 ; Negro, 338; older, 
rural youth in, 267; rate of growth, 7; 
ratio of school-age to producing-age, 5 ; 
ratio of youth to adult, 6; relief in, 242; 
reproduction per generation, 2 

Powers, Sue M., 88 

Prices, farm, relative to industrial, 14, 409 
Procedure, administrative, relation to 
school programs, 85 ff. 

Production, agricultural : expansion in, 7; 
industrial uses of, 406; output per farm 
worker, 8; value of, 10 
Public health units: availability of, 189- 
90; co-operation of, with schools, 195; 
minimum personnel of, 195 
Pubhc welfare; see Welfare 
Public Works Administration, services to 
schools, 87 

Puerto Rico, Co-operative Agricultural 
Extension Service in, 307 
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Pupils: advancement of, 86; Negro, 342, 
344; number of, in rural schools, 23-24; 
408; per capita expenditures for, 25, 29, 
347, 408, 418-19; retardation of, 29, 433 

Radio : comparative figures on possession 
of, 220; in adult education, 330-31; in 
schools, 84-85 
Railroads, revenue of, 406 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 249 
Recreation: community programs for, 
222 ff.; facilities for, 218 ff., 29O-91, 
360; leaders for, 219, 225 ff.; need of, 
215-16; school, 233 ff.; values of, 216 ff.; 
and youth programs, 298-99 
Reeves, Floyd W., 306 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Public Education in New York, 
24, 60, 124, 128, 132, 134, 136, IS 3 , 
158, 333. 423: report of, 108-9, 4^4 
Rehabilitation, rural, 251-53, 262 
Relief: deficiencies in, 262; extent of, 242; 
federal aid in, 249 ff.; relation to educa- 
tional status, 246-47; state responsibil- 
ity in, 249-50 
Rent, to nonfarmers, 14 
Reorganization, administrative: factors 
in, 57-58; federal aid in, 59, 421 ff ; fi- 
nancing of, 59; limitations of, 60; pro- 
cedures for, 59-60, 423-24, relation of, 
to assessed wealth, 47; savings by, 46; 
state aid in, 59, 421-24 
Resettlement Administration, 251 
Resettlement projects, 252-53 
Revenue, available for education, 419 
Rhode Island, library service in, 171 
Robinson, William McKinley, 154 
Rockefeller Foundation, 77 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., 270, 363 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 71 
Rosenwald, Julius, Fund, 16 1, 182, 341, 
342, 357 

Rotary clubs, 293 

Russell, John Dale, 129, 132, 324 

Scholarships, provision of, 288-89 
School boards, 162-63 
School buildings: improvements in, 87- 
88; Negro, 342, 345-46; number of 
rural, 23; sanitary facilities in, 203-4 
Schools: accessibility of, 32; adult educa- 
tion in, 326 ff.; advantages of rural, 36- 
37; community activities of, 67 ff.; co- 
operation of, with recreation agencies. 


2365.; demonstration, 154; distribu- 
tion of, 24; educational program of, 34; 
federal grants for, 414, 420-21; health 
program of, 202 ff. ; leisure-time instruc- 
tion in, 233, 235-36; library programs 
of, 174 ff., 182 ff.; and local planning, 
371-72, 394 ff-; one-room, 23, 56, 60; 
per pupil costs of, 33; property value of, 
346; reduction in, 57; regional, 287-88; 
revenue for support of, 410-ri; sched- 
ules of, 88; services of, for special 
groups, 36; state aid to, 414 ff., 418 ff.; 
terms of, 343; two-teacher, 23, 60; vo- 
cational guidance in, 277; welfare pro- 
grams of, 263 

Selective Service Boards, 298 
Sixth National Conference on Labor Leg- 
islation, 248, 432 
Slater, John F., Fund, 341 
Social Security Act, 192, 196, 197, 253-54 
Soil Conservation Service, 323, 375, 381, 
386 

South, the: agricultural production in, 
10; income in, ii, 361; library service 
in^ 167, 182; relief population in, 245; 
supervisory service in, 45; tenancy in, 
13; vocational education in, 135, 285 

South Carolina health conditions in, 194; 
illiteracy in, 328-29; local planning in, 
395-96; natural increase in, 2; Negro 
education in, 347, 351-52, Negro popu- 
lation in, 338; physicians in, 190; ratio 
of children to adult, 3; school facilities 
in, 28, 30; school revenues in, 420; ten- 
ancy in, 13; textbook rentals in, 88 
South Dakota library service in, 184; 

public agencies in, 435 
Southeast, the* agricultural production 
in, 10; libraries in, 166, per capita in- 
come of, 10; ratio of children to adults, 
3; income per child, 17; school revenues 
in, 418 

Southern Education Foundation, 342 
Southwest, the agricultural production 
in, 10; migrant labor in, 430; popula- 
tion pressure in, 9; ratio of children to 
income, 17 

States and aid to schools, 414 ff ; cur- 
riculum improvement by, 425-26; re- 
sponsibility of, 414-1 5» 429, 433-34; 
supervisory service of, 426 ff. 
Studebaker, John W., 100 
Student rural life clubs, 156-57 
Superintendents, county, 16 1 ; selection of, 
45 

Supervisors, preparation of, 152, 160 ff. 
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Supervisory service, provision by states, 
427 

Surplus Marketing Administration, 87 
Taylor, Carl C., ii 

Taxes: adjustments of, 386-87; property, 
410-11; school apportionment, 415-16 
Teachers: availability of, 147; helping- 
160, 16 1, 427-28; in-service training for, 
157 ff., 161-^2, 427-28; Jeanes super- 
vising, 342; joint employment of, 80; 
Negro, 344-45; number of rural, 23; 
qualifications of, 25-26, 145-46; salaries 
of, 2S, 30, 146 
Technology, effect of, 8 
Tenancy: effects of, 339; increase in, 13 
Tenant purchase program, 253 
Tennessee: Blue Ribbon Health Program 
in, 210-11; curriculum material in, 77; 
Farragut High School, 128; home-dem- 
onstration program in, 297; home eco- 
nomics instruction in, 129; industrial 
training in, 13 1; local planning in, 398; 
Local School Units Project, 56; Parent- 
Teacher Association in, 70; public 
agencies in, 436; recreation in, 238; 
textbook rentals in, 88; University of, 
95, 128; White Haven School, 13 1, 137 
Tennessee Valley Authority: benefits of, 
to Negro, 362-63; library service by, 

172-73, 177, 183 

Texas: adult education in, 322; curricu- 
lum reorganization in, 75; displacement 
of families in, 8, 430; Extension Service 
demonstrations, 31 1; 4-H clubs in, 229; 
junior colleges in, 285; library service 
in, 178, 359; migrant labor in, 430; nat- 
ural increase in, 2; psychiatric clinics, 
205; recreation program in, 223, 225, re- 
lief in, 262; rehabilitation in, 251 ; teach- 
ers’ salaries, 30 

Textbooks’ rental of, 88; unsuitability of, 
35, 349-50 

Training centers: regional, 131-132; resi- 
dent, 271-72 

Transportation: costs of, 33-34, 47; ex- 
penditures for, 343; relation to school 
attendance, 31-32 
Tuskegee Institute, 365 

Unemployment: farm, 12; factors affect- 
ing, 215 

Unit, administrative: definition of, 42; 
organization of, 43 ff.; relation of, to 
community, 49-50; size of, 52; reduc- 
tion in number of, 56 


United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, 100 

United States Department of Agriculture, 
II, 138, 227, 251, 307, 308, 3SS, 374, 
377; Bureau of Labor Statistics, Na- 
tional Occupational Outlook Service, 

105, 296 

United States Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, 256 

United States Employment Service, 109 

United States Office of Education, 23, 27, 
'33, 36, 43, S3, 56, 77, 80, 92, 93, 104, 

106, 124, 138, 269, 275, 284, 324, 326, 
329, 343; Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of, 105, 296 

United States Public Health Service, 298 

United States Supreme Court, 365, 367 

Utah, birth rate in, 2; home economics 
^instruction in, 129; library service in, 
169 

Vermont: adult education in, 323; li- 
brary service in, 166, 171-72; number 
of schools in, 60; Rutland-Castleton- 
Fairhaven Supervisory Union, 86; 
teacher education in, 147, 151, 154 

Virginia: agricultural programs in, 385; 
aid to dependent children in, 263; Brink 
School, 73, 87; circuit court of appeals 
decision, 364-65; curriculum reorgani- 
zation in, 75; health service in, 201; 
home-demonstration clubs in, 312; 
home economics instruction in, 129; li- 
brary service in, 174; Negro population 
of, 338; natural increase in, 2; vocation- 
al agriculture in, 124; welfare programs 
in, 25s 

Visual aids, use of, in schools, 84 

Visual arts, use of, in recreation programs, 
229 

Vocational education; see Education, vo- 
cational 

Washington: guidance in, 100; health sur- 
veys in, 194; home economics, instruc- 
tion in, 129; instructional methods in, 
84; libraries in, 167; local planning in, 
398-99; migrant labor in, 430; physi- 
cians in, 190; Ridgefield High School, 
130; school survey in, 33, 58, 77; State 
College of, 287; teachers’ series in, 30; 
vocational agriculture in, 124 

Wealth* movement of, from farm, 14, 16, 
243, 409; and relation to population dis- 
tribution, 6 

Welfare: child services, 254; community 
understanding of, 261; co-ordination of 
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programs, 263-64; deficiencies in provi- 
sion of, 261-^2; federal agencies for, 
249 ff.; local agencies, 255; private 
agencies, 256; quality of service, 263; 
relation of, to schools, 256 £f.; social 
service exchanges, 264; state depart- 
ments of, 255-56 

West Virginia: administrative reorgani- 
zation in, 46, 47, 56, 423 ; birth rate in, 2 ; 
community councils in, 394; curriculum 
reorganization in, 75; With service in, 
207; home-demonstration clubs in, 312; 
library service for Negroes in, 359; 
school funds in, 415, 416; school reor- 
ganization in, 423 

White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy, 248, 432 
Wilkerson, Doxey A., 346, 355 
Wilson, Louis R., 178 
Wilson, M. L. 310, 319 
Wisconsin: adult education in, 331; agri- 
cultural programs in, 386; Citizenship 
Induction Day, 275; Committee on 
Rural High Schools, 82, 425; curriculum 
reorganization in, 75; health surveys in, 
194; instructional methods, 85; library 
training, 182; rural high schools, 425- 
26; supervisory service in, 427; Tomah 
High School, 105; University of, 283 
Woodson, Carter G., 366 


Work Projects Administration: adult ed- 
ucation of, 183, 323, 325-26, 328-29; 
correspondence study of, 81, 331-32; 
health services of, 198-90, 202; hbrary 
service of, 173-74; local planning of, 
377, 378; and Negro education, 355-57; 
occupational information of, 106; poli- 
cies toward Negroes, 362; recreation 
services of, 221, 225, 231-32, 238, 291; 
services of, to rural schools, 87; welfare 
services of, 250-51 

Works Progress Administration, 250 

World War I, effect of, on agricultural 
economy, 8, 243 

Wyoming: library service in, 169; local 
planning in, 398 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 294 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 
294 

Youth: clubs for, 291 ff.; community 
planning for, 2745.; distribution of, 5; 
health service for, 298-99; migration of, 
267; numbers of, in population, 267, 
268; occupational adjustment of, 
276 ff.; problems of rural, 269-70; pro- 
grams for, 295 ff.; recreation service for, 
298-99; vocational education for, 285 ff. 

Youth, Alliance for Guidance of Rural, 98 
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